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Sent on Trial We Pay Freight 


No Money We yes sa coke Peo any 
- part of the United States ontrial. We 
in Advance pay freight in advance and do not ask 
for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we 
take tt back entirely at our expense. You pa¥ us 
nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolute- 
ly no risk or expense to you. You save from $100 to 
$200 by buying direct from the manufacturer. 


The Instrumental imitates perfectly the tones of 


the mandolin, guitar, har 
Attachment zither and bane ’ Muste 
written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


in 34 Years Over 3 3,000 Pianos Werefer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WiNnG PIANos 


are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


4 about pianos, and containing one hundred and sixteen large pages, sent free on request. Everyone 
A Book of information who iritends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it’ to-day. : . % 


WING ORGANS are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They havea . 
appearance, need no tuning” Wiog Organs are dae ton ine aeons |= WWING & SON,208-210 E. 12TH ST., N.Y. 


trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and prices write to 1068 THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 1002 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE 


The most nourishing and easiest food to digest 








a 
A Mother’s Experience = Physicians Say 
Mr. Coox: H 
On account of sickness I was obliged to stop nursing my six- 
months-old baby, which was done in great fear, because the in- 
fant was very delicate. 
After using various advertised foods for a certain time with no 
results, I thought of your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
I must acknowledge it is a perfect substitute for mother’s 
breast. My child is now one year old and is in the best of health. 
Assuring you that I have since recommended your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice to many of my friends who met with the same suc- 
cess, I remain, 
Yours thankfully, 
Mrs. Emelia Matzner, f 
2816 Leithgow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cook’s Flaked Rice is an excellent food and deserves to be 
highly recommended. 
Carl Weiland, M. D., 
Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson Medical College Hospital, 
315 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the cleanest and purest food 
product I ever saw. I can heartily recommend it as highly 
nutritious and easily digested. For children during the Summer 
months there is no better food. 

Chas. A. Hinks, M. D., 
Of the Board of Health, Fal] River, Mass. 






To prepare for breakfast without cooking, see illustrations 
: Pig fe For Sale 
At 
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Salt the water | | Pour _into_dish 
INFANTS: One cup Coox’s FLAKED RICE, one quart water, boil ten minutes, add a pint of milk, pinch 


of salt, and a very little sugar, and strain. . 
Three-months-old child: Use double the quantity of Coox’s FLAKED RICE (two cups) and do not strain. 
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Fiction Number and, incidentally, the most 
attractive Midsummer issue that has ever 
been put into the hands of subscribers. The spell 
of the season will be over its pages, and those 
who have delayed the completion of the Sum- 
mer wardrobe will find compensation in some 
late designs that are daintily charming. 
The fiction will consist of six short stories— 


ye August DELINEATOR will be a Special 
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artistic manner characteristic of the Magazine. 

One of the many unannounced features that 
keep THE DELINEATOR full of interest to its 
readers will begin in the August Number and run 
through to December. This is the story of the 
building and furnishing of a charming and art- 
istic, yet inexpensive, house, told in narrative form 
by Grace Macgowan Cooke. Many photographs 
and drawings will be given with it. 
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STYLES FOR LADIES 6 fos oR. he dg, 8 
THE DRESSMAKER MRS. A. L. GORMAN 
STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS . . ; 
STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS AND BOYS . 
CROCHETING . By Gi ds se + 
MODERN LACE-.MAKING — 

THE MIDSUMMER DRESS FABRICS . . 

DRESS TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES 

THE FASHIONS OF LONDON MRS. ARIA 
DRESS AND GOSSIP IN fee 


S. JOHN VAN VORST 
THE MIDSUMMER MILLINERY 


Illustrated in Colors 


LESSONS IN MODERN MILLINERY No. 6 
MLLE. MIRABELLA 
THE ART OF KNITTING — 


SOCIAL OBSERVANCES MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES—KEATS 


Illustrated CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
A LOVE SONG Poem DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 
THE PAGEANTS OF LONDON SIR WALTER BESANT 
CORONATION CEREMONIES siz EDWIN ARNOLD 
illustrated 
THE UNPROMISING LAND Story 

Illustrated by Karl J. Anderson JULIAN VAN BOSKIRK 
ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN No. 6—-BOWLING 
Illustrated from Photographs SOPHIE GUNDRUM 

A GROUP OF NOTABLE WOMEN No. 7— 


CLARA BARTON WALDON FAWCETT 
Illustrated from Photographs 


A DAUGHTER OF THE WILDERNESS Story 
Illustrated by C. H. Stephens FRANCIS LYNDE 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY No. 5— 


GENRE STUDIES JUAN C. ABEL 
Illustrated from Photographs 


Virginia Woodward 


Dr. Murray’s new paper in the series on 


FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES 
Illustrated in Colors EMMA HAYWOOD 
UNCONVENTIONALITY IN SUMMER HOMES 
illustrated from Photographs LAURA B. STARR 
STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN: 
COMETS, PINWHEELS, Etc. LINA BEARD 
Illustrated by the Author 
PING PONG Poem T. CROMWELL LAWRENCE 
Illustrated by the Author 
DIMPLE CHEEK AND THE BROWNIES 
Decoration by Orson Lowell SILAS G. PRATT 
ILLUSTRATED COOKERY : 
SALADS AND CHEESE DISHES 
ANNA W. MORRISON 
AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS LAURA B. STARR 


PRACTICAL AIDS IN HOUSE FURNISHING: 

PORCH FURNISHINGS 
Illustrated 

HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING: . 

BRAISING, FRYING anp SAU'TEING MEATS 


MARGARET HALL 
IN THE KITCHEN: 
A CHAPTER ON MAYONNAISE 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS 
“CCHERRIES ARE RIPE’’ JANE E. CLEMMENS 
DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINKS W. L. WRIGHT 
THE GAME OF PING PONG ; 
MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS 
WARD MACLEOD 
SUNBONNETS ........, 2.4. 
COLLEGE NEWS CAROLYN HALSTED 
CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 


GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS 
PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 


ALICE M. KELLOGG 
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120 
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Cloud, one of the brightest writers of to-day, 
has found an unusually good theme for the display 
of her talent in The Understudies, a series of 
mishaps assisting the development of a pretty 
romance. Julian Van Boskirk, a new writer of 
ability, contributes While the Fates Slept, a love 
story with spirited action and fine character draw- 
ing. The four storiettes, each having a distinct 
interest, will make a sultry afternoon pass pleas- 
antly. All these stories will be illustrated in the 
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the Training of the Child will treat of precocity. 

The Departments are standard, but the matter 
in them is always new and timely. Miss Kellogg 
will write of The Afternoon Tea-Table. Margaret 
Hall, in her cookery lessons, will deal with 
Entrées. There will be a chapter on Cold Dishes 
for Hot Days, and two pages illustrating a deli- 
cious Summer dinner. Club women will be 
interested in the account of the Los Angeles 
Convention, and the pictures of the new officers. 
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VORY SOAP is the children’s soap, their friend and playmate. 
They have fun with it because it floats and in their baths they 
enjoy its clean, smooth lather—as mild as whipped cream. 

There is no irritation of their tender skins from Ivory Soap, even 
when applied morning, noon and night, or oftener if need be. 
IVORY SOAP— 9973700 PER CENT. PURE. 


The drawing by Elizabeth Shippen Green, reproduced above, was awarded fourth prize of Two Hundred 
Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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The soft, sheer Summer fabrics 
the 
popular horizontal effects in tuck- 
blouse waist or 


are especially adapted to 


ing. A new 


bodice carries out this idea charmingly ; it is becomingly full 


with three deep tucks both front and back. 


The bishop 


sleeves are also tucked above the wristbands, but elbow 
sleeves may be used if preferred. The closing is made at 


the left shoulder and side, 
and the neck may be high or 
in Dutch or low round style. 

A new skirt particularly 
sultable for wear with the 
bodice above described is in 
five-gored, flare style, having 
applied folds in tuck effect to 
almost the entire depth of the 
skirt, although any desired 
number may be used. The 
back may be arranged in 
gathers or in an inverted box- 
plait, and the mode is in 
sweep length. Veiling, éta- 
mine, albatross and other soft 
goods are adapted to the de- 
sign, and a pleasing effect re- 
sults from applying folds of 
moiré or taffeta on a net skirt. 

A graceful skirt in sweep 
length consists of a seven- 
gored flare foundation and a 
circular skirt shirred in yoke 
outline, or the skirt may be 
cut away to yoke depth and 
gathered to a yoke of all-over 
lace or stitched silk. Three 
tucks decorate the bottom of 
the skirt, which will be hand- 
some in mull, batiste, chiffon 
or net. 

The “Gibson” effects are 
still extremely popular and 
are particularly well suited to 
development in piqué, linen, 
duck and madras. A smart 
new shirt-waist of this order 
is made with a removable 
chemisette and has a diag- 
onal front closing. The 
sleeves may be cither in two- 
seam bishop style or flowing 
elbow length. All-over lace 
and plain or figured materials 
will combine well in the mode, 
and braid or machine-stitch- 
ing and buttons will provide 
appropriate ornamentation. 

A separate yoke-vest is the 
distinguishing feature in an- 
other shirt-blouse in “ Gib- 
son style,” the mode suggest- 
ing a combination of con- 
trasting fabrics. The sleeves 
are of bishop shaping. 

A guimpe Is almost as es- 


FIGURE No, 25G.—AN ATTRACTIVE ToILerle.—The patterns are 
Jacket No. 6079, price Od. 





waist-line or cut off in yoke style 
and with high, poinffd or Dutch 
round or 


square neck. 


sleeves may be close-fitting or In 


full-length or elbow bishop style. 
ing and embroidered batiste are alike appropriate for devel- 
oping this design. 


All-over lace, fancy tuck- 


There is unusual good style in a new skirt consisting of a 


or 20 cents: and Skirt 


No, 6070, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(Described on Page 27.) 


sential to the Summer wardrobe of grown wearers as to that 
of the smaller folk, and a new example that may also be 
used as a waist-slip for wear under sheer fabrics, may be 


closed at the back or at the left shoulder and side. 


It may 


be made with or without the yoke-facing and shirred at the 


16 


five-gored foundation over 
which is arranged a _ five- 
gored skirt box-plaited 
slot-seam 
depth, and with an inverted 
box-plait at the back. 
long or short sweep may be 
given. 


in 


style to flounce 


A 


A stylish jacket to accom- 


pany the skirt just mentioned 
is in blouse Eton style and 
may be made with or without 


a centre-back seam, peplum 


and three or fewer strap.col- 
lars. 


The sleeves may be_of 
two-seam coat shaping or of 
the bishop type. Machine- 
stitching and buttons form 
the only decoration. The 
garment suggests the use of 
serge, light-weight cheviot, 
mohair and moiré or taffeta 
silk. 

A novel effect is achieved 
in a five-gored flare skirt 
made with habit back and 
having three circular flounces 
in triple skirt style either to 
extend across the front or to 
be cut away to produce a 
panel effect. A tall, slender 
figure will appear to advan- 
tage in this mode, which 1s 
alike suitable for soft, thin 
woollens, sheer wash fabrics 
and linens. Bands of inser- 
tion may be let in above the 
hem on each flounce. 

One of the season’s inno- 
vations is the “ Monte Car- 
lo” or kimono coat fashioned 
in taifcta, moiré, pongee, can- 
vas and sheer veiling, lined 
with colored silk and trimmed 
with lace or embroidered 
bands. An attractive exam- 
ple in short three-quarter or 
hip length has a gored circu- 
lar back and loose fronts and 
may be made with or without 
either or both shoulder col- 
lars. The sleeves are in 
kimono shape at the bottom. 

The “coffee coat” or * co- 
quette wrap” provides an- 
other suggestion for the light 
Summer jacket, and one 


showing box-plaits in the back, fronts and sleeves with the 


neck in V outline in front is very pretty. 


Taffeta, moiré 


and pongee are the materials employed for this garment, 
and in color it may either match or harmonize with the gown 


with which it is to be worn. 


The 
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or short sweep may be given. The foundation skirt is also 
five-gored, and has an inverted box-plait at the back to cor- 
At this figure a jacket and skirt for ladies are combined. respond with the skirt proper. In making the skirt water- 


FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE OF COVER. 


The jacket pattern, which is 
No. 6079 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes 
from thirty to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure, and is also 
shown on page 18. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 
6107 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in eight sizes from 
twenty to thirty-four inches, 
waist measure, and is also 
illustrated on page 31. 

The short, loose Eton or 
bolero jacket is the wrap 
par excellence for wear with 
Summer gowns. A novel 
style, known as the “ coffee 
coat” or ‘“coquette wrap” 
is here pictured made of 
black moiré, with reliefs of 
heavy cream lace. A square 
yoke forms 
the upper part 
of the jacket, 
which is box- 
plaited both at 
the back and 
in front, where 
it is deepest. 
A fancy collar 
outlines the 
neck and gives 
fashionable 
width to the 
shoulders. 
Ribbon is ar- 
ranged at each 
side of -«the 
front and. has 
gracefully 
knotted ends. 
Deep frills of 
lace are ar- 
-yanged inside 
the flowing 
box-plaited 
sleeves. 
Box-plaits in 


slot seam style individualize the five-gored skirt. 





melon-pink barége was contrasted with bands of cream 
lace in graduated widths. 

A gown of pongee would be smart with accessories 
of Irish lace and white chiffon. Another stylish effect 
would be in black taffeta with Persian embroidery. A 
skirt of tan /v/e de soie harmonizes well with a jacket of 
black taffeta, moire or peau de soie. 
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FIGURES Nos. 1G AND 2G.—PRETTY SUMMER 
SHIRT-WAISTS. 


FIGURE No. 1G (PAGE 3).—A shirt-waist or shirt- 
blouse for la- 

_ dies is here 
~ pictured. The 
pattern, which 

is No. 6114 
and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is 

in nine sizes 
from thirty to 
‘forty-six inch- 
es, bust meas- 
ure, and also 
appears on 
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page 20. 

“Hand em- 
At Teitinienys: en- 
Maite - Targely 


fat the deco- 
ration of the 
smart new 
shirt blouses. 
Mercerized 
linen was the 
choice of fab- 
ric for the 
mode shown at 
this figure, the 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE, WITH HIGH OR 
POINTED NECK, WITH FLOWING SLEEVES OR F ULL-LENGTH 
OR LonG ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE LINING AND HAVING THE SKIRT EXTENDED BY 

A SPANISH FLOUNCE TO SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH. 


= 


(Described on Page 27.) 


embroidery commingling several colors. Across the 
shoulders the waist is smooth, gathers adjusting the 


fulness at the waist-line of the back, while that in front 


folded box-plait takes up the fulness at the back and a long may be gathered or adjusted with a belt. The neck is 


z 





slightly open and is com- 
pleted with a shawl col- 
lar, and a closing is, effect- 
ed at the centre of the 
front. The bishop sleeves 
droop over band cuffs 
that are also embroidered, 
and a belt of ribbon is 
crushed about the waist. 

Pale - green - and - white 
striped wash silk would be attractive made 
up in this way, and narrow black velvet 
might be used on it with good results. 
White dotted Swiss is a dainty fabric 
for shirt-blouses, and the addition of Val- 
enciennes lace and insertion wil! give a 
pretty finish. Piqué, duck, butcher's linen, 
plain and mercerized ginghams and 
chambray are much used. 


FIGURE No. 2G (PAGE 3).—This de- 
picts a Ladies’ shirt-waist or shirt-blouse. 
The pattern, which is No. 6119 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 


measure, and may also be seen by referring to page 20. 


Nile-green silk gingham was used in 
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LapDIEs’ Coat, IN SHORT THREE-QUARTER OR Hip LENGTH,WITH GORED CIRCULAR BACK, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT EITHER OR BOTH SHOULDER COLLARS. 
AS THE MONTE CARLO OR KIMONO Coat.) 


(Described on Page 27.) 


have slight fulness at the neck and waist-line. 


at the centre is ornamented with buttons. 


THE DELINEATOR 



























LabDIESs’ Box-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO JACKET, WITH YOKE AND FANCY COLLAR. 
(KNOWN AS THE COFFEE COAT OR COQUETTE WRAP.) 


(Described on Page 28.) 


that taper characterize the back, and neck completion is 
afforded in a stock that conceals the band. The bishop 
sleeves droop over band cuffs, and a crush belt is worn. 

A pretty development of this waist would be in white 
India linon, with stock and cuffs of the same embroidered 
in pale-pink or blue French knots. Wash silks, dimity, 

printed mousseline, nainsook 
and batiste are also fashionable. 


ae 


FIGURES Nos. 3G AND 4G.— 
SUMMER RECEPTION 
TOILETTES. 


FIGURE No. 3G (PAGE 4).— 
This illustrates a Ladies’ waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 5953 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6121 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes from twenty 
to thirty-two inches, waist measure, 
and is shown in another development 
on page 34. 

A graceful design is shown at this 
figure, light-gray voile being the fab- 
ric selected, and a contrast is obtained 
by means of facings of brocaded satin 
outlined with fancy gimp. Further or- 
namentation is given in  strappings 
and embroidery done by hand in the 
corners of the flounces and the pep- 
lum. The skirt, in sweep length and 
with a habit back, is of the five-gored 
flare variety and has three circular 
flounces that suggest a triple skirt. 
In this instance the flounces are cut 
away to produce a panel effect, but 
they may be extended across the front, 
if preferred. The introduction of the 
dip is a matter of taste. 

The bodice is a particularly smart 
style, introducing a peplum. The fronts 
are gathered at the waist and openover 
a vest of soft white silk outlined by 
tapering revers. Across the shoulders 
the back is smooth, but at the waist 
slight fulness is arranged. A crush 
girdle conceals the joining of waist and peplum, the use of 
the latter being optional. Elbow sleeves with pointed turn- 


making this shirt- 
blouse, a finish of 
stitching being 
given. The fronts, 
tucked en bayadére, 


(KNOWN 


A_ box-plait 
Lengthwise tucks 


LADIES’ JACKETS 19 





LADIES’ Box Eton OR BOLERO JACKET, WITH FLOWING SLEEVES IN EITHER OF 
Two STYLES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE TABS OR THE ROUND COLLAR 
(KNOWN AS THE 


FROM WHICH THE CIRCULAR FRILL MAY BE OMITTED. 
COFFEE Coat.) 


(Described on Page 28.) 


back cuffs and deep frills of lace are a feature, but in the 
pattern provision is made for full-length sleeves. A crush 
stock with a jabot of chiffon is at the neck, and the girdle 
is of panne. 

White mohair having a rich lustre would associate charm- 
ingly with white lace in this gown, and a touch of color 
could be introduced in a fold edging the collar. Wool scrim 
in blue, mode or tan is also a fashionable material, and _ all- 
over lace or fancy tucking can be used in conjunction with it. 


Figure No. 4G (pAGE 4).—A shirt-waist and skirt for 
ladies are combined in this instance. The shirt-waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 5984 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 6107 and costs Is. 
or 25 cents, is in eight sizes from twenty to thirty- 
four inches, waist measure, and may be seen dif- 
ferently made up on page 31. 

A charming variation of the indispensable shirt- 
waist forms a part of this gown. Light Sum- 
mer silk was here used, appliqués of filet lace 
through which black velvet ribbon is drawn, giv- 
ing a smart touch. A round yoke forms the upper 
part of the waist, which is tucked both at the front 
and at the back, where a closing is arranged. The 
neck is cut in Dutch, round outline, 
and the sleeves are in elbow length. 
A crush belt ‘is worn. The pattern 
provides for a high neck finished 
with a standing collar and for full- 
length sleeves with band cuffs. 

The skirt is a five-gored mode 
introducing box-plaits in slot-seam 
style. The box-plaits are dis- 
continued at flounce depth, and at the back an 
underfolded box-plait may dispose of the fulness. 
Long or short sweep is provided, and a five-gored 
foundation gives support. 

Réséda-green étamine would be stylish in this 
gown, with black-and-white braid trimming. White 
granite cloth would also look well, with Limerick 
lace bands. India and China silks, foulard and 
pongee are in demand. White mohair would be 
very effective, with white lace over pale-blue silk. 
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FIGURES Nos. 5G AND 6G.—SUMMER RECEP- 
TION TOILETTES. 
FIGURE No. 5G (PAGE 5).—This_ represents 
a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, which its 
No. 6086 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from 





Carrickmacross lace. 
moiré, taffeta, flannel, granite cloth and various fancy linens. 


thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and may also 
be seen by referring to page 
19. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 6071 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and _ is illus- 
trated in a different develop- 
ment on page 32. 

The practical as well as attractive features of 
the jaunty short Eton are exemplified in this 
mode, which is known as the “coffee coat.” 
Willow-green homespun was the fabric selected 
for its development, appliqués of point Venise 
lace and rows of machine-stitching supplying the 
necessary finishing touch. The jacket, in box 
Eton or bolero style, is loose all around and is - 
shaped to extend in adip at the front. A round 
collar edged with a circular frill that ripples 
modishly is a smart adjunct and gives the re- 
quired breadth to the shoulders. Circular frills 
lengthen the flowing sleeves, and tabs of silk 
with pointed ends ornament the fronts. 

Fan plaits at the lower part of each side seam 
give the required width at the bottom of this smart skirt, 
which is of the seven-gored flare type and may have the ful- 
ness at the back taken up in gathers or an inverted box- 
plait. A long or short sweep is provided. Homespun 
matching the jacket was used in: making it, with rows of 
stitching for a finish. a 

Wool scrim or hop- 
sacking in one of the café 
au lait shades would be 
stylish, with bands of 
heavy lace or Persian 
trimming. White mohair 
would also look well, with 
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LADIES’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM, 
PEPLUM AND THREE OR FEWER STRAP COLLARS AND WITH 


BISHOP OR TWoO-SEAM COAT SLEEVES. 
(Described on Page 28.) 


Other fabrics suited to the mode are 
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FIGuRE No. 6G (PAGE 5).—A jacket and skirt for ladies 
are combined at this figure. The jacket pattern, which is 
No. 6012 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6070 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 





LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


(Described on Page 29.) 


from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may 
also be seen by referring to page 35. — 

The plaited Eton leads in the stylish wraps of the sea- 
son. Black taffeta was chosen for the jacket forming a 
part of this toilette, and frosty Irish lace affords the garni- 
niture. Side-plaits are taken up all around in the garment, 
the upper part of which is composed of a smooth yoke. 
Toward the front the jacket deepens where it shapes a point 
and emphasizes the fashionable dip. The neck is low in 
front and followed by a sailor collar that widens the shoul- 
ders. Scarf ends of chiffon shirred and finished with a rose 
plaiting of the same give a dainty touch to the whole. The 
sleeves are plaited to correspond with the body of the jacket, 
and an appliqué of the lace is arranged on each plait. The 
jacket, known as the “coffee coat” -or “coquette wrap,” 
may be made without a collar, or with one of shawl shaping. 

An air of quiet elegance pervades this skirt of black-and- 
white figured foulard, with tucks as the ornamental feature. 
The upper part is in three-piece 
style and is tucked where it joins 
the graduated flounce ; the latter is 
circularly shaped and is tucked at 
the lower part. A sweep is pro- 
vided, and the back is of the new 
habit order. A seven-gored foun- 
dation supports the mode, and the 
use of the dip 1s optional. 

For the jacket moiré, mohair, 
flannel and the various serges and 
homespuns arc in order, with braid 
or lace trimming. White granite 
cloth or flannel would be smart witha skirt of the 
same decorated with appliqué of filet lace. Veéiling, 
Frencn voile, albatross and the various dress materials 
are used for the skirt. 
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FIGURES NOS. 7 G AND 8 G.—GARDEN-PARTY 
GOWNS. 


FIGURE No. 7G (PAGE 6).—A shirt-waist and skirt 
for ladies are here associated. The shirt-waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 6038 and costs Yd. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5884 and costs Ls. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

The color scheme carried out 1m this gown is particularly 
effective, an exquisite shade of pale-yellow mousseline being 
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the fabric selected, with the necessary touch of black intro- 
duced in narrow velvet ribbon. Plaits stitched to simulate 
tucks characterize the skirt, which comprises seven gores 
and has fulness at the back controlled by gathers. Sweep 
or short sweep length may be employed, and ribbon gives 
a lower edge finish. A five-gored 
foundation is used. 

The shirt-waist calls into requis- 
ition a yoke of all-over lace cut out 
in Dutch square effect and _ con- 
nected with the high Iace collar by 
strips of ribbon, the effect being 
very dainty. Below the yoke, which 
is outlined with lace, short tucks 
are taken up, and the fulness at 
the waist-line may be gathered or 
drawn in by the belt. Lengthwise 
tucks are arranged at each side of 
the closing at the back, and the 
voke effect 1s similar to that in front. Bell sleeves in 
three-quarter length are a smart feature of the mode, 
but they may be used in conjunction with full-length 
bishop sleeves; the latter may be used alone or cut off 
at the elbow and finished with narrow bands. A crush 
belt completes the waist. 

Cotton grenadine in pale-blue would make up dain- 
tily over a slip of white, and a du Barry sash of Lib- 
erty ribbon would bea pretty adjunct. Irish dimity, 
dotted Swiss, India and China silks and Summer fab- 
rics in general are recommended. Bands and insertings of 
Chantilly lace are used for trimming. Pongee with embroid- 
ered dots of blue is attractive and cool. . 





FIGURE No. 8 G (PAGE 6).—A waist and skirt for ladies 
are combined at this figure. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5932 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6085 and costs Yd. or 2U cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty-two to thirty-four inches, waist measure, 
and may be seen in another development on page 28. 

One of the new Summer silks was combined with all-over 
lace, insertion, narrow black velvet ribbon and edging in 
this gown, fancy stitching giving further elaboration. A 
deep yoke of all-over lace forms the upper part of the waist, 
which puffs out between bolero fronts. The back also displays 
a yoke and is slightly gathered. A crush belt outlines the 
dip, and a chou of black chiffon is arranged in front, the 





LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-RLOUSE, WITH SLIGHTLY OPEN NECK AND 
SHAWL OR POINTED COLLAR, FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP 


SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 
(Described on Page 29.) 


long ends being drawn to the left side of the waist. A 
high collar is worn, and the elbow sleeves have drooping puffs. 
Provision is also made for a bertha and full-length sleeves. 

A habit back that may be closed with buttons and button- 
holes or with a placket and seam is a feature of interest in 


with contrasting material for the 
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the skirt, which is seven-gored and has a pronounced flare 


at the foot. A long or short sweep may be employed, and 
the mode, known as the du Barry skirt, is in sheath style 
above the knee and has a hip yoke suggested in the ribbon 
trimming. Insertion and ribbon are applied at the foot. 

Ivory-white étamine and Irish 
lace will combine favorably in this 
gown, and a touch of color can be 
introduced in a fold at the top of 
the collar. Ecru voile with tucked 
mousseline is a handsome combin- 
ation, and the seams in the skirt 
may be faggoted in_ self-colored 
silk. Any of the fancy silks or silk- 
and-wool mixtures may be used 





collar and yoke. Challis makes a 
serviceable gown and in one of 
the Pompadour designs will be pretty with ribbon or 
band trimming. 
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FIGURES Nos. 9G AND 10G.—SMART STREET 
TOILETTES. 


FIGURE No. 9 G (PAGE 7)—This illustrates a 
ladies’ blouse and skirt. The blouse pattern, which 
is No. 6064 and costs 9d. or 2U cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is also shown on page 24. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6105 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and 
may be again seen by referring to page 33. 

A simple style suitable for outing wear is represented in 
this blouse, which droops all around becomingly and slips 
on over the head. A fancy yoke-facing is a pretty adjunct, 
and the tapering ends of the sailor collar outline a shield of 
all-over lace topped by a collar of the same. A silk scarf 
is knotted in front, and a leather belt is worn. The sleeves 
have narrow cuffs 
and are plaited at 
the lower part. 
White flannel was 
used for the blouse. 

The skirt is of 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH 
DEEP POINTED YOKE, HIGH, POINTED OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES OR FLOWING ELBOW SLEEVES, 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
THE Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 30.) 


the same material as the blouse and has five gores that 
widen perceptibly toward the lower part. Folds applied 
to suggest tucks heighten the flare at the foot, and sweep 
length is given. An inverted box-plait or gathers may dis- 
pose of the fulness at the back. 


. shirt-waist and skirt. 


BacK OR 


Blue mercerized linen will develop prettily in a suit of this 
type, and pipings of white may be introduced. The shield 
might be of white with an embroidered emblem in blue. 


FicguRE No. 10G (PAGE 7).—This depicts a Ladies’ 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, IN ‘*GIBSON” STYLE, WITH 
SEPARATE YOKE-VEST AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING, 


(Described on Page 30.) 


The shirt-waist pattern, which is 
No. 6023 and costs $d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6070 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes’ 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
also shown on page 35. 

Embroidery is having an extensive vogue as a garniture 
on shirt-waist gowns, and an artistic result is achieved in 
this suit of écru linen lawn, the embroidery being done in 
white. In the article entitled “The Dressmaker,” in this 
number, directions are given for this style of garniture. 
The shirt-waist emphasizes the “Gibson” type, having 
two plaits extending over the shoulders to the waist-line 
both back and front.. A centre-back closing is arranged, 

and the front puffs out prettily. Bishop sleeves with 
band cuffs are employed, but they may be cut off in 
elbow length, and a turn-over ornaments the stand- 
ing collar. ‘The neck may be cut in Dutch round or 
square outline and a belt outlines the dip. 

The skirt is of three-piece shaping, tucked where it 
joins the circular flounce, the latter being also tucked 
at the lower part. Sweep length is provided in the 
skirt, which has a habit back and is made over a 
seven-gored foundation. 

Embroidered shirt-waist lengths can be purchased 
in the leading shops, or the design can be stamped 
and embroidered by hand. White nainsook worked 
in pink or blue is extremely smart, and a sash of satin 
Liberty ribbon will give a finishing touch. White 
mohair is also fashionable, and the stitching may be 
done in red. Cotton cheviot, piqué, mercerized goods 
and cotton moiré are also in demand, and some of 
the fashionable colors are pale-green, blue, mode 


and écru. 
ag 
FIGURE No. 11G.—A DRESSY SHIRT-BLOUSE 
TOILETTE. 


FiGuRE No. 11 G (PAGE &).—At this figure a 
shirt-waist and skirt for ladies are united. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is No. 6069 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and may be seen again by referring to page 
23. The skirt pattern, which is No. 6060 and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also shown on page 29. 

A deep yoke is the characteristic feature of the blouse 
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here shown. The full front is gathered where it joins the 
yoke, and the back, which is also topped by a yoke and has 
slight gathers at the waist-line, closes under a box-plait at 
the centre. The elbow sleeves droop 
over bands, and a crush ribbon stock 
is worn. White India linon was used 
for making the waist, with all-over 
embroidery for the yoke and bands of 
the same to trim. 

The flounced skirt shares honors 
with the more severe styles. An 
example is shown at this figure made 
in India silk, elaborated with fancy 
stitching and folds of plain silk. It is 
of circular shaping and may be in one 
or two pieces. The back fulness may be arranged j in 
gathers or in an underfolded box-plait, and darts adjust 
the garment over the hips. Sweep length is provided, 
and five circular flounces add to the flare at the foot. 

Wool scrim in gray or fawn will make a stylish skirt 
for wear with odd waists. White wool skirts are also 
fashionable, and bands of moiré may be used to edge 
the flounces. Wash and China silks are recommended 
for the waist, with medallions of Chantilly lace. 


ae 
FIGURE No. 12 G.—AN ATTRACTIVE CALLING GOWN. 


FIGURE No. 12 G (PAGE 9).— This illustrates a 
waist and skirt for ladies. The waist pattern which is No. 
6104 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from thirty to 
forty inches, bust measure, and may be seen in a different 
development on page 23. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
6105 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes 
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from twenty to thirty-two 








LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH 
HIGH OR DutTcH Rounpd OR SQUARE NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR 
ELBow BISHOP SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bony LINING. 


(Described on Page 30.) 


inches, waist measure, and is shown in another effect on 


page 33:3. 
A smart new style, particularly becoming to slender fig- 
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ures, is contained in this blouse waist. 





Embroidered mous- 


seline was used in making it, with gimp trimming that sug: 
gests faggoting for contrast. 


The mode is tucked all around 







LADIES’ SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, IN ** GIBSON” STYLE, WITH RE- 
MOVABLE CHEMISETTE AND TWwo-SkEamM BISHOP SLEEVES OR FLOW-— 


ING ELBOW SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 
(Described on Page 31.) 


and droops becomingly over the belt. Slight gathers regu- 
late the fulness both back and front, and the closing is 
arranged along the left shoulder and side. A high stock is 
worn, and a crush velvet belt gives a finishing touch. Tucks 
are arranged at the lower part of the bishop sleeves, which 
have their fulness confined by bands at the wrists. The lin- 
ing is cut out in round outline, the sleeves being also made 
up without linings. 

- Folds of the material applied to simulate tucks 
give a smart air to the skirt, which comprises five 
gores and flares toward the lower part. Sweep length 
only is provided, and the fulness at the back may be 
disposed in gathers or in an underfolded box-plait. 
If a less elaborate effect be desired, any of the folds 
may be omitted. Black taffeta was used for the skirt, 
with bands of the gimp for trimming. 

Pongee, one of the popular Summer fabrics, plain 
or with an embroidered dot in self color or some con- 
trasting tint, would be exceptionally dainty in a gown 
of this type, and a du Barry sash of some soft ribbon 
might be worn. Persian embroidery blending three 
or more delicate tints will lend charm to a gown of 
mode or écru voile. All the silk and silk-and-wool 
materials are used for fashionable dresses, with bands 
of lace or fancy braid for contrast. 
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13G AND 14 G.—DAINTY HOUSE 
ATTIRE. 


FIGURE No. 13G. (PAGE 10).—Lapirs’ DREss- 
ING-SACK AND SKIRT.—A_ dressing-sack and _ skirt 
for ladies are combined at this figure. The dress- 
ing-sack pattern, which is No. 6084 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and _ is also illustrated on page 
25. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5943 and costs 
1s. or 24 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 

Negligées to a certain extent represent individual 
taste, and a pretty. adaptation of prevailing styles is 
illustrated at this figure made up in all-over lace and 
China silk, relieved with insertion and edging. ‘The 
fronts are tucked to the bust, the fulness below falling 
gracefully free. Tucks drawn together at the waist- 
line distinguish the back, and the open neck is followed by 
a wide collar that gives a pretty finish. The elbow sleeves 
are decorated with frills of lace. Full-length flowing sleeves 
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’ LADIES’ 


as well as bishop sleeves are provided in the pattern, and 
the front tucks may extend to the waist-line. A chiffon 
scarf coming from underneath the collar is a stylish adjunct. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH DEEP ROUND YOKE, 
HiGH OR Dutcn ROUND NECK, AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING, OR THE APPLIED Box-PLAIr AT THE CLOSING. 


(Described on Page 31.) 


Figured India ‘silk was chosen for making the skirt, 
which is of five-gored shaping and may have a long or short 
sweep. A_ box-plaited, graduated, circular flounce gives 
finish, and rows of ribbon in graduated widths afford the 
trimming. An inverted box-plait or gathers may take up 
the fulness at the back, and the use of the dip is optional. 

White dotted Swiss makes a pretty dressing-sack, with 
pale-blue ribbon trimmings. Soft silks, albatross, lawn and 
dimity are also used for these sacks. Cashmere, veiling, 
mohair and silks in general are appropriaée for the skirt. 


FIGURE No. 14G (paGe 10).—LaApbDIES’ WRAPPER.—A 
dainty wrapper for ladies is here shown. The pattern, 
which is No. 6122 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown 
in another effect on page 17. 

For warm days in Summer this dainty wrapper is delight- 
fully cool and becoming. For making it white dimity 
was chosen, rows of insertion and deep frills of lace 
giving a fluffy touch. The garment is tucked both at 
the back and in front, where it closes. A Spanish 
flounce lengthens the wrapper, which is adapted for 
sweep or round length. A sailor collar finishes the 
neck, which is pointed but may be high if preferred. 
The tucked flowing sleeves are in three-quarter length. 
Full-length or long elbow bishop sleeves are also pro- 
vided. Pale-blue ribbon is gracefully knotted in front. 

Dimity in a mixture of pale-blue and white would. 
be effective, and tucking might be introduced for the 
collar. Lawn, linen, wash silk and soft woollens are 
recommended. 

ae 
FIGURES Nos. 15G AND 16G.—EVENING GOWNS. 


FIGURE No. '15G (PAGE 11).—At this figure a 
waist and skirt for ladies are combined.: The waist 
pattern, which is No. 6104 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is In six sizes from thirty to forty inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in another development on page 23. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 6113 and costs Is. or 
25 Cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, and also appears on page 30. 

Crépe de Chine, one of the daintiest of evening fab- 
rics, lends itself with graceful effect to the develop- 
ment of this gown, Limerick lace contributing the garniture. 
The skirt is a circular mode tucked around the bottom and 
falling in soft folds. A hip yoke of the lace to which the 








* qués of point Venise lace contributing garniture. 
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skirt is gathered is a stylish adjunct, but, if preferred, it 
may be omitted, and the skirt shirred in yoke outline. Pro- 
vision is made for sweep length, and a seven-gored foundation. 

The waist is a simple style particu- 
larly becoming to slender figures. It 
is of the blouse order, drooping all 
around, and three deep tucks encircling 
it add to the bouffant effect. Pieces 
of the lace are arranged on the tucks, 
and the neck is cut in low, round out- 
line, but may be high and completed 
with a collar or in Dutch round out- 
line. Elbow bishop sleeves are a fea- 
ture, but they may be replaced by full- 
length sleeves with tucks. The neces- 
sary touch of black is given in a drap- 
ery of tulle that follows the outline of 
the neck and is caught in a chou at the 
left side. A sash of the same with 
long ends is also worn. 

White or colored embroidered mull 
is a fashionable material, with acces- 
sories of panne or Liberty satin. Pom- 
padour silk would combine effectively 
‘with mousseline de soie and batiste 
appliqué. A girdle of panne might be 
worn. Louisine, chiné silk and Sum- 
mer silks, as well as the many new 
mercerized fabrics, are recommended. 
White cotton grenadine would be 
dainty overa aig skirt of delicate pink silk or satin. Medal- 
lions of lace through which the pink lining would gleam would 
enhance the effect. 


FiGURE No. 16G (paGE 11).—A waist and skirt for 
ladies are here combined. The waist pattern, which is No. 
5752 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty 
to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, which 
is No. 6015 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

White point d’es- 





LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE -WAIST OR BODICE, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 
SHOULDER AND SIDE, 
RouNpD NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES. 


AND WITH HIGH, DUTCH ROUND oR LOW 


(Described on Page 32.) 


prit was used to make this charming evening gown, appli- 
Blousing 
fulness is arranged in the front of the bodice, which has a 
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shallow yoke, and a full gathered bertha, for which no pro- 
vision is made in the pattern, follows the low, rounding out- 
line of the neck. A centre-back closing is arranged between 
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LADIPS' SAILOR BLOUSE, TO BE SLIPPED ON OVER THE HEAD, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE REMOVABLE SHIFLD 
, AND Fancy YOKE-FACING. 
(Described on Page 32.) 


slight gathers. The elbow sleeves are finished with frills of 
the material edged with juby trimming.  A_high-necked 
effect, with full-length sleeves, can be obtained, if desired. 

There are nine gores in the skirt, which is in sweep 
length and may have a back in habit style or with an in- 
verted ‘box-plait or gathers. A graduated, circular flounce 
is the salient feature of the mode, and a fluffy effect is given 
by plaitings similar to those on the elbow sleeves. A sash 
with long ends is bowed at the back. 

Black dotted white mousseline would be attractive with 
insertings of black Chantilly lace. A sash of orange mous- 
seline, and the same fabric showing through the lace, Would 
give a touch of color. Liberty satin is stylish and with 
accessories of Irish lace and pale-blue panne will afford a 
handsome treatment of the design. Organdy or dotted Swiss 
over a slip of white 
or some delicate color 
would be attractive, 
and a_ sash of black 
tulle would add dis- 
tinction. 
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FIGURES NOS. 
AND 18G.— 
FOR SUMMER AFTER- 
NOONS. 


FIGURE No. 17G 
(PAGE 12).—This rep- 
resents a Ladies’ waist 
and skirt. The waist 
pattern, which is No. 
|903 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
GO71 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may 
also be seen on page 32. 

Black and white is still in high favor, and a smart 
effect is shown at this figure. In making the gown 
rich black taffeta was associated with white sheer 
goods, and a decoration of machine-stitching done in 
white in fancy outline gives the required contrast. 
The waist is smooth at the top and blouses in front, 
the back being slightly gathered. A bolero slashed at the 
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lower edge is an attractive feature of the garment, and a> 


white silk scarf bowed with long ends in front and having 


a pretty turn-over conceals the standing collar. 
sleeves have irregularly shaped lower edges, and deep pufts 
of the white fabric are mounted on two-seam linings. 





The over- 


Fan plaits at the lower part: of 
each side seam individualize the 
seven-gored skirt, which may have 
gathers or a box-plait at the back. 
A long or short sweep may be used. 

Gray wool canvas with medal- 
lions of point Venise lace is a smart 
combination, with touches of blue 
introduced in the collar. White 
mohair is also fashionable, with re- 
lief notes of Irish lace over satin. 
Liberty satin might be used for the 
bodice proper, with French knots 
to decorate the wrists and _ col- 
lar. Self-colored pongee accords 
with advance styles, character be- 
ing supplied in blue overlaid with 
burnt Arabe lace. Foulard, Lib- 
erty satin, etc., are much in_ use. 


FIGURE No. 18 G. (PAGE 12).— 
This illustrates a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5983 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 6060 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is also shown on page 29. 

Tucked chiffon and striped Summer silk are associated in 
making this gown, 
ruchings of the 
chiffon being used 
for contrast. The 
bodice has a low 
neck, followed by a 
bertha of the ghif- 
fon, and blouses in 
front. At the lower 
edge of the back 
gathers are taken 

















LADIES’ GUIMPE OR WalIST-SLIP, CLOSED AT THE BACK, OR AT THE LEFT 
SHOULDER AND SIDE, WITH OR WITHOUT YOKE-FACING, 
THE WalIst-LINE OR CUT OFF IN YOKE STYLE, WITH HIGH, POINTED 
OR DutcH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT CLOSE- 
FITTING SLEEVES OR FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES. 


SHIRRED AT 


(Described on Page 32.) 


up, and the elbow sleeves are tucked at the top under caps. 
The guimpe is without fulness at the top and is drawn in 


at the waist on a shirr-string. A straight collar is worn, and 


LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK AND RUFF | 25 


the garment closes at the back. The pattern provides full- | 


length sleeves, which may be omitted, as in this instance. 

Two flat, circular flounces finish the lower edge of the 
skirt, which is circularly 
shaped and has a seam 
with the stripes matching 
at the centre of the front; 
this seam may be omitted, 
however. Gathers or an 
underfolded box-plait may 
regulate the fulness at the 
back, and sweep length is 
given. The ruches are ap- 
plied in tablier effect and in 
straight rows on the flounces. 
the left side. 

Blue-and-white foulard would be pretty with all-over lace 
for the guimpe. Narrow black velvet ribbon might be used 
to trim, and a ruffle of lace would give a pretty finish to the 
waist. The skirt is especially recommended for plaided, 
striped and other fabrics made up with matched bias edges 
on a lengthwise or crosswise fold in front. For wear with 
shirt-waists the skirt would be stylish made up in blue suit- 
ing with a hair-line stripe of white. 


A ribbon sash is bowed at 


ae 


FIGURES Nos. 19G AND 20G.—NEwW EFFECTS IN SHIRT- 
Waist GOWNS. 


FIGURE No. 19 G (PAGE 13.}—This depicts a Ladies’ 
shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
6075 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is shown in 
another development on page 22. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 6060 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and may also be seen 
by referring to page 29. 

An elaborate effect is achieved in 
this waist by connecting rows of 
black satin ribpon with faggoting 
done in heavy black twist. A yoke 


Dutch square outline, and generous 
width is given the shoulders in ac- 
cordance with prevailing styles. At 
the waist-line in front the fulness 








LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH FRONT TUCKS TO THE BUST OR BELOW THE 
WaAIST-LINE, FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW FLOWING SLEEVES OR FULL- 
LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


(Described on Page 33.) 


may be gathered or drawn in with the belt, while the back is 
without fulness. A collar to match the yoke gives a finish- 
ing touch. The elbow bishop sleeves droop over bands, but 





of Escurial lace is introduced in 


of all-over embroidery being a smart addition. 


drawn well to the centre both back and front. 


may be extended to full length and the neck cut in Dutch 
square or round outline. 


The skirt is of crépe de Chine, also black, and flat, circular 
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LabDIES’ RUFF, COMPOSED OF THREE CIRCULAR FRILLS GRADUATED 
IN DEPTH. 
(Described on Page 33.) . 


flounces with faggoting ornament it at the lower part. It is 
of circular shaping and may be made with or without a 
seam at the centre of the front. Gathers or an underfolded 
box-plait may regulate the fulness at the back, and 
sweep length is provided. A sash with long ends 
gracefully knotted adds style to the mode. 

Plaided and striped goods are especially recom- 
mended for this style of skirt, the bias edges being 
matched. Plain materials are also used, cut ona 
crosswise or lengthwise fold in front. Broadcloth, 
étamine, wool scrim and the various Summer silks 
are adaptable, while the waist may be made of all- 
over embroidered nainsook, lace or fancy shirting. 
Tucked grass linen striped with white insertion 
would be pretty with a skirt to match, a du Barry 
sash and crush stock of pale-blue panne rib- 
bon forming dainty accessories. 


FIGURE No. 20 G (PAGE 13).—At this figure a 
shirt-waist and skirt for ladies are associated. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 6080 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure, and may be seen in an- 
other effect on page 21. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5916 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

‘The “Gibson ” styles are prominent in the sea- 
son’s shirt-waist gowns. Yellow piqué was pleas- 
ingly contrasted with medallions and bands of 
batiste embroidery in this smart gown, a yoke-vest 
The waist 
has plaits over the shoulders, with fulness at the waist-line 
The yoke- 
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vest is smooth and closes at the centre, and in front the 
fulness of the waist puffs out becomingly. A _ collar con- 
ceals the band completing the neck, and a tie of blue silk is 
bowed in front. Band cuffs confine the blouse sleeves, and 
a belt outlines the sloping line of the waist. 

The skirt, which is a five-gored flare mode, carries out the 
“ Gibson ” effect in the front- 
gore, a plait being arranged 
at each side and _ stitched 
down. An underfolded box- 
plait disposes of the fulness 
at the back. Sweep or round 
length is provided, and the 
use of the dip is optional. 

White - cotton cheviot 
makes a stylish shirt-waist 
suit, with white wash braid 
for garniture. Piqué, duck, 
Galatea and the various mer- 
cerized fabrics are in de- 
mand, and a simple finish is 
usually given. Mohair also 
makes up well. 


ae 
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which is No. G121 and costs 1s. or 25 
from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, an 
shown again on page 34. 
Renaissance ae tucked chiffon and satin Liberty are 
charmingly associated in this gown, rows of ribbon giving i 
pretty touch. The skirt, in sweep length, 1S of fiv eee 
shaping and has a abi 
back. Three circular flounces 
give a triple skirt effect, but 
they may be cut away I front 
to suggest a panel. ye 
adjust the garment over the 
hips. 
The bolero of all-over lace 


is a striking feature of the 
it is irregularly 


cents, isin seven sizes 
is 


bodice. : 
shaped at the lower edge, 
and a sailor collar gives there 

houl- 


quired width over the s 
ders. Half sleeves comp’ 
ment the bolero and set pret 
tily over puffs that are made 
on linings. The bodice }s 
smooth across the top and 
has slight fulness at the walst- 
line in front. At the neck 1s 





FIGURES Nos. 21 G AND : | ar ) h 
22 G.—PROMENADE 6067 606% 6067 vale ae eer *ibbon 

’ , : . 3 , — Delt 1S worn, elve 
TOILETTES. LaADIFS’ BISHOP SLEEVE, EXTRA FULL AT THE WRIST, gives the necessa touch of 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT INTERLININGS OR CLOSE 


black. 





FiguRE No. 21G (PAGE LINING AND A FLOWING OR PAGODA OVER-SLEEVE : sth 
14).—This combines a La- IN EITHER OF TWo LENGTHS AND SLASHED OR White Liberty satin wit 
dies’ shirt-waist and skirt. PLAIN IN THE LOWER PART. (KNOWN AS THE DU self dots would be effective 
The | shirt-waist pattern, BARRY SLEEVE.) made up with a bolero of 
which is No. 5&82, and costs (Described on Page 33.) Irish lace. Wool fabrics, aS 


Yd. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 547 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A smart shirt-waist gown is here shown made of réséda- 
green étamine and soft white silk, appliqué lace and strappings 
of self-colored silk affording relief. The waist is tucked and 
flares in front, where ;it opens over 
a vest of the white silk. Sharply 
pointed revers are introduced with 
French knots worked in green and \\ 
an edge finish of lace. Tucks are | \ 
also taken up in the back, and a \ 
ribbon belt secured with a silver 
buckle outlines the dip. Tucks are 
a feature of the sleeves, with point- 
ed cuffs fora finish. A band of 
the lace heads the collar, which is 
tucked perpendicularly and displays 
French knots to correspond with 
the revers and cuffs. A tulle scarf 
is bowed in front. 

Tuck-plaits emphasized by silk 
strappings and pieces of the lace 
are a characteristic feature of the 
skirt, which has seven gores and 
may have an inverted box-plait or 
gathers at the back. The front- 
gore is plain in panel effect, with 
the plaits at each side. A five-gored 
foundation is used. 








well as crépe de Chine, China 
and India silks, etc., are recommended. Silk-finished white 
mohair with heavy lace will be handsome. 
ae 
FIGURES NOS. 23G AND 24G.—VISITING GowNS. 

FiGurE No. 23G (pace 15).—This illustrates a Ladies’ 
shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is No. 606] 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure, and may also be 
seen by referring to page 22. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. G085 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty-two to thirty-four 
inches, waist measure, and may also 
be found on page 28. 

Strappings of blue linen give a 
touch of color to this gown of white, 
pearl buttons and all-over lace add - 
ing further decoration. The shirt- 
waist isa modification of the “ Gib- 
son” type, introducing a removable 
chemisette topped by a standing 
collar. Plaits extend over the shoul- 
ders both back and front, and the 
closing is diagonally effected. The 

- mode puffs out becomingly in front, 
6095 but is without fulness at the back. 
The sleeves are of the two-seam 
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Acharming resultcan be achieved = Laptes’ ONF-SkAM FLOWING SLEEVE, IN PaGopa bishop order, band cuffs securing 


with blush-pink beige and heavy 


STYLE, IN FULL LENGTH OR IN THREE-QUARTER — them at the wrist. A belt describes 


white lace. Allover batiste em- ee ee ne tees the dip. 
. . “RILLS: F ‘OATS, JACKETS, ETC. . ; Rear 
broidery and grass linen would be ca : The habit back characterizes 
(Described on Page 34.) some of the smartest skirt designs 


pretty, and another stylish combin- 
ation is mercerized linen in one 
of the new tan shades and point Venise or Cluny lace. 


Figure No. 22G (PAGE 14)—A_ waist and. skirt for 
ladies are combined at this figure. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 5842 and costs (id. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 





of the season and is pleasingly ex- 

emplified in the mode here shown. The skirt is in sheath 
fashion above the knee and flares below. It is in seven gores 
and may have a long or short sweep. Buttons and _ button- 
holes may be replaced by a placket and seam in the hack. 
White cotton moiré would be smart made up in this way, 
and a piping of pale-blue would add distinction to the collar. 


x 
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FIGURE No. 24G (PAGE 15).—A shirt-waist and skirt 
for ladies are associated at this figure. 
tern, which is No. 6077 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 
6040 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 


shown again on page 21. 


to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

Dainty and cool- 
looking is this gown 
of green printed or- 
gandy, bands of in- 
sertion and edging 
affording garniture. 
A side-plaited circu- 
lar flounce of gradu- 
ated depth is the dis- 
tinctive feature of 
the skirt, which com- 
prises five gores, and 
may have gathers or 
an underfolded box- 
plait at the back. 

A pretty effect is 
given in the shirt- 
blouse, which has a 
deep, pointed yoke of 
alternate strips of the 
material, tucked, and 
insertion. The neck 
is cut in pointed out- 
line, but may be high 
or in Dutch round 
style. The full front 
pouches becomingly, 
and at the waist-line 


the fulness may be gathered or adjusted as desired. <A cen- 
tre-back closing is arranged, and the back is also slightly 
Ruffles finish the floving sleeves. 
A particularly dainty development would be in pale-blue 
A sash of 


fulled at the waist-line. 


609 
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Lapies’ Two-SEam BISHOP SLEEVE, 
IN DU BARRY OR MANDOLIN STYLE, 
WITH OR WITHOUT INTERLININGS OR 

CLosE LININGS. 


(Described on Page 34.) 


Japanese silk, with a delicate tracery in white. 


white ribbon or one of pale blue 
may be worn. 
ae 


FIGURE No. 25G.—AN ATTRACT- 
IVE TOILETTE. 


FIGURE No, 25 G (PAGE 16).— 
A jacket and skirt for ladies are 
combined at this figure. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 6079 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is shown again 
on page 18. The skirt pattern, 
which is No.6070 and costs 1s.or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is also depicted on page 35. 

Irish lace forms the garniture on 
this jacket, which is known as the 
*“‘ coffee coat” or “ coquette wrap” 
~ and is made of black peau de soie. 
Chiffon frills lengthen the sleeves, 
which are box-plaited to correspond 
with the jacket. At the figure on 
the cover page the jacket is de- 
scribed in detail. 

Ecru barége pleasingly developed 
theskirt,which isin three-piece style, 
lengthened by a circular flounce, 


both skirt portion and flounce being tucked at the lower part. 
A habit back is provided, and the skirt is adapted for sweep 
A seven-gored foundation supports the mode. 

Dotted mousseline makes a pretty skirt, and the founda- 
tion may be of self-colored taffeta or of nearsilk. Taffeta, 


length only. 
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LADIES’-SLEEVES 


The shirt-waist pat- 


6094 


JACKFTS, ETC, 


of point d’esprit. 
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LapDlES’ TWO-SEAM TUCKED DREssS SLEEVE, IN EL- 


BOW LENGTH WITH FRILL, OR IN FULL LENGTH 
FLARED OVER THE HAND OR IN A VENETIAN POINT 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


mohair, flannel and cloth are used for the jacket. 


(Described on Page 365.) 





LADIES’ Two-SEaM BISHOP SLEEVE, IN 
DU BARRY OR MANDOLIN STYLE, WITH 
OR WITHOUT CLOSE LINING : FOR Coats, 


(Described on Page 34.) 


two to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
medium size, the coat in hip length requires six yards of 
material twenty inches wide, or two yards and one-half fifty- 
four inches wide; in short three-quarter length, seven yards 
twenty inches wide, or three yards fifty-four inches wide, 
each with half a yard of all-over lace. 
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No. 6122.—LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE. 


Negligées are a necessity to the feminine world and ex- 
press to a certain extent the individuality of their wearers. 
Developed in white dotted Swiss, the mode portrayed on 
page 17 will be found very desirable, and lace insertion and 


edging provide the 
ornamental touches. 
By referring to figure 
No. 14G _ another 
view may be obtain- 
ed. Tucks in clusters 
embellish the wrap- 
per at the back and 
also in front, where 
buttons and _ button- 
holes effect the clos- 
ing at the centre. 
The sleeves are tuck- 
ed at the top and may 
be in flowing style, 
decorated with frills, 
or of the bishop or- 
der in long elbow or 
full length gathered 
into, bands. The neck 
may be high or in 
low, pointed outline, 
and a stylish collar 
deep and square at 
the back widens the 
shoulders. An _at- 
tractive feature is the 
Spanish flounce that 
is ornamented with 
tucks and is used 


to extend the skirt to sweep or round length. 

Charming results are obtained with China silk and ruffles 
Wash silk is pretty, as is also lawn. 

We have pattern No. 6122 in nine sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. 


For a lady of medium size, 
the wrapper will require ten yards 
and one-half of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price, Yd. or 
20 cents. 

ae 


No. 6115.—LADIES'’ COAT. 


The coat shown at the lower 
part of page 18 is of the Monte 
Carlo or kimono type, developed in 
black taffeta and decorated with 
Irish lace. It may be in short 
three-quarter or hip length, as liked, 
and exhibits a gored circular back 
that causes the fulness to fall in 
graceful folds, while the fronts 
suggest the box outline. Kimono 
sleeves are employed, and the chief 
characteristic of the mode is the 
neck completion, which is afforded 
by double shoulder collars, one over- 
lapping the other, and headed by an 
odd strap yoke having crossed ends 
in front, the closing being effected 
with cord loops and buttons. 

These dressy creations are very 
smart in moiré, and Irish or Arabe 
lace forms most stylish decoration. 

We have pattern No. 6115 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty- 
For a lady of 


Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6079.—LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO 
JACKET. 


Coquettish little wraps are being introduced for Summer 
wear in the mountains, at the sea-shore and for cool evenings. 
A lace collar ornaments the one constructed of taffeta which is 
depicted at the top of page 18, known as the “ coffee coat.” 
The figure on the cover page and figure No. 25 G also show 
thisdesign. A square 
yoke tops the jacket, 
which is box-plaited at 
the back, and also in 
front, where the lower 
edge describes a point. 
A deep collar broadens 
the shoulders, and ‘the 
graceful bell sleeves 
are box-plaited on the 
outside. Frills lengthen 
them and afford a 
pretty finish, A 
sette of 
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would be stylish with an Irish lace collar ornamented with 
black velvet disks. Scarlet serge is also chic. Lady's-cloth, 
moiré or satin would be pretty. 

We have pattern No. 6079 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket requires four yards and seven- 
eighths of material twenty inches wide, with half a yard 
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of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for covering the collar, 
and six yards and three-fourths of lace edging seven inches 
wide for sleeve frills, Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae 
Nc. 6086.—LADIES’ BOX ETON OR BOLERO JACKET. 


The short coat as an adjunct to a street toilette is almost 
indispensable. Constructed in tan broadcloth, with all-over 
lace and stitching providing ornamentation, the jacket exhib- 
ited at the top of page 1 will find numerous admirers. 
[t is known as the “ coffee coat” and is differently portrayed 
at figure No5 G. The design adheres to the box Eton 
shaping and is suggestive of a bolero. Smooth adjustment 
is given the back, the lower edge being straight across 
and dipping toward'the front, where sharp points are de- 
scribed. The flowing sleeves may be in regulation. length 
or shortened and finished with or without graduated frills. A 
round collar may furnish the proper shoulder breadth, and, 
if desired, a circular frill may be added as further embellish- 
ment. Tabs drawn through rings may also be an orna- 
mental feature. 

Black moiré would be stylish combinedwith Irishlace, and 
a white satin lining would add to the effect. Serge, 
cheviot, mohair, tailor goods, peau de cygne, sat- 
in-faced goods and broadcloth are also advised. 
We have pattern No. 6086 in seven sizes from 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH LONG OR SHORT 


SWEEP, IN SHEATH FASHION ABOVE THE KNEE AND 
FLARED BELOW, AND HAVING A Hapit BACK CLOSED 
WITHE BUTTONS OR WITH A PLACKET AND SEAM. (KNOWN 


‘Ss THE DU BARRY SKIRT.) 


(Described on Page 35.) 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. ‘lo make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
seven-eighths of material fifty-four inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of all-over lace. Price of pattern, -{Id. 
or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 6117.—LADIES’' BLOUSE ETON JACKET. 


A novelty in strap-collars is introduced in the mode de- 





LADIES’ 


picted at the foot of page 19 of this issue, in cloth and also 
in taffeta and finished with fancy braid. The jacket, 
of the blouse Eton order, is adjusted with or without a 
seam at the centre of the back and exhibits fulness at the 
lower edge of the fronts, which droop characteristically and 
may fasten with buttons and buttonholes or be worn open. 
Cuffs that button on the inside complete the bishop sleeves, 
which, however, may be replaced by two-seam coat sleeves. 
A belt finishes the lower edge, where peplums may be used 
if desired, and three or fewer strap-collars, one of which 
has crossed ends in front, may be employed. 

Black moiré, would be stylish for reproduction, and one 
of the black-and-white braids would afford a smart finish. 

We have pattern No. 6117 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket requires four yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


wae 
No. 6119.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT—-BLOUSE. 


Blue étamine was selected for the development of this 
design, shown on page 20, and another illus- 
tration is given at figure No.2G. Fulness 


6060 
LADIES’ ONE OR Two PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT, IN SWEEP 
LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT 
THE BACK, AND FIVE OR FEWER FLAT CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 


(FOR PLAIDED, STRIPED OR OTHER FABRICS TO BE MADE UP 
WITH MATCHED Bras EpGES OR A LENGTHWISE OR CROSS- 
WISE FOLD IN FRONT.) 


(Described on Page 35.) 


appears at the top of the fronts, which are tucked ex 
bayadtre, and a closing is arranged at the centre with button- 
holes and fancy pearl buttons through box-plaits joined on. 
Tucks in tapering effect ornament the back, and gathers 
regulate the fulness at the waist-line, while that in front may 
be similarly disposed or left free and drawn in by the belt. 
A collar is provided for wear over the neckband, and cuffs 
that button.on the inside give style to the bishop sleeves, 
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which may be made over two-seam linings. The finishing 
touch is supplied in a ribbon belt, and, if desired, a lining 
consisting of a back seamed at the centre and dart-fitted 
fronts may be used. 

With a skirt tucked in corresponding fashion, a reproduc- 
tion of the design in gray wool poplin would be pretty, and 
appliqués of point Venise would enhance the effect. Soft 
woollen goods, mercerized fabrics and lawn are suitable. 

We have pattern No. 6119 in eight sizes for ladies from 
‘thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards and seven- 
eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, or two 
yards and three-eighths forty- 
four inches wide. Price, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 6114.—LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 

A rolling collar gives style 
to the shirt-waist represented 


at figure No. 1G, and again on page 20), and for the latter 
development gingham trimmed with embroidery was selected. 
The mode, which has fulness at the waist-line of the back 
and also in front, displays a closing arranged at the centre 


through a box-plait with buttons and buttonholes. Cuffs 
that button on the inside are a feature of the full-length 
bishop sleeves, which may be shortened to the elbow and 
banded closely. The slightly open neck is varied by a col- 
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lar that may be in shaw] or pointed style. Dart-fitted fronts 
and a back seamed at the centre are provided for founda- 
tion, if desired. 

White nainsook would be appropriate, with lace insertions 
or medallions set in. Dimity, Swiss, lawn, pongee, wash 
silk and the mercerized fabrics are much used. 

We have pattern ‘No. 6114 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 


medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards and threc- 
Price of pat-’ 


fourths ot material twenty-seven inches wide. 
tern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


ae 


No. 6077.— 
LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST 
OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


The modern 
shirt-waist is a 
thing of beauty 
contrasted with 
its severe and 
plain prototype. 
Constructed in 
an exquisite 
shade of laven- 
der lawn and all- 
over embroidery 
and trimmed 
with ribbon-run 
beading, the 
mode illustrated 
at the foot of 
page 21 will be 
found both 
girlish and _ be- 
coming. It may 
be seen again 
by referring to 
figure No. 24 G. 
A deep, pointed 
yoke heads the 


waist, which 
blouses in front 
and displays 


slight fulness at 
the back, where 
the closing may 


be concealed under an applied plait arranged at the cen- 


tre. <A highcollar is worn over the band finishing the neck ; 
although, if preferred, a pointed or Dutch round outline may 
be given instead. Bands complete the bishop sleeves, which, 
however, may be shortened to the elbow, where they may 
droop prettily over bands, or be left in flowing style and dec- 
orated with lace edged frills. The pattern provides a body 
lining having backs and a dart-fitted front with centre seam. 

Organdy showing pink roses on a white ground would be 
charming, with lace medallions set in. 

We have pattern No. 6077 in seven sizes for Jadies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 












































medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards and three- 
eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards 
and three-fourths thirty-six inches wide, each with seven. 
eighths of a yard of allover embroidery eighteen inches 
wide to cover the collar and yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 

ae 


No. 6080.— LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


French knots are very fashionable as a decoration of 
waists, stocks, cuffs, etc., and are employed as an embel- 
lishment of the mode, in blue linen, illustrated at the top of 
page 21. The waist, which is also shown differently devel- 
oped at figure No. 20 G, is in the familiar * Gibson” style, 
with the fulness on’ the shoulders taken up in plaits that are 
stitched to the waist-line, where gathers appear at the centre. 
The fronts and back are shaped to accommodate a separate 
yoke vest that extends to the waist-line in front, and a 
straight collar 
to match is pro- 
vided for wear 
over the neck- 
band. The clos- 
ing is invisibly 
made at the cen- 
tre, and wrist- 
bands complete 
the bishop 
sleeves. A strap- 
belt defines the 
proper slope of 
the waist, which 
may be mounted 
on a lining con- 
sisting of dart- 
fitted fronts and 
a back seamed 
at the centre. 
Coarse white 







LADIES’ SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH : CONSISTING OF A SEVEN- 
GORED FLARE FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A CIRCULAR 
SKIRT SHIRRED IN YOKE OUTLINE OR CUtr AWAY TO 


YOKE DEPTH AND GATHERED TO A PLAIN YOKE. 
(Described on VPage 36.) 


basket-cloth, in cotton, would be smart, ornamented 
with black French knots ; or pale-blue might be substi- 
tuted for the black decoration. Cotton moiré is also 
fashionable, and madras, cheviot, butcher’s linen, 
crash and piqué are also favored. 

We have pattern No. 6080 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards and one. 
half of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 6075.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Simplicity is the keynote of this design, represented, on 
page 22 in three developments, one of which shows all- 
over embroidery, another fancy tucking and the third intro- 
ducing faggoting. The mode, which is portrayed in another 
development at figure No. 19 G, is one of the becoming styles 


atin 


LADIES’ 


that closes with buttons and buttonholes at the back, where 
it fits smoothly, and is lengthened by a skirt section. It 
pouches modishly in front over the soft ribbon belt. A 
standing collar is worn over the band that finishes the neck, 
but, if desired, a Dutch round or square outline may be em- 
ployed with good effect. Bands finish the full-length bishop 

sleeves, which, however, may be shortened to the elbow. 
The use of a body lining shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and single bust darts is optional. 

White dotted Swiss would be charming, with lace medal- 
lions let in. Dimity and organdy are also in favor, 
decorated with filet lace or the ever popular Valen- 
ciennes. Mercerized goods, butcher’s linen, batiste, 
mull and wash silk are other favorites. 

We have pattern No. 6075 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, the shirt-waist will require four 
yards and three-fourths of material eighteen inches 
wide, or three yards and one-fourth twenty-seven 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 6061.— 
LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST OR 
SHIRT BLOUSE. 
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Corn-colored 
* silk, with lace 
and black velvet 
ribbon, achieved 
a pretty effect 
in the mode pic- 
tured at the top 
of page 22; an- 
other portrayal 
appears at fig- 
ure No. 25 G. 
Plaits in “ Gib- 
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LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION 
SKIRT, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT ROX-PLAITED IN SLOT 
SEAM STYLE TO FLOUNCE DrrrH, EACH WITH AN IN- 
VERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND A LONG OR SHORT 

SWEEP. 


(Described on Page 36.) 


son” style, stitched in place to the waistline, take up 
the fulness on the shoulders of the blouse, which is fin- 
ished with a neck-band and shaped in front to dis- 
close a removable chemisette topped by a standing col- 


lar. The closing is made diagonally slightly to the 
left of the centre. The two-seam bishop sleeves droop 


above cuffs that close on the inside, but they may be 
in lowing style shortened to elbow length. The use of 
a lining that includes two-seam sleeves, a back seamed 
at the centre and dart-fitted fronts is optional. A skirt 
lengthens the waist, and a crush belt follows its joining. 

Mist-blue Liberty silk and Irish lace, with decorations of 
appliqué, would be stylish. Other fabrics adapted to the 
mode are moiré, chiné silk, taffeta, Pompadour and the 
exquisite Dolly Varden silks. 

We have pattern No 6061 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty: to:-forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 







SKIRT 31 


medium size, the shirt-waist requires five yards of material 
twenty inches wide, or three and one-half yards twenty-seven 
inches wide, each with half a yard of all-over lace eighteen 
inches wide for the chemisette. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. ; 
ae 

No. 6069.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 

The application of the trimming is particularly effective 
on this waist, shown on page 23, which is developed in 
lawn and insertion. A 
different effect is given at 
figure No.11G. Adeep, 






kN » round yoke of the material 
AS ii ¥ tucked and striped with in- 
|; ‘Y sertion is a feature of the 
x \\ 4 waist, which may be in 
IN \ x high-necked style com- 
IX \ pleted with a neckband 
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concealed by a standing 
collar, or shaped in Dutch 
round effect. Fulness is 
displayed in front and also 
at the back, where the 
closing is made with but- 
tons and buttonholes, and 
an applied box-plait may 
be used to conceal it. 
Bandscomplete the bishop 
sleeves, which are in full 
length, but may, if prefer- 
red, be shortened to the 
elbow and simi: 
larly finished. A 
body lining that 
includes backs 
and a dart-fitted 
front seamed at 
the centre is 
provided by the 
pattern. A rib- 
bon belt empha- 
sizes’ the dip 

outline. 
Pale-blue silk 
muslin and filet 
lace, with a skirt 
elaborately 
ruffled would be 
charming. Pom- 
padour lawn in 
lettuce-green, 
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pink and white would be picturesque and stylish according to 
this design. Dimity, batiste and linens are in great vogue. 

We have pattern No. 6069 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires four yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty inches wide, or two yards and 
seven-cighths thirty-six inches wide. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6104.—LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE WAIST OR BODICE. 


- A charming variation of a tucked design is pictured on. 
page 23 constructed in dress goods, trimmed..with ap- 
pliqué. The mode, which is also displayed at. figures. 


Nos. 12G and 15G, closes at the left shoulder and side, 
and is tucked ex édayadére below the. bust in novel effect. 
Gathers regulate the fulness at the lower edge and at the 
neck, where a standing collar is used for completion. How- 
ever, if desired, a Dutch or low round neck may be adopted. 
The full-length bishop sleeves are tucked to correspond 
with the waist, and puff out in du Barry style over straight 
bands; sleeves in elbow length may replace them, accord- 
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6071 | 
LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SkirT, Cur witTH Fan 
PLAITS IN THE LOWER PART OF EACH SIDE SEAM, 
WITH LONG OR SHORT SWEEP, AND WITH AN IN- 
VERTED Box-PLatIr OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(Described on Paye 36.) 


ing to fancy. A crush belt affords the requisite 
finish for the waist, which is supported by a lining 
titted with regulation seams and darts. 

Charmingly simple would be a development in 
biscuit-colored veiling, with a skirt to match. Ap- 
pliqué or Irish bands with touches of blue panne 
might be disposed on the waist. Crépe de Chine, albatross, 
cashmere, granite cloth, silk, net and wash goods yield 
pleasing results. 

We have pattern No. 6104 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. To make the waist for 
a lady of medium size, will require three yards and one-half 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 

ae 


" No. 6064.—LaADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 


Serge was selected for the blouse pictured on page 24, 
and braid in graduated widths furnished the decoration. 
The mode, also displayed at figure No. 9 G, is fashioned to 
be slipped on over the head, and may be characterized by a 
yoke-facing in pointed outline. The broad, stylish collar 


frames a removable shield topped by a standing collar, and 
a silk tie knotted on the bust supplies a finishing touch. 
A pocket may be inserted high at the left side if desired. 
Plaits are arranged above straight cuffs that finish the loose 
sleeves, and a shirr-string at the back holds the blouse in to 
the waist, where it sags all around over a leather belt. . 
. Scarlet Habutai silk would be c/éc, with a collar of white * 
taffeta heavily stitched and decorated with white silk Her- 
cules braid. White flannel, with blue relief would also be 
smart. Wash silk, madras, cotton cheviot, cotton moiré, 
China silk and pongee are extremely fashionable. 

We have pattern No. 6064 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the blouse requires three yards 
of material forty-four inches wide, with 
half a yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for the tie. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
ae 

No. 6092.—LADIES’ GUIMPE OR WAIST- 
SLIP. 


The shaping of many of the new waists, 
and sometimes the material selected, 
makes a guimpe or waist-slip imperative. 
The mode pictured on page 24 answers a 
double purpose and is shown as a waist- 
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slip in silk for wear under bodices of sheer fabrics, and as a 
guimpe in all-over lace. The garment sets smoothly at the 
top, where a high collar affords completion, the closing being 
arranged along the left shoulder and side; if preferred, a 
back closing may be adopted instead. New style bishop 
sleeves, drooping over bands, are displayed in the slip, which 
is drawn in by shirr-tapes at the waist. The guimpe of 
white lace, which shows a yoke-facing and sleeves especially 
designed for lace-like fabrics, is in high-necked style, with a 
straight collar completing the neck. One seam shapes the 
sleeves, which may have darts or gathers at the elbow, and 
pointed circular cuffs add to the effect. Black lace was 
utilized for the guimpe which is cut off in yoke style and ex- 
hibits elbow bishop sleeves that droop attractively over nar- 
row bands. Provision is made in each instance for the neck 
to be in pointed or Dutch round effect according to preference; 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT 33 


ora square outline may be employed instead. Either the 
guimpe or waist-slip may be made up with any of the styles 
of sleeve given. 

Elaborate effects may be achieved with fancy stitches, 
faggoting and Swiss embroidery or lace. All-over tucking 
and Irish point are equally effective, the degree of decora- 
tion being limited only by individual taste. 

We have pattern No. 6092 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the yoke-facing, collar and close-fitting sleeves re- 
quire two yards and five-eighths of all-over lace eighteen 
inches wide; for the guimpe in yoke style with elbow bishop 
sleeves, two yards of the same fabric are needed; and for the 
guimpe as a waist-slip with bishop 
sleeves three yards and five-eighths 
of silk twenty inches wide. Price, 6d. 
or 15 cents. 

ae 


No. 6084.—LADIES’ DRESSING— 
SACK. 


Dainty negligées are now ex- 
hibited in lawn, Swiss and wash 
silks. Made of white lawn trim- 
med with insertion, the one de- 


picted on page 25 is charmingly simple and is desirable 
for wash goods in general. Another illustration appears at 
figure No. 13G. Tucks are arranged at the back of the 
sack, where gathers regulate the fulness at the waist-line, 
and the loose fronts may be tucked to the bust or to a short 
distance above the lower edge. A wide collar of fanciful 
shaping broadens the shoulders, and the full-length sleeves 
may be of the bishop order completed with narrow bands, 
or in flowing style extending to the wrist or shortened to the 
elbow, where they are lengthened by graduated, circular 
frills. The pattern provides a close-fitting lining for foun- 
dation when desired. 

White pinhead dotted Swiss would be dainty, with inser- 

3 


tion and edgings of Valenciennes lace. Rosettes of blush- 
pink ribbon would add to the effect. Challis, China silk, 
nainsook and India linon are also used. 

We have pattern No. 6084 in nine sizes for ladies trom 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the dressing-sack requires three yards and 
one-fourth of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 6109.—LADIES’ RUFF. 


Ruffs play an important part as finishing accessories of 
stylish toilettes, and a lavish use of transparent fabrics 













Laptes’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH, WITH AN 

INVERTED BOx-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND APPLIED 
FOLDS IN TUCK EFFECT, ANY OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED. 
(Described on Page 37.) 


produces exquisite results. Made of taffeta, with chif- 
fon ruchings, the ruff depicted on page 25 follows the 
most recent shaping, tending as it does to increase the 
breadth of the shoulders. Three circular frills in grad- 
uated depth, one falling prettily over the other, com- 
pose the mode which is supported by a band extending 
to the bust. Ribbon ties with long ends knotted artis- 
tically provide the finishing touch. . 
White Liberty silk edged with black chiffon would 
achieve a charming effect, and the dotted Chantilly 
nets are also in evidence. Mousseline de soie, boit- 
ing cloth, silk muslin, chiffon, and mull are appropriate. 
We have pattern No. 6109 in one size only. To make the 
ruff will require two yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


as 
No. 6067.—LADIES’ BISHOP SLEEVE. 


To the stage we owe the introduction of the picturesque 
new sleeves. The “du Barry” sleeve pictured on page 26 
developed in figured and plain summer silk and silk muslin 
trimmed with appliqué, and also in dotted Swiss, portrays a 
favorite style and is particularly effective in combinations. 
The sleeve, shaped with one seam, is made extra full at the 
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wrist, where gathers control the fulness under a narrow 
band. Varicolored interlinings may be used effectively 
when transparent fabrics are employed, showing through in 
rainbow effect ; or a close lining of the two-seam order may 
be adopted for support. An over-sleeve, in flowing or 
pagoda style and in either of two lengths, may be made an 
additional attractive feature, and provision is made for the 
lower part to be in slashed or plain effect. 

Sleeves of this order, in a gown of Summer taffeta in 
green and white dotted with black, would be stylish, and the 
over-sleeve should display beneath it soft puffs of cream silk 
muslin. Dress fabrics in silk or wool are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 6067 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring 
the arm about an inch below the arm-pit. 

To make a pair of bishop sleeves for a lady 
whose arm measures eleven inches as de- 


scribed, will require a yard and three-fourths f\ 


of material twenty-seven inches wide; the Ny 
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over-sleeves call for one and one-fourth yard twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


as, 
No. 6095.—LADIES’ ONE-SEAM FLOWING SLEEVE. 


Developed in taffeta and also in cloth, the pagoda sleeve 
illustrated at the bottom of page 26, will be found espe- 
cially desirable for coats, jackets, etc. The sleeve is shaped 
with one seam and sets smoothly above the elbow, flaring 
widely at the wrist. If preferred, three-quarter length may 
be adopted, with or without one or two circular frills, pro- 
ducing the effect by which its name is suggested. 

Sleeves of this type in an Eton of black taffeta would be 
smart. Moiré, peau de soie and cloth are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 6095 in six sizes from ten to fifteen 
inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an inch be- 
low the arm-pit. For a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described a pair of full-length sleeves requires a 
yard and one-half of material twenty-seven inches wide, or 
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seven-eighths of a yard forty-four or fifty inches wide; a 
pair of three-quarter length sleeves with two frills, a yard 
and seven-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide, or one 
yard fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


as, 
No. 6093.—LADIES’ TWO-SEAM BISHOP SLEEVE. 


The charming du Barry and Marquise effects pervade 
the most trivial styles, from the coiffure to the gown in 
detail. Sleeves have not escaped, and the design exhibited 
on page 27 in silk united with lace follows the du Barry 
or mandolin outline. ‘Two seams give shaping to the sleeve, 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH, WITH HABIT BACK: 
CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH 
THREE CIRCULAR FLOUNCES IN TRIPLE SKIRT STYLE, 
EXTENDING ACROSS THE FRONT OR CUT AWAY TO 

PRODUCE A PANEL EFFECT. 


(Described on Page 37.) 


which sets well to the arm above the elbow and is 
shaped to widen as it approaches the wrist, where 
it droops voluminously over a straight cuff. Inter- 
linings of the outside shaping may be used if desired, and a 
close-fitting lining which may be used or not, is supplied for 
foundation. 

Chiffon or mousseline de soie will make up attractively 
with one, two or three thicknesses of the same material or 
one thickness of silk for an interlining. Wash fabrics and 
soft, clinging textiles in wool and silk are appropriate, and 
fancy effects may be achieved with lace medallions in ovals. 

We have No. 6093 in six sizes from ten to fifteen inches, 
arm measure, measuring the arm about an inch below the 
arm-pit. To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm 
measures eleven inches as described, requires two yards of 
material twenty inches wide, or one yard forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


wae 


No. 6094.— LADIES’ TWO-SEAM BISHOP SLEEVE. 


The historical plays are responsible for the innovation of 
picturesque styles, and those in du Barry effect are eminently 


~ 


LADIES’ 


fashionable. Taffeta, trimmed with appliqué, furnished the 

material used for developing the design pictured on page 
27, which is intended especially for coats, jackets, etc. 
Shaped with two seams, the sleeve adheres to the bishop 
type and sets smoothly above the elbow, widening to form 
a mandolin puff that sags above a band. A close lining 
acts as foundation, but its use is a matter of choice. 

Dress goods in general, and silk and tailor suitings in 
particular are appropriate for development. 

We have pattern No. 6094 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of sleeves for a 
lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, will 
need a yard and three-fourths of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide, or sev- 
en-eighths of 
a yard fifty- 
four inches 
wide. Price, 
6d. or 10 
cents. 
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No. 6065,— 
LADIES’ 
Two - SEAM 
TUCKED 
DRESS 
SLEEVE. 


Pictur- 
esque effects 


LADIES’ SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH, AND WITH HABIT 
BACK: CONSISTING OF A THREE-PIECE UPPER- 
PORTION TUCKED AT ITS LOWER EDGE, AND 
LENGTHENED BY A GRADUATED, CIRCULAR FLARE 
FLOUNCE, ALSO TUCKED; AND A SEVEN-GORED * 

FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
(Described on Page 37.) 


still obtain in sleeves, whether they display the 
“balloon” puffs or are shaped in a medieval 
style, as the mode pictured on page 27 so strongly 
suggests. Fashioned in veiling, the sleeve is 
snugly adjusted by two seams and is tucked 
across Ina novel way. A pronounced flare may be given 
at the wrist, or the sleeve may be extended in a Venetian 
point. If desired, elbow length may be adopted, a graceful 
frill in graduated depth completing it. A close-fitting lining 
is given for use when desired. 

Such fabrics as veiling, étamine, crépes in silk and wool, 
foulard, net and silk muslin are advised. 

We have pattern No. 6065 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the arm-pit. For a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, a pair of elbow sleeves requires 
a yard and one-eighth of material forty-four inches wide; a 
pair of full-length sleeves, a yard and one-half in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


- be disposed of in gathers or an inverted box-plait. 
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No. 6085.—LADIES' SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The clinging, sheath skirts are too becoming to be aban- 
doned, and an example known as the du Barry skirt is pic- 
tured at figures Nos. 8G and 23 G, and again on page 28. 
In the last mentioned instance dove-gray satin-faced goods 
was selected. The mode, shaped with seven gores, isin sheath 
fashion above the knee and flares stylishly below. A habit 
back that may be closed with buttons all the way down or 
seamed below a placket is employed. The pattern provides 
both a long and short sweep for the skirt, which in the me- 
dium sizes measures about five yards and one-fourth at the 
lower edge. The dip may be used. 

Especially effective would be a reproduction in metallic- 
blue voile, with bands of blue moiré for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 6085 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist, or thirty-nine to fifty- 
five and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt of fifty- 
inch-wide goods, without a distinct up or down or that may 
be reversed, will require four yards and one-half; or, of 
goods that cannot be reversed, five yards and three-eighths 
in the same width is needed. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
ae 


No. 6060.—LADIES’ ONE OR TWO PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


Plain effects in skirts are the exception and not the rule 
nowadays, and 
the design ex- 
hibited on page 
29 in two devel- 
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opments—one in plaid with matched bias edges at the centre 
of the front, and the other in white cloth—evidences this fact. 
Variations of this mode are illustrated at figures Nos. 11 G, 
18G and19G. The skirt, which may be shaped in one or 
two piece circular style, darts aiding in the adjustment over 
the hips, is in sweep length, and the fulness at the back may 
Five or 
fewer flat, circular flounces may increase the fashionable flare 
at the lower edge, which in the medium sizes measures about 
four yards and one-fourth. The dip is also provided for. 

The design is especially desirable for plaided, striped or 
other fabrics, to be made up with matched bias edges or a 
lengthwise or crosswise fold in front. Such materials as 
cheviots, serge, homespun and canvas are advised. 
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We have pattern No. 6060 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the one- 
piece skirt, on a lengthwise fold, with three flounces requires 
seven yards of material fifty inches wide; with five flounces, 
seven yards and three-fourths in the same width. The 
one-piece skirt on a crosswise fold, with three flounces, needs 
six yards and three-fourths fifty-four inches wide; with five 
flounces, eight and one-half yards in the same width. The 
bias two-piece skirt with three flounces, eight yards of goods 
fifty inches wide; with five flounces, ten yards in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


as 
No. 6113.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


Hip-yoke effects are very fashionable at present and are 
displayed in both street and visiting gowns. Developed in 
white crépe de Chine, the skirt shown on page 30 gives 
this popular feature in two different representations. Figure 
No. 15 G also shows the design. The skirt is of circular 
shaping, shirred at the top in yoke outline, the fulness falling 
in graceful folds below ; if desired, however, the goods may 
be cut away to yoke depth and gathered to a plain yoke, 
which is in this instance 
covered with lace. Three 
deep tucks ornament the 
lower edge, which meas- 
ures about five yards in 
the medium sizes, and the 
closing is invisibly effect- 
ed at the back. A foun- 
dation skirt shaped with 
seven gores is included in 
the mode, sweep length 
being provided for both. 
The requisite flare marks 
the lower edge, and the 
use of the dip is optional. 

Soft-gray veiling would 
make up attractively with 
a hip yoke of gray lace 
over gray satin. Etamine 
is also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 
6113 in seven sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thir- 
ty-two inches waist or 
thirty-seven to fifty-two 
and one-half inches hip 
measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist 
or forty-one inches hip, 
the outside skirt will re- 
quire ten yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty 
inches wide, with half a 
yard of all-over lace eight- 
een inches wide to cover 
yoke; the foundation skirt 
calls for nine yards and 
five-eighths of material twenty inches wide. 
25 cents. 
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Price, ls. or 
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No. 6107.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


Elaborate effects in skirts are much sought, and a popular 
type is exhibited on page 31 in metallic-blue étamine. The 
skirt, which may be seen again by referring to the figure on 
the cover page and to figure No.4 G, is of the five-gored order 
and is box-plaited and stitched to flounce depth in slot seam 
style. It is fashionably distended around the lower edge, 
where a measurement of about five yards and three-fourths 
is attained in the medium sizes. The fulness at the back is 
removed in an inverted box-plait. A foundation skirt of the 
five-gored order accompanies the mode, which may have a 
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long or short sweep, and a stylish flare marks the lower 
edge. An inverted box-plait is used at the back. 

Gray homespun would be fashionable, stitched in self- 
colored silk. Cheviot, canvas, albatross and veiling are used. 

We have pattern No. 6107 in eight sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-four inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-five 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the outside skirt 
needs six yards and three- 
fourths of material forty-four 
inches wide, while the foun- 
dation calls for seven yards 
twenty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


we 


No. 6071.—LADIES’ SEVEN- 
GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The gored skirts are given 
great prominence this season, 
and one that will be found 
especially attractive is illus- 
trated on page 32 developed 
in fawn granite cloth and also 
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LaDIEs’ FIvE-GORED FLARED CYCLING SKIRT, WITH INVERTED Box-PLaIT AT THE BACK AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT SHOULD BE CUT AWAY. 


(Described on Page 37.) 


in India silk. Figures Nos. 5G and 17 G again display this 
design. Fan-plaits arranged at the lower part of the side 
seams give character to the skirt, which is shaped with 
seven gores and may have an inverted box-plait or gathers 
to dispose of the fulness at the back. Both a long and 
short sweep are provided, the lower edge of the skirt meas- 
uring about five yards and three-fourths in the medium 
sizes. The dip may be made a feature of the mode. 

Pearl-gray étamine would be stylish for wear with a waist 
of the same trimmed with Irish lace and chiffon. 

We have pattern No. 6071 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt of twenty- 
seven-inch-wide goods without a distinct up or down or that 
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may be reversed, will require eight yards and one-fourth; 
or, of goods that cannot be reversed, ten yards and seven- 
eighths twenty-seven inches wide, or six yards and five- 
eighths fifty inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 

ae 


No, 6105.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


An exceedingly stylish example of the new skirts is pic- 
tured on page 33 developed in dress 
goods, and is also shown in connec- 
tion with figures Nos. 9 G and 12G. 
In conformity with current fashion, 
the skirt is shaped with five gores 
that flare markedly at the lower 
edge, where a measurement of about 
four yards and one-fourth is allowed 
in the medium sizes. Either an in- 
verted box-plait or gathers may dis- 
pose of the fulness at the back, and 
the use of the dip is optional. The 
distinction of the skirt, for which 
sweep length is provided, is the ef- 
fective disposition of applied folds 
of the material in tuck effect, ex- 
tending from the lower edge to 
the hips or to any depth desired. 
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LapDIEs’ NIGHT-GOWN, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE HAVING A HIGH OR SQUARE NECK AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES. 


(Described on Page 38.) 


Beige satin-faced cloth would be extremely smart, and a 
waist of the same decorated with Irish lace and pale-blue 
panne would form an elegant toilette. 

We have pattern No. 6105 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-two 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt includ- 
ing eleven folds requires six yards and one-fourth of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
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No. 6121.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


White woollen skirts are eminently fashionable, either 
with or without waists of the same. The design shown on 


6101 


page 34 is developed in white cloth, machine-stitching pro- 
viding the decoration, and may also be seen by referring to 
figures Nos.3G and 22G. The skirt, which is dart-fitted 
over the hips, is composed of three circular flounces in 
triple skirt style that may extend across the front-gore or be 
cut away to produce a panel effect, the front-gore then 
showing effectively all the way. A habit back is displayed, 
sweep length being provided for -the mode, and the skirt 
proper, which is shaped with five gores, measures about 
four yards and one-half at the lower edge in the medium 
sizes, the lowest flounce measuring about five yards and one- 
half. The usc of the dip is optional. 

The mode is especially becoming to tall, slender figures 
and may be reproduced in serge, cheviot, broadcloth, crépe 
cloths, tailor suitings, granite cloth and satin-faced goods. 

We have pattern No. 6121 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-two 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt requires, for 
flounces and to cover front-gore, five yards and three-fourths 
of material fifty inches wide, with eight yards and one- 
eighth twenty inches wide for gores. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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No. 6070.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


A skirt especially smart in soft woollen, silken or sheer 
fabrics is illustrated on page 35, in two 
developments or dotted silk muslin. Other 
views are given at figures Nos. 6G, 10 G 
and 25G. The skirt, fashioned with a 
sweep, displays a three-piece upper por- 
tion tucked at its lower edge and fitted 
around the hips by darts. A habit back 
is used, and the dip may be introduced if 
desired. The mode, which is lengthened 

- by a graduated, circular, flare flounce 
tucked at the foot, measures about five 
yards and one-half at the lower edge in 
the medium sizes. The closing is invisi- 
bly made at the left side-front seam. 
The pattern provides a seven-gored flare 
foundation skirt, with habit back. The 
closing accords with the out-side skirt. 

Dove-gray étamine over a gray taffeta 
foundation would be very pretty, and dec- 
orations of gray panne, lace and blue silk 
muslin might adorn a waist to match. 
We have pattern No. 6070 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inch- 
es hip, the skirt requires six yards and 
three-eighths of material forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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No. 6081.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED 
FLARED CYCLING SKIRT. 


The construction of a bicycle demands 
a skirt of certain shaping, and the one depicted on page 
36 in tan cloth, effectively decorated with machine-stitching, 
answers all requirements. It adheres to the five-gored 
flare order and displays an inverted box-plait at the back. 
Openings are formed at the side-front seams, the one 
at the left side being used for the closing, while that at the 
right is arranged for a pocket. A stylish feature is a cir- 
cular flounce, from beneath which the skirt should be cut 
away and which affords a measurement of about four yards 
and three-fourths at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 
The dip may be cut out at the top of the skirt, which is 
equally stylish without the flounce and measures about four 
yards and one-fourth. 
A development in linen or white piqué would be smart, 
worn with an English-pink serge or cloth coat. 
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We have pattern No. 6081 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight 
and one-half inches hip meas- 
ure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one 
inches hip, the skirt without 
flounce requires four yards 
and one-eighth of material 
fifty inches wide; with gores 

cut away beneath flounce, 
our yards and one-eighth in 
the same width. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6101.--LADIES’ NIGHT- 
GOWN. 


Lingerie nowadays is an in- 
dication of individual taste. 
The mode illustrated on page 
37 developed in cambric will 
be found very attractive with its decorations of lace, bead- 
ing and ribbon. The night-gown shows fulness at the back 
and front below a Pompadour yoke, and a band may finish 
the high neck, or a pleasing variation may be adopted 
in a low, square effect. Buttons and buttonholes effect the 
closing through a box-plait, and graceful frills complete the 
bishop sleeves in elbow length, or they may be extended to 
full length and banded at the wrists above tiny frills. White 
dimity, with a yoke composed of strips of Valenciennes lace 
and beading, would be dainty. 

We have pattern No. 6101 in four sizes from thirty-two to 





6108 
LADIES’ CORSET—COVER, WITH OR WITHOUT SKIRT OR SHIELD 
SLEEVES. 
(Described on this Page.) 


forty-four inches, bust measure. 
inches bust, the garment needs six yards and one-eighth of 





For a lady of thirty-six 


goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ¥d. or 20 


cents. 
ae 
No. 6103.—LADIES’ COR- 
SET-COVER. 


Admirable results can be 
achieved in lingerie with a 
little ingenuity and care. A 
pretty style of corset-cover 
is pictured on this page in 
cambric, trimmed with lace 
edging and ribbon-run bead- 
ing. Becoming fulness is 
allowed at the top of the cor- 
set-cover in front and also at 
the waist-line, while few gath- 
ers appear at the back. The 
low, rounding neck is prettily 
frilled, as are also the arm-holes, although shield sleeves cor- 
respondingly decorated may be adopted if preferred. But- 
tons and buttonholes effect the closing at the centre, and a 
skirt may finish the lower edge. White dimity is a dainty 
material for reproducing the mode, and elaborate effects may 
be attained with lace insertion Set in, in bayadére or perpen- 
dicular style. . Nainsook, lawn, etc., may also be used. 

We have pattern No. 6103 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the corset- 
cover for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and one-fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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THE DRESSMAKER 


EMBROIDERED BLOUSES 


The vogue of hand embroidery, which has entered so 
largely into the decoration of the handsomer silk and cloth 
gowns of Spring, still continue and many of the new blouses 
and_ shirt-waists show this embel- 


be exercised, and if one’s best efforts are put forth no fear 

need be experienced, for the work cannot fail of success. 
For blouses the designs are conventional and may be elab- 
orate or extremely simple, accord- 


lishment. As stated in this de- ing to the amount of work désired. 
partment in a previous article, —s Mostly all the blouses of this order 
the simplest embroidery stitches PNB ree = are closed invisibly. If not but- 
are generally employed for blouses a toned in the back, the front clos- 
and wash gowns as well as the : ing is hidden by an embroidered 
more handsome creations. ; band, and where the task of em- 

Gowns of linen in all the light »~ © Aan broidering both fronts of the shirt- 
shades—green, blue, pink, etc.— P waist is considered too difficult, 
are greatly enhanced not only in Py Vg simply the band or simulated box- 
beauty but in value as well by : ; plait may be decorated, with cuffs 
the addition of embroidery of this wy | Me, and a protection or stock-collar 
character. In addition to the <4 > to match. 


different varieties of embroidery 
silks white French embroidery 
cotton may be employed for work- 
ing these, producing a beautiful "eS 
effect; although many are shown \ 
embroidered in a combination of 

colors. Provided that these are 

harmonious and in keeping with 1 


the design and material a smart ~— — - 


effect is obtained, but where one 
is in doubt it is well to adhere to ) 9 
plain white if one would have an ¥ 
artistic gown. , 

Many of the designs exhibited 
in the shops are imported and 
are entirely too difficult to be 
worked by an amateur at home. 
The designs accompanying this 
article, however, are simple enough to be worked by anyone 


ILLUSTRATION 1, 


Wash braids of various designs 
and colors enter largely into these 
decorations and are employed 
oe Pe ' alone or with embroidery stitches, 
2 and in many instances lace stitches 
| are added. A novelty of this 

season is the line of Irish point 
braids so much talked of. These 


ae a are exceedingly dainty and are 


Fly shown in a number of designs. 
Ps Although originally intended only 
for lace-work they are now used 
for the embellishment of gowns 
and separate blouses. 

Several designs, each distinct 
and individual, are shown to il- 
lustrate this work. Illustration 1 
pictures one of the styles of the 
very popular “Gibson” waist. This has one broad plait 


who has ever done embroidery. Care and judgment must over each shoulder, with the folds tapering gracefully at the 
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waist-line. 


white. The braid in ques- 
tion, one of the newer kinds, 
is of the wash variety and 
is not only artistic but is 
recommended for wear. 

The braid is sewed on by 
hand and the material at 
the trefoils cut away from 
underneath. The cut-out 
space thus afforded is filled 
in with a lace stitch. The 
stitch illustrated may be 
employed, or any of the 
numerous lace stitches 
which are familiar to work- 
ers along these lines may be 
substituted. 

The stitch in this in- 
Stance is that familiarly 
known as the Raleigh bar. 
Linen lace thread should be 
employed for working, and 
the length of the stitch 
regulated according to the 
space to be filled in. Take 
a straight thread across 
from one edge to a posi- 
tion directly opposite, re- 
turning to the original point. 
Over this double thread 
work button-hole stitches, ; 
very close together, half the length; then work a 
picot in bullion stitch. If preferred, a button-hole 
picot may be made by working the bar two stitches 
beyond the centre. Carry the thread back four 
stitches to form a loop, and cover this with button- 
hole stitches. Finish the bar as in the beginning. 
The picot may be made large or small. 

Another charming design for a blouse is shown at 
illustration 2. Ecru grass linen of rather a heavy 
quality was the material selected, and this was em- 
broidered in white with French cotton. This de- 
sign is worked entirely in satin stitch; that is, the 
regular stitch employed for solid embroidery. Some 
of the stems and tendrils are very delicate, but 
these, too, are embroidered in satin stitch. The 
“ Gibson” effect is also carried out in this gar- 
ment, the broad 
plait extending 
somewhat _ be- 
yond the hem- 
stitching. This 
hemstitching is 
worked ona ma- 
chine made ex- 
pressly for the 
work. If especially liked, 
this may be worked when 
the design is stamped; 
or a briar stitch may fol- 
low this outline. 

Tan linen is the mate- 
rial employed for the shirt- 
blouse pictured at illustra- 
tion 3. Both fronts are 
embroidered, as well as 
the ‘centre-band or box- 
plait, collar and cuffs. The 
back is the conventional 
shirt-waist back, with a 
slight fulness gathered in 
the centre at the waist- 
line; itis not embroidered. 

The material is cut from pattern No. 5686, then stamped. 
In the present instance several tones of golden-brown, black 





ILLUSTRATION 4 


This shirt-blouse is depicted with the braid deco- 
ration, the material being white linen with the braid also in 





























and green silk are combined, the brown being the Roman 
silk couched on. 


The greens are employed for the leaves 
and tendrils. Most of the work is done 
in a simple outline stitch with which 
women are familar. The couching is 
executed in the following manner: — 

The Roman silk or several strands of 
finer silk are laid on the material and 
made to follow the outline of the pattern. 
They are then secured by the stitches 
from the needle, which must always be 
taken straight across, as shown in illus- 
tration 4, not in a slanting direction. 
The needle, however, must be pointed 
downward in position for the next stitch. 
In thisinstance the silk employed to hold 
the couching thread in position is black 
outline silk. Indeed, it is always better 
to have this silk of a contrasting shade 
as it brings out the work more strongly. 

The belt is of the same design and 
embroidered with the couching and out- 
line stitches. It may be interlined with 
heavy linen or linen canvas, which will 
give it sufficient body to be held well in 
position. These belts are among the 
latest novelties for Summer wear’ and 
may be stamped 
and embroidered 
in almost any 
design. When 
only the box-plait, 
collar and cuffs are 
embellished the 
addition of the 
belt forms a pleas-. 

\ ing accompani- 
ment. They may 
also be made in 
sets and worn with 
any shirt-waist or 
blouse. With these 
a perfectly plain 
waist may be made 
both jaunty and 
dressy at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

These blouses or 
shirt-waits may be 
purchased stamped, 
the material being 
the best quality of 
linen, duck, or other 
suitable material, 
the correct quantity 
and coloring of the 
silks and braids ac- 
companying each 
design. In this way a great deal of the difficulty encountered 
in embroidery work is obviated, since the work is properly 
designed and planned for the worker. The material is then 
cut according to the pattern selected, sufficient material 
being supplied so that even in the larger sizes there is no. 
likelihood of shortage. 

If preferred, material may be purchased by the yard and 
stamped according to fancy. In this event it is a good plan 
to cut and fit the material before sending it to be stamped, 
as in this way the design may the better accord with the 
size of the garment. This is especially desirable in the 
‘Gibson ” designs similar to illustration 1. This waist was 
cut from pattern No. 6035, but in the smaller sizes it might 
be possible that the embroidery, if worked before the fronts 
were cut, would extend beyond the plait and would neces- 
sarily be turned under, causing unnecessary labor and in 
addition destroying the symmetry of the design. If stamped. 
after fitting, the exact location of the design is established. 
and many minor details properly adjusted. A. 1. GORMAN. 


ILLUSTRATION 3, 


FIGURE No. 26 G.—MISSES’ SURPLICE DRESS. 


FicuRE No. 26 D.—This represents a Misses’ dress 
The pattern, which is No. 6102 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents is in five sizes from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age, and may also be seen on page 46. 


and appears on this page. 


A simple, girlish frock 
is here portrayed made 
up in figured lawn with 
embroidery, bands of the 
latter being used to trim. 
The surplice fronts are 
tucked on the shoulders 
and are shaped to reveal 
avestin V outline. Be- 
low: the vest the fronts 
lap to suggest a closing, 
the fulness puffing out 
becomingly. Lengthwise 
tucks are taken up at each 
side of the closing in the 
back, and a straight col- 
lar finishes the neck. The 
elbow sleeves droop over 
narrow bands and are 
tucked at the top; they 
may be extended to full 
length, if desired. 

The skirt is of three- 
piece shaping with a 
graduated, circular flounce 
that ripples at the lower 
part. Gathers or an un- 
derfolded box-plait may 
dispose of the fulness at 
the back, and a ribbon 
belt bowed with long ends 
at the left side gives a 
dainty touch. 

White dotted Swiss 
with narrow black velvet 


ribbon is effective, and 


good results can also be 
had with flowered or- 
gandy and all-over lace 
or fancy tucking. Chal- 
lis, veiling, linen and wash 
goods in general are ap- 
propriate. Embroidered 
nainsook and blue ribton 
could be used to trim a 
dress of white India linon. 


we 


FIGURES NOS. 27 G, 
28G, 29G, 30 G AND 
31 G.— PRETTY SUMMER 
FROCKS. 


(Illustrated on Page 41.) 


FiGuRE No. 27 G.— 
GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS.—A 


pretty dress for girls or misses is shown at this figure. The 
pattern, which is No. 6111 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten 
sizes from five to fourteen years and is also seen on page 48. 





es for Misses 
ard Girls 





A pretty effect is obtained in this frock of turquoise-blue 


silk gingham, relieved with ribbon and white all-over lace. 


Straight collar is added. 





FiGurkE No. 26 G.—This illustrates a MISSES’ SURPLICE DRESS.— 
The pattern is No. 6102, price ls. or 25 cents. 


(Described on this Page.) 
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The waist blouses all around and is tucked below the yoke. 
It closes at the back with buttons and buttonholes, and a 
The sleeves are tucked at the 
top and have puffs at the elbow, below which they are faced 


with the lace. Rows of 
narrow ribbon decorate 
the full, gathered skirt, 
which is attached to the 
waist. A ribbon sash 
bowed at the back is a 
pretty adjunct. 

A dainty little frock 
would be of white dotted 
Swiss, with pale-blue rib- 
bons. Lawn, organdy, 
wash silk, gingham, dim- 
ity and such fabrics may 
be used, with narrow 
edging or ribbon-run 
beading for decoration. 


FIGURE No. 28 G.— 
MIssEs’ SHIRT— WAIST 
COSTUME.—This _ repre- 
sents a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 
6066 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in five sizes from 
thirteen to seventeen years 
of age, and is shown in 
another effect on page 45. 

This shirt-waist cos- 
tume is made of tan linen, 
with stitching for comple- 
tion. The skirt has five 
gores and may have gath- 
ers or an_ underfolded 
box-plait at the back. A 
circular flounce adds to 
the flare at the foot, and 
the material should be cut 
away beneath the flounce. 

The shirt-waist is tuck- 
ed on the shoulders and 
closes a little to the left 
of the centre in front. 
Lengthwise tucks are 
taken up in the back, and 
a strap-belt with crossed 
ends outlines the sloping 
line of the waist. ‘A nar- 
row band is concealed by 
the collar, which has a 
turn-over and closes at 
the back. Turn-overs 
similar to that on the col- 
lar complete the narrow 
cuffs, over which the 
bishop sleeves droop 
prettily. 

Striped blue-and-white 


madras or gingham is dainty in a frock like this, and the 
turn-over can be of white worked in blue. 
(Descriptions Continued on Page 44.) 


Lawn, dimity 
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(Descriptions Continued from Fage 40.) 
and all the wash fabrics are recommended, with bands of 
insertion or the introduction of wash braid for elaboration. 


FIGURE No. 29 G.—MIssrs’ CostuME.—A costume for 
misses is represented at this figure. The pattern, which is 
No. 5933 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in five sizes from thir- 
teen to seventeen years of age. 

Pink figured cheviot and tucked lawn were associated 
in this frock, with appliqué and black ribbon to trim. 
The full waist is gathered to a round yoke, and a crush rib- 
bon belt is bowed at the side. A straight collar is worn, 
and the elbow sleeves have a frill finish. A centre-back 
closing is arranged. The pattern provides for full-length 
sleeves and also for a Dutch round neck. 

Two straight, gathered ruffles headed with the appliqué 
identify the skirt, which is of the popular five-gored order 
and may have the fulness at the back regulated by gathers 
or an underfolded box-plait. 

White-dotted blue dimity is pretty for misses’ frocks and 
would be attractive made up in this way. A sash of soft 
white silk is a becoming adjunct. White lawn, with blush- 
pink ribbons, is girlish and appropriate, and fancy tucking 
or all-over embroidery may be used for 
the yoke, or the neck may be in Dutch 
outline. White dotted Swiss, organdy, 
silk muslin, mull, batiste, nainsook, 
net, foulard, grenadine and light-weight 
woollens are also in demand. 





FIGURE No. 30 G.—GIRLS’ FRENCH 
DRESS, WITH GUIMPE.—A pretty lit- 
tle frock is here shown. The pattern, 
which is No. 6068 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes from three to 
ten years of age and is also illus- 
trated on page 47. 

In juvenile attire the French modes 
are very prominert. A frock in this 
style is here illustrated made of fine 
white nainsook, edging and rows of 
insertion giving an elaborate touch. 
The long body is gathered and puffs 
out becomingly in front, while the 
closing is .effected at the back. A 
fancifully shaped bertha outlines the 
low, square neck, and the short sleeves 
are finished with frills. The skirt is 
gathered and joined to the body under 
a sash of ribbon. 

The guimpe is made of fancy tuck- 
ing and nainsook, with narrow edging 
to trim. It is drawn in at the waist 
on a shirr-string and closes at the 
back. Bishop sleeves finished with 
lace edged bands are introduced, and 
the straight collar is similarly trimmed. 

Some of the materials appropriate 
for this style of frock are plain and 
dotted Swisses, gingham, madras, 
lawn, dimity ‘and piqué, with sheer 
goods for the guimpe. Blue wash 
silk is pretty with a guimpe of em- 
broidered nainsook or all-over lace. 
A charming development would be of light-grecn sprigged 
organdy, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

FIGURE No. 31 G.--Girus’ OR MISSES’ SAILOR Cos- 
TUME.—This represents a costume for girls or misses. 
The pattern, which is No. 6074 and costs ‘id. or 20 cents, 
is in twelve sizes from three to fourteen years of age, and 
is again depicted on page 46. 

Tucks modify the blouse of this sailor costume, which is 
made up in blue serge, with accessories of white. The 
blouse is tucked both at the back and jin front, where it 
closes. The ends of the sailor collar fofow the outline of 
a white facing in shield effect, and narrow bands complete 





The cirecuiar skirt is laid in kilt plaits and 
A tie adds 


the sleeves. 
joined to the blouse, which is made on a lining. 
a smart ouch. 

White piqué is used for sailor frocks, and a collar of red 
will give a pretty touch of color. White flannel combines 
well with red or light or dark blue, anda chevron can be ap- 
plied on the 
Sleeve. Es- 
pecially —ef- 
fective would 
be a suit of 
this type 
made up in 
white mo- 
hair, with ac- 
cessories of 
light-blue 
taffeta. Lin- 


en, crash, 
denim, duck, 
Galatea and 
fabrics of 
a kindred 





Misses’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED BLOUSE-WAIST OR BODICE, CLOSED AT THE 
LEFT SHOULDER AND SIDE, WITH HIGH, DUTCH RouND oR Low RouND NECK, AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BIsHor SLEEVES; AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH IXN- 
VERTED Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND APPLIED FOLDS IN TUCK EFFECT. 


ANY OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED. 
(Described on Page 47.) 


weave are desirable, folds of the material, stitched, or rows 
of braid in a contrasting color being used to trim. 


we 


FIGURES Nos. 32 G, 33 G, 34G, 35 G AND 36 G.— 
OUTDOOR MODES FOR JUVENILES. 


(Illustrated on Page 42.) 


FiGuRE No. 32 G.—CuiLp’s FRexcu Coar.—This illus: | 
trates a coat for little girls or boys. The pattern, which is 
No. 6048 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in five sizes from 
three to seven years of age. 

A trim little top garment of black-and-white duck is here 


MISSES’ COSTUME 45 


depicted. The long French body supports a circular skirt, 
and a belt conceals the joining. <A fancy collar stands out 
over the tops of the sleeves, and a shield of embroidery is 
headed by a standing collar of the same. Turn-back cuffs 
finish the sleeves, which are of the regulation coat shaping. 
Braid and edging supply the simple decoration. 

Tan linen with a shield of red or 
blue would make a jaunty little coat, 
and large pearl buttons might be used 
for fastening. White mohair is also 
attractive, relieved with bands of 
heavy white lace.. An artistic effect 
can be had by combining tan cloth 
of medium weight with a collar of. 
all-over batiste embroidery. Serge, 
flannel, cheviot and materials of a 
kindred nature are advised. 


FiGURE No. 33G.—Missets’ Tot- 
LETTE.—This illustrates a Misses’ 
jacket and dress. The jacket pat- 


. \ a 
tern, which is No. 6011 and césts $)d. 
sizes from 


or 20 cents, is in five 








MIssEs’ COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BKLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Bopy-LINING; AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT 
OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BE- 

NEATH WHICH THE SKIRT SHOULD BE CuT AWAY. 


(Described on Page 48.) 


twelve to sixteen years of age. The dress pattern, which is 
No. 5953 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in five sizes from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. 

The loose Eton or bolero jacket is as popular for 
misses as for their elders. Black taffeta was selected for the 
jacket shown at this figure, with lace for the shawl collar. 
The garment is side-plaited all around and is supported bya 
yoke. The slightly open neck is followed by the shawl 
collar. Three-quarter length bell sleeves are introduced 
and are plaited to correspond with the jacket. <A_ sailor 
collar is also provided. 

Challis was used for the dress, which has a full waist with 
Dutch round neck and elbow or full-length sleeves. The 





skirt is of five-rored shaping and has a gathered ruffle 
headed by a band of lace. Gathers or an underfolded 
box-plait niay dispose of the fulness at the back. 

Veiling in light blue will make up prettily, and the trim- 
ming may consist of bands of insertion. A sash of soft 
ribbon will give a pretty waist finish. Lawn, dimity, Swiss— 
plain and embroidered—and the various mercerized fabrics 
are appropriate. Moiré, cloth and pongee are used for the 
jacket. A smart development would be in mercerized linen, 
with bands of embroidery on the collar. 


FiGuRE No. 34 G.—CHILbD’s COAT, WITH SHAWL COL- 
L.AR.—<An attractive coat is here shown. The pattern, 
which is No. 5949 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes from two to eight years of age. 

This coat suggests the box shaping and is made of light- 
blue cloth contrasted with white. A fly closing is provided, 
and square laps conceal the pockets inserted in thé fronts. 
A shawl collar outlines the neck, and the two-seam sleeves 
are shaped in regular coat style. If preferred, a visible 
button closing may be employed and the collar cut in fancy 
outline. 

Red is extensively used for children’s coats and in mohair 
or flannel will be stylish with a lace 
collar. Blue serge is serviceable, and 
a removable collar of white piqué 
can be worn. 


FIGURE No. 35 G.—MiIsseEs’ Tol- 
LETTE.—At this figure a Misses’ jacket 
and dress are depicted. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 6088 and costs 
Yd. or 20 cents, is in five sizes from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, and is 
shown again on page 50. The dress 
pattern, which is No. 6102 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in five sizes from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age and 
is shown again on page 46. 

Pink foulard was used to make this 
dress, with insertion and all-over lacé 
for elaboration. The bodice is' tucked 
on the shoulders, and the fronts lap in 
surplice fashion, revealing a chemis- 
ette. A centre-back closing is ar- 
ranged, and the neck is finished with 
a straight collar. Elbow or full- 
length sleeves may be used, and ‘a 
ribbon belt is worn. : 

A graduated, circular flounce modi- 
fies the three-piece skirt, which is ap- 
propriate for gathers or an underfolded 
box-plait at the back. A dip may be 
employed. 

The jacket, which is known as the 
*‘ coffee coat,” is a jaunty mode of box 
Eton or bolero shaping. Light cloth 
was used to make it, a finish of black- 
and-white braid being given. A round 
collar completes the neck, and a cir- 
cular frill may be added if greater 
width is required over the shoulders. 
The garment dips becomingly in front, 
where it may close if desired.  Cir- 
cular frills are also provided for the flowing sleeves, but 
they may be omitted, as well as the tabs on the fronts. 

Red lady’s-cloth makes a stylish wrap, and Irish lace may 
be used for the collar. With this jacket might be worn a 
dress of grass linen, plain or with embroidered dots of red. 
Mohair is also attractive in a jacket of this type, and white 
or colors may be chosen. Dimity, nainsook and silk and 
wool fabrics are recommended for the frock. : 


FIGURE No. 36 G.—GIRLS’ BOox—PLAITED COAT.—This 
illustrates a Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 6100 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from threc 
to twelve years of age, and may also be seen on page 51. 
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This stylish box-plaited coat is made up in black taffcta, 
with acollar of Limerick lace. <A box-plait is taken up at 
each side of the centre of the front, and the back shows a 
similar arrangement. 
A_ sailor collar with 
square ends _ follows 
the outline of the neck, 
and the garment, which 
is in three - quarter 
length, may have a 
shawl collar if desired. 
Bands covered with 
lace complete — the 
blouse sleeves. 

A development in 
black moiré would be 
in good taste, and the 
collar might be of em- 
broidered batiste or 
all-over point Venisce. 
For the closing blue 
and gold enamelled 
buttons might be used. 
Mohair is also stylish 
for these coats and in 
dark blue will be very 
serviceable. 


ae 


FIGURES NOS. 37G, 
38 G, 39 G, 40G 
AND 41 G.—SEASON- 
ABLE STYLES 
FOR MISSES AND 
CHILDREN. 


(Illustrated on Page 43.) 


Figure No. 37G. 
--LITTLE GIRLS’ 
FRENCH DRESss.-— 
This represents a 
.Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. GU46 and costs Gd. 
or 15 cents, is in seven sizes from two to cight years of age. 


6102 
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6074 6074 


GGIRLS' 


AND AN ATTACHED CIRCULAR KILTED SKIRT. 
(Described on Page 48.) 


A simple little frock is here shown made of dotted Swiss, 
relieved with edging and insertion. The neck is in square 
Dutch outline, and the long body is gathered both at the 
-front and at the back, where a closing is made.  Bretelles 
that taper to the waist-line give a broad-shouldered effect, 
and the short puff sleeves are banded. The full skirt ts 





OR MuissEs' SAILOR COSTUME, WITH BLOUSE IN FRENCH STYLE BUT- 
TONED TO THE NECK, AND HAVING A SAILOR OR SHAWL COLLAR, 


gathered to the body, a belt being included in the joining. 
A ribbon sash is bowed at the back. 
White’ silk gingham will make a pretty little frock, 





6102 


MISSES’ DRESS: CONSISTING OF A SURPLICE WAIST OR BODICE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH FULL-LENGTH 
OR ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A THREE-PIECE SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED Box-PLAIr OR GATHERS AT THE 
BACK, AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. 


(Described on Page 48.) 


with ribbon-run beading. Lawn, dimity and similar fabrics 

are also much used. For party wear white India linon will 
give good results, rows of insertion let in afford- 
Ing garniture. 


FIGURE No. 38G.—Lirtrte Boys’ Stuit.— 
A suit for little boys is here illustrated. The 
pattern, which is No. 6090 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in four sizes from three to six years 
of age, and may be seen again by referring to 
page 57. 

White piqué and lawn were associated in this 
suit, rufles of embroidery giving an elaborate 
touch. The jaunty short jacket is seamed 
under the arms and flares becomingly in front. 
The sleeves are of regular coat shaping. 

The trousers are shaped with the regulation 
inside and outside leg seams and a centre seam, 
darts adjusting them over the hips. 

A wide collar is the salient feature of the 
blouse, which droops all around and_ closes 
under a box-plait at the centre of the front. 
Turn-back cuffs finish the sleeves. 

Velvet, cloth and flannel are sometimes used 
fur these suits, with linen or wash silk for the 
blouse. A suit of dark-bluc velvet may have a 
finish of silk braid, and a China silk blouse 
will be pretty worn with it. 


FigtkE No. $9G.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ 
Frock.—This represents a Misses’ or Girls’ dress. The 
pattern,’ which is No. 6076 and costs 9d_ or 20 cents, isin 
ten sizes from five to fourteen years of age, and is also 
shown on page 47. 

Edging, insertion and ribbon-run beading elaborate this 
frock, for which pink mercerized gingham was here used, 
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with a yoke of tucked linen lawn and sleeves of the same 
material plain. The waist droops all around and has a dis- 
tinctive feature in the bolero, which is rounded away both at 






GIRLB’ OR MISSES’ DREss, WITH ATTACHED, STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT, AND 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE BOLERO AND SLEEVE Caps. 
(Described on Page 49.) 


the back and front. A deep yoke is introduced, and a nar- 
row band finishes the neck. The blouse sleeves drooping 
over bands have deep caps of the pink fabric, giving the 
effect of over-sleeves. The full skirt is gathered all around 
and is joined to the waist under a belt. 

Gingham, madras, percale, lawn, dimity and similar fabrics 
are selected for girls’ dresses, and wash braid or embroidery 
may be used to trim. White silk gingham would make up 
nicely, with a sash of pale blue or pink ribbon. 





FIGURE No. 40 G.—Missrs’ TotLETTE.—This combines 
a Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 6099 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age, and is again depicted on page 53. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 6078 
and costs %d. or 20 cents, is in five 
sizes from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age, and is differently illustrated on 
page 9). 

Blue-dotted white foulard gives a 
pleasing development in this shirt- 
waist frock, with insertion and narrow 
ribbon to trim. The skirt is of five-gored shaping 
and has a graduated, gathered flounce that gives a 
becoming flare at the bottom. Gathers or an in- 
verted box-plait may regulate the fulness at the 
back, and the use of a dip is optional. 

The shirt-waist is gathered at the neck and may 
have the fulness at the waist-line in front gathered 
or adjusted to the figure by a belt. The back has 
a pointed yoke-facing and has slight fulness at the 
waist. A band of the insertion conceals the clos- 
ing in front, and the straight collar has turn-overs 
of lace and a tie of black satin. Band cuffs con- 
fine the bishop sleeves, but they may be cut off in 
elbow length or replaced by shirt-waist sleeves with 
link cuffs. A ribbon sash bowed at the back with 
long ends is a stylish adjunct. 

All the wash fabrics are fashionable for shirt- 
waist suits, and a plain finish may be given if preferred. 
- Palé-blue silk gingham dotted in white will be pretty, and a 
stock and belt of white may be worn. White dimity with 
a green figured design will make a dainty and cool dress for 
Summer. Figured blue-and-white lawn also gives charming 
results, with insertion and narrow edging. 








Figure No. 41G.— LitrLte Girvs’ FROCK, WITH 
GuIMPE.—A pretty frock is here illustrated. The pattern, 
which is No. GOO1 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes 

from two to seven years of age. 

‘A quaint short-bodied effect is ob- 
tained in this little frock, which sug- 
gests the Empire modes and is made 
up of dotted dimity, decorated with 
ribbon-run beading. The body, topped 

~ by a shallow yoke, is low and rounding 
at the neck, and supports a full skirt, 
finished around the lower edge with a 
deep hem. The sleeves are slashed 
on the outside and are in cap style. 

Tucked and plain nainsook are com- 
bined in the guimpe, with insertion 
and narrow edging for trimming. The 

fulness at the waist is regulated by a tape inserted 
in a casing, and a band collar completes the neck. 
The bishop sleeves are shirred to form frills at the 
wrists and are decorated with edging to correspond 
with the neck. 

Dotted Swiss with pale-blue ribbon bows will 
give a dainty effect, and all-over embroidery may 
be used for the guimpe. Linen lawn, nainsook, 
gingham and soft woollens are recommended. 


ae 
No. 6118.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


A stylish conception carried out in biscuit- 
colored étamine appears on page 44. The costume includes 
a blouse waist tucked around and sagging prettily over a 
crush belt that buckles at the front. Fulness appears at the 
top under a straight collar that finishes the neck, and the 
closing is made along the left shoulder and side. If desired, 
however, the collar may be omitted, and the neck cut in 
Dutch or low, round effect. The full-length sleeves are 
tucked above straight bands, but they may be cut off at the 
elbow. A regularly fitted lining serves as foundation. 

The skirt, which is of the five-gored flare variety; ‘may 
show applied plaits in tuck effect, any of which may be 
omitted. An inverted box-plait or gathers may dispose of 
the fulness at the back, according to preference. A meas- 
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6068 
GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH ATTACHED FULL SKIRT, ANB WITID OR WITH- 
OUT THE GUIMPE OR Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 49.) 


urement of about three yards and one-fourth is afforced in 
the middle sizes at the lower edge. | 
White India linen would be smart, with a scarlet silk belt. 
For more dressy occasions crépe cloth, veiling, pongee, 
grenadine and granite cloth are appropriate. 
We have pattern No. 6118 in five sizes for misses from 


48 
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thirteen to seventeen years of age. For amiss of fifteen one of that type depicted on page 46, blue and white 
years, the costume requires five yards and seven-eighths of French flannel were utilized, and decorated with machine- 
material forty-four inches wide, with a yard anda half of stitching. Figure No. 31G also introduces this design. 
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w' OR MISSES’ Russran DRESS, WITH BOoX-PLAITED 


The blouse is tucked at the back and 
front and droops all around in the char- 


acteristic manner. The closing is made 

So at the centre of the front to the neck 

with buttons and buttonholes, and a body 

| lining gives support. The essential broad- 

I) shouldered effect is heightened by a collar 
Bs \ 
Cn = 


that may follow either the shaw! or sailor 

outline. Straight cuffs complete the bis- 

hop sleeves, and a silk tie gives an orna- 

mental touch. A circular kilted skirt is 
“——~"" attached to the blouse and sets out 
prettily at the lower edge. 

White butcher’s linen would be pretty 
with a collar of pale-blue cotton moiré 
trimmed with wash lace. White mohair 
or flannel is also smart, and scarlet may 

‘be strikingly introduced in a tie or sash. 
Adaptable to the mode are serge, lady’s- 
cloth, alpaca, cashmere, étamine, duck, 
pique, gingham, mercerized goods and 
tailor suitings. 

We have pattern No. 6074 in twelve 
sizes from three to fourteen years of age. 
For a girl of nine years, the costume re- 





Back SHAWL OR SATLOR 


CALL ASO RENOCHEL SHILISe quires five yards and one-eighth of ma- 


(Described on Page 50.) 


material in the same width for eight folds. Price of pat- the same width for the collar. Price of 


_ No. 6066.—Misses’ COSTUME. 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. . 


White piqué gives a note of contrast to the mode pictured 
on page 45 in a development of striped gingham; another Surplice effects are being introduced 
illustration appears at figure No. 28 G. A shirt-waist or — with much favor, and the waist included 
blouse is included in the costume and is tucked at the back, in the costume pictured on page 46 and 
and to yoke depth in front, the closing being arranged = at figures Nos.26G and 35 G represents a 


slightly .at the left of the centre with buttons 
and buttonholes. The waist droops in front 
over a strap-belt, and a turn-over ornaments the 
removable collar. Corresponding sections are clis- 
played on the cuffs which finish the bishop sleeves 
and close on the inside with buttons and button- 
holes. A body lining in four pieces may be 
used, 

Five gores shape the skirt, which flares at the 
lower edge, where in the middle sizes it measures 
about three yards and one-fourth. An _ inverted 
box-plait or gathers may be used at the back, and 
a circular flounce, from beneath which the skirt 
should be cut away, may be made an additional 
feature. 

Blue mercerized linen will be stylish, with braid 
or Arabe lace for garniture. Batiste, lawn, piqué. 
foulard and other dress fabrics are appropriate. 
White and blue dimity would be very attractive 
with bands of insertion and a ribbon stock and 
belt. 

We have pattern No. 6066 in five sizes for 
misses from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 
For a miss pf fifteen years, the costume without 
flounce requires seven yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-seven inches wide; with zores cut 
away beneath flounce, eight yards and one-fourth 
of goods in the same width, each with one vard of 
piqué twenty-seven inches wide for belt, turn- 


terial twenty-seven inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material in 


pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, oe 
No. 6102.—MISSES’ DRESS. 
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GIRLS’ OR Misses’ Dress, WITH Yor, Blouse Watst, Fancy FuLt- 
LENGE OR ELBOW SLEEVES, AND ATTACHED GATHERED SKIRYI. 


(Described on Pave 50.) 


overs and bands to trim. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. — popular fancy. In the first instance mist-blue dotted dimity 


ae 


No. 6074.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ SAILOR COSTUME. 


trimmed with insertion was used for the dress, the fronts 
being tucked on the shoulders and shaped to frame a chemi- 
sette of all-over lace headed by a standing collar. The back 
is also tucked at each side of the closing, which is effected 


Sailor costumes are universally becoming, and for the with buttons and buttonholes. Fulness appears at the waist- 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED COAT 


line of the back and in front, where a pretty, bouffant effect 
is obtained. The bishop sleeves, tucked at the top, may he 
in elbow length drooping over bands, or they may be con- 
tinued to full length and puff out in the new way. A lining 
supports the waist and sleeves. 

A three-piece skirt, dart-fitted over the hips, completes 
the costume, and an inverted box-plait or gathers may 
remove the fulness at the back. The flare at the lower 
edge, which in the middle sizes measures about three yards, 
is emphasized by a graduated, circular flounce, from beneath 


which the skirt may be cut away, and the dip may be 


defined if desired. A 
pretty adjunct is the crush 
belt of ribbon. 

One of the charming 
Dolly Varden  muslins 
would be dainty, with 
Valenciennes lace decora- 
tions and a du Barry sash 
of panne or black velvet 
ribbon. Pale-yellow silk 
muslin would also be 
stylish. Lawn, organdy, 
dotted Swiss, foulard, 
nainsook, linens,  mer- 
cerized goods, Summer 
silks and various woollen 
fabrics are recommended. 
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6112 


MISSES’ 
(Described on Page 51.) 


We have pattern No. 6102 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. Fora miss of fifteen 
years, the dress with gores cut away beneath flounce re- 
‘quires eight yards of material twenty-seven inches wide ; 
with gores not cut away beneath flounce, nine yards and one- 
fourth in the same width, each with three-eighths of a yard 
of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the chemisette. 
Price, Ls. or 25 cents. 
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wae, 
No. 6076.—GIRLS' OR MISSES’ DRESS. 


A bolero may be made the salient feature of the dress 


pictured on page 47 developed in china-blue dimity, relieved © 








Box-PLaITED Coat, IN REGULAR OR SHORT THREF- QUARTER [.ENGTH WITH 
SHAWL OR SAILOR COLLAR, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVE J[.INING. 


49 


with embroidery. At figure No. 39 G another illustration is 
given. A rounding yoke heads the waist, which displays 
fulness at the top and lower edge, the closing being effected 
at the back with buttons and buttonholes. Sleeves of the 
bishop type gathered into narrow bands are employed, and 
caps irregularly shaped at the lower edge may be used 
or not, according to fancy. The bolero sections have round- 
ing edges that reveal the blousing front and back in becom- 
ing style. A band completes the neck, and frills are a deco- 
rative point. A straight, gathered skirt is attached to the 
waist, and a deep hem finishes it at the lower edge. Included 
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in the joining is a belt, and a body 
lining acts as foundation for the waist. 

Pink-and-white Summer silk dotted 
in black would be dainty with trim. 
mings of Mechlin or Cluny lace. 
Smart results are also achieved with: 
organdy, dotted and plain Swiss, nain- 
sook, mull, batiste, wash silk and soft 
woollen materials. 

We have pattern No. 6076 in ten 
sizes for girls from five to fourteen 
years of age. To make the dress for 
a girl of nine years, will require five 
yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


LALLA 


ae 

No. 6068.—GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 

The unique disposition of the trim. 
ming Is a feature of this frock, shown 
on page 47, which was cleveloped in 
rose-pink lawn, elaborated with white lace. The dress, 
which may be seen in another development at figure No. 
30 G, is in picturesque French style, displaying the charac- 
teristic long waist that has fulness in front and at the back, 
where the closing is made with buttons and _ buttonholes. 
The low, square outline of the neck is followed by a fanci- 
fully shaped bertha extending over the tops of quaint - 
abbreviated sleeves that are lengthened by frills of the 
material edged with lace. A full skirt is attached to the 
waist, and a ruffle headed by insertion may adorn the lower 
edge. A sash is a dressy accessory. 

The pattern provides a guimpe of nainsook and tucking 
which closes at the back with buttons and buttonholes; a 


50 


shirr-string holds it in place at the waist. Its use is optional, 
however, as is also that of the body lining. Bands of in- 
sertion bordered with edging complete the neck and the 
wrists of the bishop sleeves. White dotted Swiss, with lace 
incrustations and a lining of blush-pink 
taffeta, would be charming for a little tot, or 
one of the rose-patterned Pompadour muslins 
might replace it. Sashes of panne ribbon 
are appropriate, with frocks of mull, lawn, 
dimity, India linon, wash and China silk 
and net. 

We have pattern No. 6068 in eight sizes 
for girls from three to ten years of age. For 
a girl of five years, the dress requires three 
yards and one-eighth of material thirty-six inches wide, with 
half a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches wide for sleeves 
and half a yard of fancy tucking eighteen inches wide for 
simulating yoke, for the guimpe. Price of pattern, ‘id. or 
20 cents. 





ae 
No. 6082.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 


Numerous stylish frocks are now exhibited in linen, and 
the mode shown on page 48 is of this fashionable material 
in blue, relieved with white piqué. A removable shield topped 
by a standing collar plays an important part in the dress, which 
has a box-plaited back and straight fronts that lap broadly 
and close with buttons and buttonholes. The collar may be of 
shawl or sailor shaping and stands out over the tops of the 
sleeves, which are of the conventional bishop order drooping 
over wristbands. A strap-belt adds a finishing touch. 

Buff Galatea would be céc with decorations of Irish point 
embroidery. Red is in favor among the ultra-fashion- 
able and would be striking combined with Venise lace. 
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Misses’ COAT, IN FULL OR TIHREF-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH SHAWL COLLAR, FLY OR VISIBLE CLOSING AND BIsiop 
OR FLOWING SLEEVES. 
(Described on Page 51.) 


We have pattern No. 6082 in eleven sizes from four to 
fourteen years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the dress 
requires four yards and one-fourth of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, with a yard and one-fourth of piqué in the same 
width for shield, belt, wristbands and bands to trim. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6111!1.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES' DRESS. 


An elaborate effect is given. the mode illustrated on. page 
48 and at figure No. 27 G by tucks, and in the former in- 
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MissEs’ Box ETON OR BOLFRO JACKET, WITIL FLOWING SLEEVE > 
IN EITHER OF TWO STYLES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Taks 
OR THE ROUND COLLAR FROM WHICH THE CIRCULAR FRILL 

MAY BE OMITTED. (KNOWN AS THE COFFRE COAT.) 


(Described on Page 51.) 


stance dimity showing a Dresden design was used in combi- 
nation with all-ovér embroidery and insertion. Tucks are 
arranged below the square yoke and the blouse droops 
hbecomingly all around. Puffs give style to the sleeves, 
which have tucked caps at the top and may be in elbow 
length, or in full length with the linings faced in cuff effect. 
The closing 

is made at 





the back 

with buttons 

\ Sey and button- 
\ <i holes, and a 
RY ER straight col- 
AY FS lar completes 
\ BY the neck. A 
\ “i \ lining is used 

+f RY as a support 

we for the waist. 

A The full, 

YA YE straight skirt 

is joined to 

the waist and 

has a deep 





hem as a 
finish for the 
lower edge. 
A ribbon belt 
providesa 
final dressy 
touch. 
Cream 
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SOS colored ba- 

: \ \ NV tiste would 

\ \ \: FN be charming, 

: R \ WN with acces- 

et AGE \ sories of 
SSS | pale-blue 

. panne rib- 

oe bon. Swiss, 


silk and nain- 
sook, lawn 
and woollens 
are worn. 
We have pattern No. 6111 in ten sizes from five to four- 
tven years of age. To make the dress for.a gis] of.mine 
years, requires four yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one yard of all-over embroid- 
ery eighteen inches wide for covering the collar, yoke and 
lower part of sleeves. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6112.—MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED Coat. 


This attractive design is exhibited on page 49 developed in 
black taffeta, and a relief note is supplied in a collar of Irish 
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6100 


6100 


GIRLS’ ROx-PLAITED Coat, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH SAILOR OR SHAWL COLLAR. 


(Described on this Page.; 


lace. The coat, which may be in regular or short three- 
quarter length, displays box-plaits arranged at the back and 
front, and the closing is made at the centre with buttons 
and buttonholes. Straight bands finish the two-seam bishop 
sleeves, which may be mounted on close linings, and a collar 
that may be of either the shawl or sailor shaping is provided 
as an ornamental feature. 

Pongee would be smart with Arabe lace and black satin 
decorations. Moiré is in great favor, as are also serge, 
cheviot, broadcloth, peau de soie and cravenette. 

We have pattern No. 6112 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. Fora miss of fifteen 
years, the coat in short three-quarter length requires seven 
yards and one-half of material twenty inches wide, or three 
and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches wide ; the regular three- 
quarter length coat, eight yards and 
one-half twenty inches wide, or three 
and three-fourths yards fifty - four 
inches wide, each with five-eighths of 
a-yard of all-over lace eighteen inches 
_ wide for the collar. Price, 9d. or 20 
cents. 

Be 


No. 6098.—MISSES’ COAT. 


The full-length and three-quarter 
coats are essentially correct, and 
charming examples are pictured on 
page 50 in cloth, machine-stitched, 
and also in taffeta relieved with an 
Irish lace collar. The coat, which 

_may be made in full or three-quarter 
length, displays vents introduced at 
the lower part of the under-arm seams, 
and either a fly or visible button clos- 
ing may be made at the front. The 
two-seam bishop sleeves that droop 
over straight cuffs may be replaced 
by flowing sleeves of the one-seam 
order, and a shawl collar is a stylish 
adjunct that emphasizes the breadth 
of the shoulders. 
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6106 


welts conceal the openings to upright pockets. 


Old blue moiré would be stylish contrasted with a collar 


of Irish lace. Peau de soie, cheviot and serge are used. 


We have pattern No. 6098 in five sizes for misses from 
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Openings may be made in either or both 
+tunder-asm seams for convenience in lifting the skirt, and 


thirteen to seventeen years of age. ‘To make the coat in 
three-quarter length, for a miss of fifteen years, will require 
five yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, or three yards fifty-four inches wide; the coat in full 
length, seven yards and one-fourth of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide, or three 
yards and one-half fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents, 


ae 


No. 6088.—MISSES’ BOX ETON oR 
BOLERO JACKET. 


A stylish jacket or “coffee coat” is 
shown at figure No. 35.G, 
and again on page 50, 
where broadcloth was 
used for development, a 
lace collar adding an 
air of distinction. The 
mode, of the box Eton 
type, partakes of the 
character of a bolero 
jacket and fits comfort. 
ably, the fronts describ- 
ing points at the lower 
edge. The sleeves may 
be fashioned in flowing 
style in regulation length, 
or they may be shortened 
and finished with or without circular frills. A circular frill 
may also adorn the round collar, and tabs drawn through 
rings may be added for ornament, but both may be dis- 
pensed with. 

Fawn broadcloth with Arabe lace would be c&zc, and red 
serge is very attractive for country use. Black peau de 
soie is in favor for a garment of this description, and the 
collar may be faced with white satin overlaid with lace. 
Conservative tastes also incline to tailor anc..dress goods, 
moiré, peau de soie, cheviot, and pongee which’ give excel- 
lent results. PP Ss de 

We have pattern No. 6088 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. For a miss of fiftten years, 
the jacket requires a yard and three-fourths of material fifty- 
four inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of all-over 
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GIRLS’ Box-CoatT, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, CLOSED WITH VISIBLE BUTTONS 


OR A FLy. 
(Described on Page 52.) 


lace eighteen inches wide for covering the collar. Price, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
wae, 


No. 6100.—GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED COAT. | 
Black is extremely fashionable for jackets and coats for 
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MiISSES’ SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT- BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK 
AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SI-EEVES, AND 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


(Described on this Page .) 
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Misses’ SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK WITH DFEP 
Poinren YoKE, Hien, PoInTED OR DUTCH RouND NECK, FUil. LENGTH 
OR ELBow BIsnor SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED Box- 


PLALT AT THE RacK OR THE Bony LINING. 
(Described on Page 53.) 


the younger generation, and in taffeta was used for making 
the garment shown at the top of page 51, the sombre tone 
being relieved by a collar of Irishlace. Figure No. 36 G also 
represents this design. The mode, in three-quarter length, 
displays broad box-plaits at the back, and also in front, where 
buttons and buttonholes effect the closing. Bishop sleeves 
shaped with two seams are employed, and the breadth of the 
shoulders is fashionably exaggerated by a collar that may 
follow either the shawl or sailor outline. 

Dull-blue moiré piped with black and with an_ Irish 
lace collar would be extremely smart. Peau de soie, light- 
weight broadcloth, serge and cheviot are also stylish. 

We have pattern No. 6100 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the coat 
requires six yards of material twenty inches wide, or two 
yards and one-half fifty-four inches wide, each with half a 
yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the collar. 
Price of pattern, {d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 6106.—GIRLS’ BOX COAT. 


Box styles continue in popularity, and a coat of that shap- 
ing appears at the foot of page 51 made of light-tan cloth 
and also of black taffeta. The coat, in three-quarter length, 
has vents introduced at the lower ends of the under-arm 
seams, and a rolling collar and revers add style to the 
neck. Visible buttons or a fly may effect the closing, and 
turn-back cuffs ornament the two-seam sleeves. 

Black moiré would be c/7c, with a Jace collar introduced 
as the chief feature. Peau de soie, light-weight broad- 








cloth, cheviot and serge are used. 

We have pattern No. 6106 ir 
eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of 
nine years, the eoat needs three 
yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, or a yard 
and three-fourths fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20) 
cents. 

ae 


No. 6089.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST 
OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Charming adaptations are given 
of the mode pictured in the accom- 
panying engravings, with the popu- 
lar back closing. Developments in 
all-over embroidery, fancy tucking 
and fancy waisting displaying fag- 
goting are exhibited. Fulness ap- 
pears at the waist-line of the front, 
which pouches attractively, and 
the back, closing with buttons and buttonholes, sets 
smoothly and is lengthened by a skirt section. <A 
band and high collar may finish the neck, although, 
if preferred, either a Dutch round or square out- 
line may be substituted. Bands complete the bishop 
sleeves, which, however, may be similarly treated 
in elbow length. The pattern supplies a_ lining 
consisting of backs and a dart-fitted front seamed 
at the centre. A belt of ribbon follows the dip 
outline. 

Dotted Swiss in white or any of the dainty 
colors in which it comes would make up attrac- 
tively, with lace medallions set in, in yoke effect. 
The exquisite Dolly Varden muslins are also appro- 
priate. A dainty result may be achieved with 


6089 


Nile-green silk gingham, or blush-pink beige with 
lustrous, silken surface; the collar should be of 
French 


black taffeta embroidered in white silk. 
knots are also fashionable for deco- 
ration, and lace medallions may be 
set in. Batiste, mull, organdy, lawn, 
dimity, nainsook and woollens re- 
spond well to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 6089 in five sizes 
for misses from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age. For a miss of fifteen years, the 
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MISsEs' SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BAcK, 
WITH HIGH OR DtuTcH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK AND FULI- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES AND WITIL OR WITHOUT 
THE Bopy LintinGc. (KNOWN AS THE ‘' GIBSON ” SHIRT-WAIST.) 


(Described on Page 53.) 


pattern calls for four yards and one-eighth of material 
eighteen inches wide, or two yards and seven-eighths twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents, 


MISSES’ 


No. 6083.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOYSE. 


Waists that close at the back are conspicuous this season, 
and charming adaptations are exhibited in an endless variety 
cf colorings. Méetallic-blue dimity and all-over embroidery 
were used for developing this mode, pictured on page 52, 
and ribbon-run beading furnished the decoration. The 
waist, which blouses in front, is headed by a yoke, finished 
with the neck-band supporting the collar, and fulness is dis- 
played at the waist-line of the back, where the closing may 
be concealed under a box-plait arranged at the centre. The 
neck, however, may be shaped in a pointed or Dutch round 
effect, if preferred. The bishop sleeves may be in full 
length, drooping over narrow wristbands, or they may be 
banded in jaunty elbow length. The finishing touch is: sup- 
plied in a crush ribbon belt, and the pattern provides a lining 
consisting of backs and a front for foundation, if desired. . 

Pale-yellow dotted Swiss would be fashionable, with dec- 
orations of Irish lace medallions and a suggestion of black 
velvet. Organdy, nainsook, lawn, India linon, mull, batiste, 
silk, and woollen fabrics respond satisfactorily to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 6083 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 
for a miss of fifteen years, requires three yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of all- 
over embroidery eighteen inches wide, to cover collar and 
yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


wae, 
No. 6062.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- BLOUSE. 


Waists that close at the back are too becoming to be 
abandoned for other designs. Pale yellow piqué made 
up attractively in this mode, depicted on page 52, and 
machine-stitching provided the decoration, Two  plaits 
are taken up on each shoulder in “Gibson” style and 





Missks’ SHIRT- WAIST SHIRT-WAIST 


AND 


OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, 
SLEEVES OR FUni- LENGTH OR ELBOW BIsHoPp SLEEVES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK-YOKE FACING ok Ropy LINING. 


WITH 


(Described on this Page.) 


extend to the waist-line both back and front, a_strap- 
belt outlining a becoming: slope. The full-length bishop 
sleeves finished with narrow cuffs may be shortened to 


SHIRT-WAIST, ETC. 53 


the elbow and 
droop over. 
bands. A high- 
necked effect 
may be given 
by a collar that 
Supports a turn-- 
over and con 
ceals the neck- 
band, but, if 
preferred, a 
Dutch round or 
square neck 








GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ PEASANT GUIMPE OR WAIST-SLIP, SHIRRED AT 
REGULATION OR FRENCH BELT Link DErprit oR CuT OFF IN 
YOKE STYLE, With HIGH OR Dutch ROUND NECK AND WITH 

FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES. 


(Described on Page 54.) 


may be introduced instead. A lining including backs and — 
a dart-fitted front may be used as foundation. 

White cotton moiré would be c/ic with a white stock and 
scarlet tie. Mercerized linen also gives good results, and_ 
cotton cheviot, lawn, butcher’s linen, piqué, Galatea) duck, 
taffeta and cloth are extensiv ely used. 

We have pattern No. 6062 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of fifteen years, the 
shirt-waist requires three yards and five-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


wae 
No. 6099.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Simple designs in shirt-waists are much in evidence and 
one conforming to all demands is illustrated in the adjacent 
column in mercerized goods, It is also pictured at figure No. 
40 G. Gathers regulate the fulness at the waist-line of the 
back, which may be topped by a pointed yoke-facing, and 
also at the neck in front. The closing is effected with -but- 
tons and buttonholes through a box-plait arranged at the 
centre, and the fulness at the belt may be adjusted as de- 
sired. Neck completion is afforded in a stock with turn- 
overs that is worn over the neck-band, and ties may be 
bowed tastefully at the throat. A variety of sleeve effects 
is supplied, bishop sleeves in full length gathered into cuffs 
that button on the inside, or in elbow length drooping over 
bands, being provided; or those of the regulation shirt- 
waist order, finished with cuffs designed for links, may re- 
place them. A body lining consisting of a back seamed at 
the centre, and dart-fitted fronts may be utilized for founda- 
tion, if necessary. A ribbon belt finishes the waist. 

White dotted Swiss, with elbow sleeves, would be pretty, 
and pearl bullet buttons would be appropriate for the closing. 
Lawn, nainsook, dimity, mull, grass and butcher’s linen and 
shirt-waist materials i in general are advocated. 

We have pattern No. 6099 in five sizes for misses trom 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. Fora miss of fifteen 
years, the shirt-waist requires three yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 6073.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS' PEASANT GUIMPE OR 
WAIST-SLIP. 


Pretty adjuncts of 





Misses’ OR GIRLS’ GUIMPFE OR Walst SLIP, WITH HIGH OR 
DUTCH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
BisHOp SLEEVES, AND SHIRRED AT THE BELT-LINE OR CUT OFF 

IN YOKE STYLE. 


(Described on this Page.) 


ruimpes, and the mode illustrated on page 53 may be util- 
ized as such, or fashioned for a waist-slip to be worn under 
transparent fabrics serving as a foundation and to hold the 
waist out properly. The mode, shown in dotted silk and 
lawn ornamented with fancy stitches is gathered at the top 
under a collar, but a Dutch round neck may be adopted in- 
stead, and the closing is made at the back with buttons and 
buttonholes. Shallow bands finish the bishop sleeves, but 
if preferred, they may be made to droop over bands in jaunty 
elbow length. The garment may be shirred at regulation or 
French belt-line depth or cut off in yoke style, as preferred. 

Fancy all-overs, in tucking or embroidery or elaborated 
with faggoting, may be employed for the guimpe, and for the 
waist-slip organdy lining, lawn and China silk may be utilized. 
’ We have pattern No. 6073 in seven sizes from two to four- 
teen years of &ge. For a girl of eight years, when used 
asa guimpe will require a yard and © 
seven-eighths, of material twenty 
inches wide ; when used as a waist- 
slip a:yard and seven-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide. Price, 6d. or 10 
cents. 

ae 


No. 6072.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ 
GUIMPE OR WAIST-SLIP. 


Since both high and low necks 
are worn during warm weather, 
guimpe$S accompany many frocks. 
The garment depicted above in 
all-over lace or tucking associated 
with ‘silk, will be found desir- 
able for wear as a guimpe or as 
a waist-slip with frocks of thin 
materials made without a body 
lining. The mode is in_ high- 
necked style, completed with a 
standing collar; although provision 
is made for a Dutch round or 
square neck, according to fancy. 
Bancs complete the bishop sleeves 
in full-length, but if elbow length 
_be preferred, they may be shortened 
and similarly finished. The guimpe 
may be shirred at the belt line, or 
cut off in yoke style. 


many of the season’s frocks are 





over net, embroidery, tucking or lace may be utilized 
We have pattern No. 6072 in six sizes from six to sixteen 

years of.age. . For a.miss, of...twelye years, the guimpe 

requires one yard of silk twenty inches wide for elbow 
sleeves, or a yard and three-éighths of silk for 

’ full-length sleeves, each with a yard and one. 
eighth of all-over lace or tucking eighteen inches 
wide for collar, bands and simulating yoke. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


wae 
No. 6096.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM 
BISHOP SLEEVE. 


An innovation in sleeves is the artistic crea- 
tion designated 4s the du Barry or mandolin 
style, and of this order is the design illustrated 
herewith developed in black taffeta, decorated with appli- 
qué. : The sleeve, which is desirable for jackets, coats, etc., 
is of the bishop order and 
shaped with two seams. 
A comfortable adjustment 
is displayed at the top, the | 
mode widening in a man- 
ner suggestive of a man- 
dolin at the lower edge, 
where gathers control the 
fulness under bands. A 
close-fitting lining may be 
used for a foundation if 
desired. 

A coat of black moiré 
would be stylish with 
sleeves of this type. Peau 
de soie, pongee, cheviot, 
serge, broadcloth and cra- 
venette are fashionable 
materials. 

We have pattern No. 
G096 in seven sizes from 
four to sixteen years of 
age. For a missof twelve 
years, a pair of sleeves 
requires a yard and three- 
eighths of material twenty- 





MIssES’ OR GIRLS’ Two-SEaM 
BISHOP SLEEVE, 1N DU BARRY OR 
OR MANDOLIN STYLE. WITH OR 
WITHOUT CLOSE LINING: FOR 

Coats, JACKETS, Etc. 
(Described on this Page.) 





Missrs’ SKIRT, WITH INVERTED ROX-PLAIT AT THE BACK: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT BoOX- PLAITED TO FLOUNCE DEPTH. 


(Described on Page 55.) 


seven inches wide, or three-fourths of a yard fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


Fanciful effects may be achieved with strips of nainsook 
and embroidery or tucking joined with faggoting; or all- 
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No. 6108.—MISSES’ ‘SKIRT. 


Box-plaits threaded with insertion elaborate the skirt pic- 


. tured on the opposite page developed in ‘silver-gray crépe cloth, 





MISSES’ FIvE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH 


(Described on this Page.) 


and soft, pliable fabrics are especially appropriate for repro- 
ducingit. The skirt, of the five-gored order, displays tapering 
box-plaits that are stitched to flounce depth and fall free 
below in becoming fulness. An inverted box-plait is arranged 
at the back, and the dip may be introduced if desired. A 
skirt shaped by five gores serves as foundation and has the 
fulness at the back taken up to accord with the outside skirt, 
which measures about four yards and one-half at the lower 
edge in the middle sizes. 

Ivory-white albatross would be stylish with a waist Bei 
plaited to correspond. A bit of Irish lace, in bands, and 
white panne ribbon would add to the general 
effect. Veiling, cashmere, silk muslin, Lans- 
downe, challis and Swiss are recommended. 

We have pattern No. 6108 in five sizes 
for misses from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age. For a miss of. fifteen years, the 
skirt requires four yards and seven-eighths | 


of material forty-four inches wide. Price’ 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
ae, 
No. 6078.—MISSES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE 
SKIRT. 


Flare skiits are in universal use, and the 
design, which is illustrated above, is especially 
pretty in figured organdy, effectively trimmed 
with appliqué lace. Another effect is shown 
at figure No. 40G. Five gores give shap- li- 
ing to the mode, which may have the ful- Pp te 
ness at the back removed in an inverted k } 
box-plait or gathers. The flare at the lower ; 
cdge may be emphasized by a graduated, 
gathered flounce from beneath which the 
skirt may be cut away, and a measurement 
of about three yards and one-fourth is af- 
forded in the middle sizes. The dip may be 
used at the top. 

Dull-pink foulard would be pretty with 
Chantilly or filet lace medallions inset. Sat- 
isfactory results are also obtained with lawn, dimity, mull, 
dotted Swiss, nainsook and light woollen materials. 


INVERTED Box-PLatir 
BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE GRADUATED, GATHERED FLOUNCE, 
FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SACK NIGHT-Gown, 


material thirty-six inches wide. 


We have pattern No. 6078 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the skirt without flounce requires three yards and five- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide; with gores cut 

away beneath 
flounce, four yards 
2 of goods in the 
\ same width. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
‘ 


. 


No. 6063.— 
MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ 
. ~ SACK. NIGHT- 
y Gown. 

Simplicity is a 
commendable fea- 
ture in undermus- 
lins, and the neat 
appearance of the mode illustrated 
on this page will be found very pleas- 
ing after the elaborate effects so 
generally seen. Cambric was 
chosen for the development, and 
edging provided the trimming. A 
pointed yoke- facing may be made 
the characteristic item of the gown, 
which is shaped in sack style and 
closes at the front with buttons and 
buttonholes. A rolling collar with 
frilled edges adds finish to the 

neck, and the bands completing 
the bishop sleeves are similarly treated. Two-seam slecves 
are also provided. 

Nainsook would be pretty with the yoke- facing formed of 
alternate strips of lace and embroidery, or a gown of white 
lawn would be very serviceable, trimmed with ribbon-run 
beading or embroided edging. Soft flannel in pink or. blye, 
spotted in white, would be pretty associated with pqint, de 
Paris lace. Dimity, lawn, India linon, mazaljea, | one: cloth, 
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nainsook, muslin, and challis are suited to the mode. . .; 
We have. pattern No. 6063 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. 


To make the garment for a miss of 
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6063 
WITH BISHOP OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT YOKE-FACINGS. 


(Described on this Page.) 


twelve years, will require tour yards and ee of 


te eee 
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No. 6120.—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


A pleasing variation of the long-waisted French styles is 
represented on this page developed in percale associated 





LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DkEss, WETH HiGiH oR DUTCH SQUARE 
NECK, BIsHoP OR CAP SLEEVES, AND AN ATTACHED CIRCULAR 
SKIRT WITH OR WITHOUT A SHORT UPPER PORTION, 


(Described on this Page.) 
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6087 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys' BISHOP DRESS OR FROCK, WITH STRAIGHT 
LOWER EDGE, FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT PUFF SLEEVES, AND 
Hicu NeEcK OR DUTCH ROUND NECK WITH OR WITHOUT Rows 
OF SHIRRING BELow. 
(Described on this Page.) 


with embroidery. The waist is supported by a lining and 
has fulness at the top and lower edge in the front and back. 
A square yoke is exhibited at the top, a circular bertha 
outlining it, and the neck is completed with a band collar. 
The latter, however, may be omitted and a Dutch square 
neck introduced. Cap sleeves that may be slashed on the 
top may replace the full-length bishop sleeves that are gath- 
ered into shallow bands. A circular skirt with or without 
a short upper portion is attached to the waist. 

Scarlet Galatea is also c/éc for juveniles, and other fash- 
ionable materials are duck, lawn, madras and Swiss. 

We have pattern No. 6120 in eight sizes for little girls 
from three to ten years of age. For a girl of five years, the 
dress calls for two yards and three-fourths of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of all-over 
embroidery eighteen inches wide for the yoke, collar and 
wristbands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 6087.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
BISHOP DRESS OR FROCK. 


The picturesque dress of bishop shap- 
ing illustrated on this page was developed 
in nainsook, trimmed with insertion and 
edging. The dress is shirred at the top 
and has a band collar; however, if de. 
sired, a Dutch round neck, with or without shirring below, 
may be employed instead. Cuffs complete the bishop 
sleeves, although short jaunty puffs may be substituted. 

White Swiss is equally as charming, and China and wash 
silks give pretty results. 

We have pattern No. 6087 in seven sizes for 
children from one-half to six yearsof age. To 
make the dress for a child of five years, will re- 
quire three yards and one-eighth of material 
thirty-six inches wide. — Price of pattern, 6d. or 
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15 cents. 
ae 

No. 6116.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ FRENCH 
DRESS. 


The long-bodied French styles retain. their 
popularity, and of this shaping is the dress pictured below 
made of nainsvok, elaborated with embroidery and_ tucks. 
The frock, which is appropriate for children of both sexes, 
has a full bertha arranged to give the effect of a square 
yoke, and the band that completes the neck may be omitted 
and a square outline used instead. Short puff sleeves 
banded above deep frills are adopted, the pattern also 
providing regulation bishop sleeves completed with bands 
prettily frilled. The straight, full skirt is gathered to the 
waist, and the lower edge is turned under and hemstitched 
to position. Straps are utilized to hold in place 
a sash that provides a finishing touch. 

Pompadour muslin in white with bursting 
pink rosebuds is fashionable for children’s 
frocks and would be especially pretty made up 
in this style with a sash of pink panne mib- 
a bon. White wash silk or dimity would be dura- 
ble, with trimmings of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Charming ef- 
fects may also be obtained 
with lawn, dotted Swiss, ba- 
tiste, albatross and cashmere. 

We have pattern No. 6116 in seven 
sizes for children from two to eight years 
of age. To make the dress for a child of 
five years, will require two yards and 
seven-eighths of material thirty-six inches 








6116 
Litiee Gikts’ OR Boys’ FRENCH DREss, WITH HIGH OR SQUARE 
NECK AND BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES. 

(Described on this Page.) 


wide, with a vard and seven-eighths of edging four and 
three-fourths inches wide for bertha. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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No. 6097.—LITTLE GIRLS' SUN-BONNET OR FRENCH CaP. 


A charming piece of headgear is illustrated herewith made 
of nainsook and embroidery. The mode, suggesting a poke 
bonnet, partakes of the features of a sunbonnet or French 
cap and has a full puff that 
connects the back with the 
front. . Straps hold the puff 
in place,.and a gathered cur- 
tain crosses the lower edge. 
A frill of graduated depth 
and broad tics are added. 

Tucked Swiss, fancy tuck- 
ings, all-over embroidery and 
novelties in-open-work and 
delicately embroidered ef- 
fects are fashionable. 

‘We have pattern No. 6097 
in four sizes for little girls 
from one to seven years of 
age. To make the bonnet 
for a girl of five years, will 
require three-fourths of a 
yard of nainsook thirty-six 
inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of all-over embroidery, 
and a yard and three-fourths of edging. Price of pattern, 6d. 
or 10 cents. 





6097 


LITTLE GIRLS’ SUNBONNET OR 
FRENCH Cap. 


(Described on this Page.) 


ae 
No. 6090.—LITTLE Boys’ SUIT. 


An attractive little suit is shown below developed in 
white piqué, and trimmed with braid and buttons. A white 
blouse completes the picturesque effect. At figure No. 38G 
another view is given. The collarless jacket flares in front 
and displays two seam coat sleeves. 

The blouse of lawn and embroidery exhibits a deep 
sailor-collar that is in rounding outline at the back and has 
sharp corners in front. Turn-back cuffs mounted on bands 
complete the bishop sleeves, and a shirr-tape confines the 
blouse to the waist. A plait conceals the closing at the front. 

The trousers, extending to the knees, are made without a 
fly, and shaped with the regulation centre and leg seams. 

Crimson Galatea with a white blouse would be smart, and 
white braid trimmings might be utilized. 

We have pattern No. 6090 in four sizes for little boys 
from three to six years of age. Fora boy of five years, 
the jacket and trousers require three yards of material 
twenty inches wide, or two yards twenty-seven inches wide ; 
the blouse, one yard and three-fourths of goods tunty sl 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 6110.—LITTLE sSoys’ DRESS. 


A Rubens collar is the item of interest in this neat dress 





6090 
LITTLE Boys’ SuIT: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, A JACKET, AND 
SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLy. 


(Described on this Page.) 


6090 


represented made of dotted and plain linen, trimmed 
with braid. The mode is simply shaped, closing at 


the back. Straps hold the belt in place, and the bishop 
sleeves are finished with straight cuffs. The collar 
may have round or. square front corners. 

White Galatea would be pretty with decor- 
ations of scarlet and white mixed braid. 
Piqué is also recommended, and good re- 
sults are obtained with duck and gingham. 

We have pattern No. 6110 in four sizes 
from two to five ycars of age. For a boy of 
five years, the dress requires two yards 
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6110 6110 
LITTLE Boys’ DRES3, WITH RUBENS COLLAR. 
(Describe on this Page.) 





Boys’ COLLARS. 
(Described on this Page.) 


twenty-seven inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


wae, 
No. 6091.—Boys’ COLLARS. 


Some pretty collars are shown above. White linen decor- 
ated with braid was utilized for the collar that is square 
across the back and defines sharp points in front, where it 
frames a shield embroidered with an emblem and headed 
by a band collar. Of similar effect is the collar in tan linen, 
contrasted with white braid. The outline of the back is 
square, the collar at the front being in wider effect. Either 
a square or rounded edge may be adopted at the back of 
the designs developed in embroidery combinations, and the 
front may be shaped with round corners or cut off to 
accommodate a frill. 

We have pattern No. 60Y1 in six sizes from two to twelve 
vears of age. For a boy of eight years, the collar closing on 
breast over shield requires seven-eighths of a yard of material ; 
closing over the breast, without shield, five-eighths of a yard, 
each twenty-seven inches wide: three-eighths of a yard 
eighteen inches wide are needed for the collar closing at the 
throat. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. e 
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(rocheting 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING, 


ch.—Chain. st.—Stitch. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. ».—-Picot. 
s. c.—Single crochet. -—Loop. 


sl. st.—Slip stitch. 

d. c:—Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 

tr. c.—Treble crochet.—( Thread over twice.) 

d. tr.—Double treble crochet.—(Over three times.) 

k. st.—Knot stitch. ; 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or por- 
tions of the work as many times as directed. 


ae * Stars or asterisks mean, wherever they ocoour, that the detaiie given between them are to be repeated as many 


times as directed, before going on with the detalis which follow. 


next space and repeat twice from * (or last #), 


means that you are to crochet 


As an example: * 6 ch., ! gd. Oe in the 


as follows: 6 Che, ( 8S. oc In 


the next space, 6 ch., ! 8s. c in the next space, 6 ch., I 6. c. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., { s. c: 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before proceeding with 


the next part of the direction. 





BABY’S NIGHTINGALE. 


Figure No. 1.—This dainty little affair is the easiest of 
all jackets or sacks to make. In shape, before being tied 
with the ribbons, it is a perfect square with a hole in the 
centre and open through acorner. For a child about six 
months old.two skeins of white Saxony and half a skein of 
some other color (pink in this instance), are necessary. 
Chain 68 stitches for around the neck. . The corners that 
come over the shoulders and down the centre of the back 
are started in the first_row. The centre of the front is a 
corner, but this is divided through the centre. 

Start with a block of 3 double crochets into’ the 6th 

stitch of the chain. This is the front increase. Miss 2 
sts. and work a block of 4d.c. in next’4 sts.; miss 2 and 
work a block of 4 d.c. into next 4 sts. Now miss 2 and 
make a corner in the 
next stitch, of 6 d.c. ~ 
with 1 ch. in centre. 
Now miss 2 and make 
a block, miss 2 and 
make a block, miss 2 
and make a corner in 
the next stitch, of 6 d. 
c. with 1 ch. in centre. 
(This is the corner 
down the middle of the 
back.) Miss 2, work 
a block, miss 2, work 
a block, miss 2, form 
a corner on next stitch 
the same as before. 
Miss 2, work a block, 
miss 2, work a block, 
miss 2 and work a half 
commer into one st. To 
incréase the size of 
jacket, increase the 
number of blocks be- 
tween the corners. 

Second row and 
every row for the next 
17 rows; (18 rows com- 
pleted the jacket) 
chain 5 at the end, 
turn and work 3 d.c. 
into the base of the 5 
chain; this is for the front increase. Now work a block 
of 4d. c. between every block and a shellof 3 d..c.,1 ch., 
3 d.c. under the 1 ch. of previous corners. At the end 
the last block work it under the 5 ch. on the end of pre- 
vious row. . 

At the end of the 15th row put on the colored yarn for 1 
row. Then 1 row of white, 1 row of color, and 1 row of 
white. 

Make a collar on the block order. Start the first row 
with a shell of 3 d.c., 1 ch., 3 d.c., into every block around 
the neck, then a block between every 3 d.c. Make 4 rows 
in all, using the color for the third row. 

Finish off all around with a scollop in white. This is 
composed of 6 d. c. drawn out long, headed with picots com- 
posed of 3 chains each. Work an edge of the color com- 
posed of 4 chains and slip stitches. Tie up for the sleeve 


~ 


FIGURE No. 2. 





BABY’s CROCHELED SET. 


straight down from the corners forming the shoulder. Puta 
bow of ribbon also on the corners of the sleeves and a rib- 
bon around the neck, as illustrated. 


BABY’S FIRST BONNET. 


FIGURE No. 2.—Start in the centre of the back with a 
daisy in roll stitches of a delicate color. In this cap pink is 
used. To make the daisy, chain 4 and join in a ring; ch. &, 
and work 18 roll sts. of 20 overs each into the ring; join to 
to the top of the first roll. Now around this daisy work in 
white 5 rounds of coffee-bean stitches. (Detail given at 
figure No. 3.) Allow the work to bag slightly. Next work 
a row to within 6 beans of the end or joining. Turn, and 
work back and forth 10 times. Put on the pink yarn for 
the turn-over and work 4 rows for this. On the last row 
work scollops of roll 
stitches in white, using 
8 rolls of 20 overs in 
each scollop. Edge 
this with the pink. 
Now finish around the 
neck with the same 
scollop, as_ illustrated. 
Baste the  turn-over 
down so that it will re- 
main in place. 


BABY’S BOOTEES. 


FiGguRE No. 3.— 
Start with a _ loose 
chain of 30 stitches 
and join. Into this 
work 15 coffee-bean 
stitches, one in every 
other stitch. Detail 
for the stitch: . 

At the beginning of 
a row or round ch. 2, 
then * take up a loop 


through the second 
chain, draw the loop 
out a little. Now, 


FIGURE No. 3. yarn over the needle 


and draw up a loop 
through the same 
chain. Draw it out the same length as the first. Yarn 
over and draw through all the loops. One chain to 
fasten. Repeat from * for the 14 beans, then fasten on 
‘the two chain. 

The 2nd round and next 8 rounds work the beans be- 
tween the beans of previous rounds. The 10th round 
work 6 beans only; turn and work back and forth 5 times, 
each time making 6 beans. Next work across, missing a bean 
on both ends. Cut the white yarn and fasten on the pink 
at the heel. Work all around twice without decreasing; a 
bean between each bean. The third time decrease one bean 
at the toe and one on the heel. Now turn the wrong side 
out and crochet the sole together. Make acord a¥fd tassles 
for the ankle. Finish the top with one row of roll stitches, 
15 overs each, and scollops of the same size roll. Edge 
with pink. 
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— ously advised in these articles, only the best 


Modern 


quality of materials should be employed in 

Te work of this kind. Where time and patience 

08 } are expended in working lace of this charac- 

MM a Py | , ter, it would be penny wise and pound foolish 

to use inferior materials. Were the latter 

employed the lace would, perhaps, wear out in 

a season whereas superior materials and work- 
manship will wear even longer than an average lifetime. 


lace 





LADIES’ COLLAR OF IRISH POINT LACE. 


FiGuRE No. 1.—Irish point hace grows in greater favor IRISH POINT LACE MEDALLION. 
every day and there are very few women who have not at 
least some slight decoration of this fashionable lace on one Ficure No. 2.—The fad for inserting lace medallions in 
gowns of almost all styles of materials 
has reached alarming proportions. 
Those of the finer laces are used on 
the very handsome gowns, while those 
of the heavier braids and less intricate 
stitches are employed on shirt-waists 
and Summer gowns of linen, cham- 
bray, duck, etc. 

The medallion shown in the second 
illustration may be applied singly or 
in groups on the waist, or scattered at 
will on various parts of the skirt. It 
is made of the fancy picot braid of 
the new order; the central figure be- 
ing shaped entirely of braid, one side 
of which resembles the Russian stitch. 
When the braid is curved on the pat- 
tern both of these open-work edges 
are contiguous and when joined to- 
gether present the appearance of 
having been filled in with worked 
stitches. If preferred, the Irish point 
stitch, with picots, may be substi- 
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of their handsomer gowns. The designs are unique and 
present quite a different aspect from the laces made of the 
braids employed for Renaissance, Battenberg and other laces 
known to workers in this art. 

The collar selected for illustration this month is bold of 
design, the flowers standing out in relief, while the Irish 
point stitch forms a fit- 
ting background. The 
braids employed are all of 
the new type, a number 
of which are illustrated at 
Figure No.3. In many 
instances several of these 
braids are combined to 
complete the design. In 
fact, it is rarely the case 
that one style of braid is 
used without being ac- 
companied by another of 
contrasting type, perhaps 
ornamented with picots. 

Many consider _ that tuted for the Bruges stitch here illustrated. 
these picot braids WC NOL dedi e Me -o24] RIS POI LACE ATENATIION, We are indebted to Sara Hadley, protes- 
very substantial, that the sional lace-maker, for the designs contained 
picots are likely to pull in this article. Patterns and materials for 
out and, perhaps, distigure the lace later. This, however, making the lace shown in this and previous numbers of 
is not the case. Many substitutes may later be put upon the THE DELINEATOR can be obtained by mail or in person, 
market, but these should be guarded against and, as previ- at her art rooms, 34 West 22nd Street, New York. 

5 


FIGURE No. 3.—IRISH POINT BRAIDs. 
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LACE AND PERSIAN STRIPE LINEN BATISTES. 


ORE SHEER than ever are the fabrics displayed 
for Summer gowns, and the colorings and designs 
are charming. Veiling is the most approved ma- 
terial in the list and is shown in a variety that 

adapts it to both the dressy afternoon gown and the practical 
street costume. Someof the choicest samples of this goods 
are so fine and thin as to resemble the daintiest of mousse- 
lines, and in the delicate shades of gray, beige, cream and 
the shade of blue with the hyacinth tint glimmering through, 
it takes precedence over every other fabric. Some of the 
choicest veilings have flowered borders to trim. A foun- 
dation or lining of silk is essential with the thinnest goods, 
though for a coarser but closer weave any of the silk-finished 
lining fabrics may be satisfactorily used. Rope veiling is 
one of the season’s novelties and, like the canvas variety, is 
made of hand-twisted threads, a feature insuring admirable 
wearing qualities. 

Foulards, while not the reigning dressy Summer material 
they once were, have by no means disappeared from the 
fashionable outfit, and one toilette at least of this soft, cool 
silk is considered necessary. The polka-dot designs in both 
white and black and dark blue and white are especially 
well liked for shirt-waist costumes, while dainty, small pat- 
terns—in white or black or green, gray and navy blue, and 
dull-pink grounds—suggest attractive dressy gowns trimmed 
with Irish crochet and filet laces associated with vertical or 
horizontal tucks. 

The shirt-waist toilette has become quite as popular as the 
shirt- waist and separate skirt of last season, and the 
materials appropriate for it are innumerable. Modish as 
well ascomfortable is Shantung pongee, which is shown 
in the natural color, embellished with dots in black, white, 
red, royal and turquoise blue and golden brown, also with 
narrow stripes in Persian colors. Little if any trimming is 
required. 

Travelling coats and wraps are made of pongee as well 
as taffeta and brilliantine, tan, slate-gray, navy blue and 
black being the colors favored by Fashion for these useful 
garments. 

The special feature of all the new colors this season is 
the soft tint made by blending one with another—gray with 
the greens and blues, and browns with the reds, etc. But 
despite all the charming tints white is in highest favor and 
for all occasions—serge, mohair, flannel, linen and piqué for 
morning gowns, and the pretty veilings, crépes de Chine, 
étamines, baréges, silks and mousselines for dressy wear. 


THE MIDSUMMER 


THE DESIGNS OF THE MATERIALS ARE 


Indeed, the entire Summer outfit may be in white, with the 
exception possibly of a travelling gown and a black taffeta 
costume. 

White batiste is a dainty fabric and suggests fascinating 
toilettes when associated with the embroidered batiste or 
with all-over lace. These dresses are made unlined and are 
intended to be worn over colored silk foundations, a feature 
which is promised a revival this season. The idea is artis- 
tically carried out in the use of a changeable silk lining 
beneath a plain veiling, an iridescent effect resulting. 
Champagne-color taffeta is used to line both black and dark- 
blue veiling dresses and also shimmers through the meshes 
of thin silk-and-wool fabrics that are employed for smart 
mantles and coats. 

Mulls, very thin and sheer, are exhibited in a variety of 
colors and designs, and charming Summer féte toilettes are 
fashioned from them. Some of the prettiest of these show 
graceful floral patterns of the “Dolly Varden” order. 
These dresses seem especially to belong to the huge fiat, 
drooping hats with lace ends and the lace wraps which are 
so much worn. Organdies are also shown in these pat- 
terns, and their low cost is an important consideration. The 
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ORGANDIES IN COLORS AND BLACK-AND-WHITE. 


THE MIDSUMMER DRESS FABRICS 61 


DRESS FABRICS 


SHOWN ONE-THIRD ACTUAL SIZE 


soft, silky finish which characterizes the new organdies has 
so nearly allied them to the mulls, mousselines and gauzes, 
as to have reinstated them in popular favor. An attractive 
sample has a pure-white ground with a scroll pattern in black 
over it, while the daintiest of Dresden effects mark another 
sample having a pale-yellow ground. The dark-blue 
and black grounds enlivened with white dots, stripes and 
small floral designs are particularly pleasing for the dress to 
be worn in the morning or afternoon both at public resorts 
or at home. The pale shades of violet and green are blended 
delightfully in another organdy, the pattern consisting of 
intertwined wreaths or garlands of violet flowers with green 
leaves scattered over the white ground. Pale-violet and 
green ribbons would be effective in the gecoranen of a 
gown made of this goods. 

Some of the most charming of the Summer gowns are 
made of the inexpensive dimities and lawns, which have 
this season attained perfection in colorings and designs. 
Dresden figures give distinction to a white ground dimity, 
while a pale-green ground is prettily traced in white with 
darker green intermingled in the conventional pattern. 
Polka dots in white on colored grounds or colored dots on 











NEW SAMPLES OF EMBROIDERED SWISSES. 








SOME PERSIAN EFFECTS IN SWISSES. 


white grounds are among the most popular effects in these 
thin goods, which possess admirable laundering qualities. 
- Linen batistes are among the best-liked thin goods, and 
those bearing Persian stripes or borders suggest very dressy 
gowns. A silk slip in self color or in some harmonizing tint 
will bring out the beauty of this silky material effectively. 
Little additional trimming is required with these decora- 
tive goods. 

A new imported dress material is termed Japanese toile, 
and its sheer quality and silky surface suggest a rich 
fabric with the practical qualities of linen or-tussore silk. 
The goods is particularly effective in the pale-blue, green 
and pink shades and is given a touch of elegance by the in- 
troduction of white linen guipure or Irish lace and perhaps 
a bit of embroidery. 

Dainty dresses are made of black net, either the Brussels 
or filet mesh; some samples show white dots on the sombre 
grounds, while others have a sort of medallion effect in 
black as a distinguishing feature. Simple designs are most 
effective in these toilettes, with tucks, plaits, and shirring for 
the ornamental touch. A slip of white or delicately tinted 
silk adds charm to net gowns and also to those fashioned 
from Chantilly lace, chiffon and mousseline. 

The embroidered Swisses are among the most popular of 
the Summer materials. There are many color schemes 
shown, any one of which will appeal to artistic tastes. An 
attractive sample has a pale-pink ground with fleurs-de-lis 
embroidered in white over it and also a serpentine stripe in 
Persian colors at regular intervals. The same effect is 
carried out in a pale-green, a heliotrope and a yellow Swiss. 
A pale-blue or pink Swiss having a conventional design 
embroidered in black is very pleasing, while the black and 
white effects are perhaps in highest favor. The wiry nature 
of these Swisses, resisting as they do damp atmosphere, 
adapts them to sea-shore wear. 

The beauty of the simple white dotted Swiss dress has 
made it almost an essential of the midsummer outfit, and 
when fashioned in some simple, graceful mode it rivals in. 
beauty almost any of the newer and perhaps more stylish 
materials. 

Shirt-waist suits of chambray or cotton cheviot will be 
an important item in the Summer girl’s wardrobe, and as 
immaculateness is their chief charm a variety should be 
provided. The designs by which these dresses are developed 
are sufficiently simple to make .it possible for the home- 
dressmaker easily to construct them. 
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DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AND ACCESSORIES» 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS: IN PARASOLS 


whey iD cabroidery, tucks, plaits, etc., which 
form so important a part of the mid- 
summer gown are daintier and more 
beautiful this year than ever before. 
Plaits, shirrings and tucks provide un- 
limited decorative possibilities, and on 
the thin dresses of batiste, mull and 
lawn, these forms of trimming are par- 
ticularly well liked; indeed it does not seem to matter how 
the tucking and other ornamental devices are distributed, so 
long as the gown has the appearance of being covered with 
trimming, for elaboration is certainly the order of the day. 

There are many attractive effects possible with faggoting 
and other fancy stitches. This decoration is largely used 
on veiling and other silk-and-wool and all-silk dresses, being 
employed to join the seams and also the flounce to the upper 
part of the skirt, or bias bands of material like the dress 
or of a contrasting fabric may be joined with this stitch 
and let in above the flounce or above the hem in a gored 
skirt, while a yoke continued to form a high collar may 
be introduced in the waist. In thin fabrics.such as batiste 





and mull the yoke and collar are unlined, the latter being- 


boned with covered featherbone to retain the shape. One 
of the chief charms of this Summer’s toilettes is the interlined 
collar of lace net or wide beading, the last being run with 
black velvet or a soft satin or Louisine ribbon in some 
dainty color. 

A charmingly simple and stylish morning dress made 
of white and violet figured dimity was given distinction 
by a fine white nainsook beading run with black velvet 
ribbon. The seams of the gored skirt were seemingly 
joined with the beading, and at the top of the deep 
flounce, which had the upper part tucked, in each gore, 
was a diamond-shaped medallion made of the beading. 
The blouse waist had four rows of the beading running 
lengthwise, with the medallions let in about half way be- 
tween the neck and waist-line. The sleeves were in elbow 
style and were finished with the beading. Narrow black 
velvet ribbon was run through the beading, and a sash of 
wider velvet ribbon was worn around the waist, the ends 
falling almost to the bottom of the skirt. Black or white 
lace insertion might be used instead of the beading, if 
preferred. 

A unique trimming for thin dresses is white or black 
spotted net cut into narrow bands and used like insertion or 
edging. This is especially effective in black net having 
white spots, on a white mull or organdy, and an attractive 
mode of disposition is to let in three rows of the net in zig- 
zag fashion on the skirt, with narrow frills of the material, 
edged with the net, arranged on the bottom and between the 
points formed out of the inserted bands of the net. A full 
blouse bodice having bertha frills, and also ruffles on the 
bottom of the elbow sleeves, edged with the net and a yoke 
and collar formed of alternate rows of the material and net, 
would be a delightful accompaniment to this skirt. 

A new feature in contrasts among Summer costumes Is 
the use of medallions and bands of colored silk on white 
fabrics. These are outlined with lace insertion or a fine silk 
. braid. In some instances the silk is in solid color, embroid- 
ered in a tiny floral design or worked in French knots in a 
contrasting color silk, while other examples show the Dres- 
den or Pompadour silks cut to form the medallion. These 
decorative conceits may be used in a variety of ways. 

Lace medallions are similarly employed for dress trim- 
mings and in the filet and Irish crochet are extremely stylish. 
Embroidered batiste medallions are used to trim not only 
batiste dresses but even those made of veiling, voile, net 


and foulard. Same ema Satie are combined with Venise 
and guipure lace, while others show the centres embroidered 
in silks in the dill shades of pink, green, blue, red and 
brown. 

Plain net with sipappings of silk in the same shade 
or one harmonizing with the material of which the dress is 
made is effectively employed to form the deep circular flounce 
on-the bottom of the skirt and also for the lower part of 
the sleeves and the yoke on many of the smartest foulard 
dresses, and it is also used for broad bands that are let in 
the gored skirts made without the deep circular flounce. 

' Irish crochet lace is extremely popular for trimming foul- 
ard dresses and is introduced in the all-over for panel, vest 
and yoke-effects and in the insertions and edgings as well. 
Bertha effects of this lace are among the choicest of fash- 
ionable garnitures, and no more graceful form of trimming 

canbe attained for the tall, slender figure. 

The ingenious modiste will achieve wonderfully artistic 
results by means of the rich lace bandings and all-overs, in 
filet, guipure, Irish crochet, point Venise and batiste, by 
separating the designs and using them as motifs and medal- 
lions, in conjunction with embroidery or designs cut out of 
silk or panne. 

Black Chantilly is one of the most popular laces of the sea- 


son and is employed on net, mousseline, chiffon and _ thin 


silks. The irregular bandings are in some instances suf- 
ficiently wide to form a bolero or a panel effect on skirts. A 
pale-green crépe de Chine or sheer veiling would be charn- 
ing trimmed with a wide black Chantilly banding or inser- 
tion. The skirt should be laid in vertical tucks to flounce 
depth, with the front panel overlaid with the Chantilly and 
the material cut out from beneath. The same stole effect 
should be continued in the waist and there widen out in a 
yoke. A white organdy similarly trimmed would be ex- 
tremely smart. 

Among the imported novelties is the unlined bolero of 
either white or black taffeta; it is made very short and with- 
out a collar and cut in V outline in front, where it ties with 
a bow and wide ends of the silk- or. of. plaited Liberty 
gauze. Either white or black lace motifs are inset at irregu- 
lar intervals over this modish little accessory and are let in 
the sleeves, which scarcely reach the elbow. 

The Directoire scarf of lace lined with mousseline in some 
delicate shade and trimmed with ruches of gauze ribbon or 
narrow silk fringe is a recent importation that will win much 
approval. 

Since many of the Summer gowns have elbow sleeves 
bracelets will become popular, and they are shownin variety. 
Semi-precious as well as real gems enter into their con- 
struction. The irregularly shaped pearls in varying tints of 
white, pink and lavender make effective bracelets caught to- 
gether with gold links, while opal settings in narrow chain 
bracelets will find favor with many. 

Parasols are displayed ina bewildering array of styles and 
materials. The correct purchase, perhaps, for those who 
will not procure more than one of these, is the white or 
black or white-and-black parasol, though the dark blue 
with white or bright-red hemstitched border and _ natural 
wood handle may be carried with a variety of costumes. 
The pongee parasol, plain or dotted and lined with red, 
green or dark-blue silk, is very modish, though scarcely suit- 
able for any but ordinary occasions. Parasols to match the 
gown are in good style. Lace and velvet ribbon are em- 
ployed to add decorative touches to many of the dressy cre- 
ations which are made of a combination of chiffon, lace and 
embroidery. The “ Dolly Varden” parasol is quite the latest 
in the chiffon variety and is made, as the name implies, of 
flowered chiffon, with ruches of the material. 
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HIS IS the month of all the 

year in England, and no one 
with a proper appreciation of 
beauty can fail to observe that 
the world of women is endeav- 
ouring to realize its opportuni- 
ties from the dress point of 
view. “The importance of being well 
dressed ” might be chosen as a sub-title 
to the social drama of the hour, and al- 
though there a prevalent tendency 
toward extravagance, it yet remains pos- 
sible to achieve at a moderate expendi- 
ture results which shall be at least worthy. 
Take, for example, the latest edition of 
the cotton gown, which is made of linen 
of a holland tone and a very coarse qual- 
ity, having as its trimming lines of hem- 
stitching, and designs of guipure lace in- 
set transparently, the lace being either of 
holland colour or some contrasting shade 
such as mauve, pink or blue. Nothing could 
be simpler, nothing prettier. The bodices of such dresses are 
slightly full in front and tight at the back and fasten down 
one side with small bows of black velvet or tassels made of 
cotton, taking again the colour of the inserted lace. 

Tassels still continue eminently popular, and a remarkably 
‘pretty white cloth dress, which has been chosen to grace a 
boating woman, shows trimmings of white galon interwoven 
with blue and red, the front of the coat being lined with a 
white foulard spotted with black bound with this galon, and 
bearing rosettes with tasselled ends made of red, white and 
blue. The sleeves are bell-shaped and display undersleeves 
of the spotted foulard. The entire costume is unostentatious, 
yet effective. Another admirable dress for the river is of blue 
linen, with insertions of very coarse lace of the type we usu- 
ally associate with the trimming of blinds. The bodice is 
made in the shirt style and has a perfectly plain skirt 
bearing an insertion of the lace about three inches 
from the hem. All cotton skirts should be made un- 
lined, and the prodigal can wear them over a silk slip, 
while the economical will favour the white cambric pet- 
ticoat. And this year white cambric petticoats are much 
in vogue, trimmed with open-work embroidery—and 
open-work embroidery may also be seen decorating many 
of the Summer gowns which are made of batiste or cam- 
bric. As an alternative for the white cloth dress for 
river wear, I would suggest one of blue serge on exactly the 
same lines, the blue to be very deep in tone and the galon to 
be the white interwoven with blue and red. Galons of all 
descriptions are to be made on woollen or silken foundations, 
and many of these show Turkish designs. 

The latest voile gowns are decorated with interwoven 
borders of silk spotted with white, and dark blue and bright 
red seem to be the favoured colours; however, a white voile 
dress with borders of red spotted with white is especially 
attractive. White dresses of every kind are much in 
evidence, and the old-fashioned white cambric may be seen 
decorated with satin-stitch embroidery and bearing inser- 
tions of [Irish lace; mounted over a coloured petticoat, pale 
blue for choice, with a soft silk sash to match, they are pre- 
eminently pleasing when worn by the young girl. To her 
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also is dedicated the white spotted muslin 
sown, trimmed either with insertions of 
lace or small coquillages of white satin 
The crowning point to sucha 
dress is generally a rustic straw hat gar- 
landed with cherries and tied with pale- 
blue satin ribbon. 

The most prominent note in millinery 
is plaid straw, white and green being the 
favoured combination, and this will line 
hats of white straw orof blue straw. A 
pale-blue straw hat lined with white and 
green plaid and trimmed at the back with 
a large mass of forget-me-nots and leaves 
is a most excellent specimen of such fash- 


ribbon. 


ion. Then, of course, all the soft mate- 
rials, such as chiffon, muslin, tulle and 
net, are used to make picturesque hats, 
either black or coloured, trimmed with 


flowers or fruit. 

Ascot is a joy of our immediate future, 
and painted mousseline is to be the most 
favoured material; entire costumes will be made of this, 
while others will have skirts and be supplied with glacé 
bodices of the colour to match the prevailing note in the 
design on the mousseline. There seems to be special honour 
done to green, and many a pretty little bolero is made of 
green glacé, worn with a skirt of muslin garlanded with 
white roses and green leaves and crowned with a pale-green 
rush hat trimmed with white flowers. 

For evening gowns gold is very popular as a trimming, 
and net gowns, both in black and white, may be found 
embroidered with golden roses and garlands of leaves. The 
charms of paillettes are by no means exhausted, and _ these 
in lozenge as well as in round shape may be found glittering 
on lisse and net. Such materials are further enhanced by a 
lining of silver or gold tissue, although this has per- 
chance somewhat the suggestion of tawdriness. 

Satin dresses may be quoted as the novelty of the season, 
although, of course, they are an old fashion revived. They 
are gorgeously decorated with lace insertions or embroidery, 
being worked in white wool silk in the form of fern leaves. 

Foulard owns many devotees, and in white with a design 
in black it is hard to beat for a pretty, cool Summer gown, 
especially when it is supplied with a little lace vest and a 
touch of pale blue at the collar. 

Most of the skirts made of thin fabrics show pleats on 
the hips. These, being set down flat, by no means add to the 
size, and they have a graciousness reminiscent of long ago. 

The sash under all conditions is again to be seen, either 
made of glace—with two little pointed ends upward on the 
waist, at the back, and two long pointed ends downward—or 
of black or pale-blue tulle. There are chiné ribbons also 
for sashes, and belts of elastic and galon hold many a 
fair waist, those of elastic being invariably decorated with 
little clous of silver or gold and buckled both at the 
back and front with metal clasps. Of course, with the 
advent of Summer and our renewed faithtulness to the blouse 
bodice, the belt is an indispensable possession, 

Blouse bodices are, indeed, things of beauty to-day, the 
simplest being formed of hand-run tucks in lawn with satin- 
stitch embroidery, or insertions of Valenciennes. 









MONG well-dressed Pa- 
risians the fashion of 
wearing a day dress 
slightly open at the neck 

not which has 

ever gained popularity. 

The house dress, the tea- 

gown may be slightly décolleté, but 

for street wear, even in the midst 
of Summer,a collar of some kind, 
lace, muslin, ribbon, chiffon, is nec- 
essary to give the proper finish. 

Elbow sleeves, on the contrary, 
have many advocates, and they are 
very becoming, cool and correct. 
An extremely pretty effect may be 
obtained by filling the neck and 
collar with finely tucked mousse- 
line de soie. A charming dress 
made in this way is of pink mulle; 
the tucks of the skirt are held in 
place as far as the knees, where a 
garland of guipure in flowers undulates, rising in front and 
sweeping low in the back. The belt of black satin is soft and 
round, and over it the bodice blouses. The trimming is a 
wide, drooping sailor-collar of muslin encrusted in guipure. 
It is narrow on the shoulders and deep and square in the 
front and back; the décolleté it leaves is filled in with a trans- 
parent muslin guimpe. A hat of tulle trimmed with rose- 
buds accompanies this graceful creation, which was worn by 
Lavalliére, a favorite French comedian, in one of the recent 
plays, Les Deux Ecoles, by Alfred Capus, whose comedies 
have had an astonishing success in the last two years. 

In the newspaper accounts of first nights at the theatre 
or opera, drag day at Auteuil, Derby day at Chantilly, etc., 
we read that fou¢ Paris was there. TZout Paris is a dis- 
tinct entity, composed of writers, critics, fashionable women 
and men, whose leisure has been exercised for gener- 
ations in the subtle art of criticism; fou¢ Paris is a sure 
public, a stimulus to art and production. America should 
form her own “ fout Paris,” but this she never can do so 
long as men and women take their pleasures separately as 
they do so constantly there. A woman’s lunch is un- 
heard of among Parisians. If you entertain at aéjeuner, 
choose a time and day when men can join you; if this is 
impossible, give a dinner; there is no savor in a party of 
women alone. In a country where co-education flourishes, 
where boys and girls are in constant companionship, it is 
most inconsistent that men and women should go their own 
way as much as they do. Invite some of the masculine 
element to your next club lunch; the discussions will have a 
balance and logic they lacked before. The men may not 
respond to your invitations; but when you have begun 
to study the reasons, when you have begun to adapt your 
amusements, however serious, to men and women both, you 
will have a nucleus from which great things may be expected. 

Tout Paris begins at the end of June to transport itself to 
the Curves: Royal, La Bourboule, Vichy, etc. Hygiene 
interferes in no way with the toilette, and the morning 
gowns worn at the springs of health are exquisite creations. 
A diaphanous serge of white appears most often. It is 
tucked in box-pleats which flutter out below the knee; the 
skirt continues into a tight, high belt which is covered par- 
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tially in the back by a bolero, open in 
front over the batiste chemisette worn 
with the dress. A very broad brimmed 
sailor hat with a double knot of ribbon 
and a white veil crowns the costume, 
while the feet are shod in yellow slippers 
and open-work stockings. At the Casino 
reunions later in the day the gowns are 
varied from distinguished simplicity to 
extreme elaborateness. An unusually 
pretty blouse and one easy to make has 
a deep, round guimpe of horizontal tucks 
outlined in guipure. The loose front and 
flat back are tucked in small, vertical box- 
pleats, and the sleeves the same as far as 
the wrists, where a double row of horizon- 
tal pleats holds them in a bell or balloon 
as it is still called. 

At this season little new is invented, 
but certain styles are fixed upon as favor- 
ites and repeated more often than any 
others. Tucks are a popular trimming 
of which no gown is free; guipures and laces of all kinds 
are inserted and applied on both simple and elaborate gowns. 
In evening dresses there is an attempt to revive a half- 
Greek, half-Empire style. For certain materials princess 
dresses are charming—if the figure be youthful and slender. 
Half-length coats in étamines and taffetas are more popular 
than boleros. Sleeves with deep, tight cuffs, flat shoulders 
and immense balloons of their material are en régle, also 
elbow sleeves with a ruffle of lace, or a severe band of satin 
at the finish. Stripes rather than dots or figures should be 
chosen in all thin materials such as gingham and percale. 
Duck, on the other hand, should have flowered figures in 
white or in color, small bouquets of roses or forget-me-nots 
strewn over the white ground. 

Draped trimmings of all sorts ornament waists and 
skirts, fichus, berthas, torsades. The most cAic bathing 
suit which the season has produced is made of black plush 
flannel, trimmed with bands of white at the sleeves, throat 
and waist. It is open at the neck and has a square sailor- 
collar. The plush flannel gives an appearance of dryness 
at all times. 

Hats grow even flatter and bolder in their simplicity. 

The oldefashioned custom of wearing mitts with elbow 
sleeves has been something of a fad this season. For 
receiving, for tea on the lawn, or for an informal excursion, 
they have a certain cachet, but only women with very 
pretty hands should permit themselves this test before the 
world. 

The date for Rostand’s reception is not yet fixed. It 
gives vent to much discussion of the young Academician, 
and the reaction against his extraordinary successes is felt, 
in a somewhat malicious tone assumed by fout Paris in 
speaking of the poet: a slight ridicule cast upon him, the 
irresistible ridicule which all Frenchmen have dreaded since 
Voltaire’s epigram, “ Le ridicule tue.” This disparaging note 
against Rostand is a passing mode, it amuses and is the 
fashion; it comes under the same head as the fancy for 
wearing gloves several sizes too large, for being very late at 
weddings and very prompt at dinners, for putting on a 
short skirt to shop in the morning, and a multitude of other 
bétises which have their origin in idle minds. 





THE MIDSUMMER MILLINERY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME VERY PRETTY HATS FOR GARDEN PARTY AND GALA WEAR 


HAT there is nothing so variable as woman’s 
headgear is more forcibly brought out this sea- 
son than ever before. But whatever the hat is, 
it must be broad and flat, with a little droop at 
the back and ends that fall over on the hair. 
The last feature is one of the distinctively new 
items in trimming, and every thoroughly ap- 
proved model is characterized by loops and ends 

of black velvet or soft Louisine ribbon, or lace arranged in 

a cascade, with gorgeous long-stemmed roses caught here 

and there in the meshes. In some of the most dressy hats this 

fall of lace reaches quite to the waist-line ; in others it comes 
only to the shoulder. 

Flowers are more in evidence than ever before, and man 
hats suggest huge bouquets. The whim of the moment is the 
garland of tiny roses or forget-me-nots, or apple or peach blos- 
soms, used both to follow the brim edge and edge of the crown 
and arranged in small intertwined wreaths against the flare 
of the brim at the side or upon the drooping portion of the 
brim at the back. Narrow velvet ribbon or ropes of pearls 
or jet may be added with good effect. 

While hats are large, they are light in weight and propor- 
tionately attractive on that account. Neapolitan and Tuscan 
straws are much employed, and combined with tulle of chiffon 
produce delightfully airy creations. Neapolitan braid comes 
in different colors, and some charming hats are made in two 
or more shades, or in white combined with black or a color. 

A new straw braid, closely resembling satin ribbon, is ob- 
tainable in all colors and is always arranged in a sort of 
braided or lattice effect to form the hat. The pale, delicate 
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green shade is especially pleasing for a midsummer hat, and 
when the trimming consists of white roses, green leaves and 
white or pale-green ribbon, the result is most refreshing and 
summery. A hat of this type would lend charm to a simple 
gown of sheer goods in white with a green figure. 

Chrysanthemum straw has achieved the popularity which 
was predicted for it earlier in the season, and many of the 
most stylish models are fashioned from this novel braid. 
Combinations of colors are particularly effective, and while 
lace, flowers and ribbons are employed often the only orna- 
mentation is a cabochon of pearl or jet in the centre of a 
huge rosette made of the braid. The fashionable tricorne, 
indispensable to the tailor gown whether it be of cloth or 
linen, is effective and very popular in this braid, and a hat 
made of all-white or white-and-black braid would answer for 
a number of different costumés. 

The Gainsborough in somewhat smaller dimensions ts 
another of the season’s fancies and when made of rich lace, 
tulle or Neapolitan braid and adorned with plumes or flowers 
is extremely becoming to a youthful wearer. 

A stylish model of large proportions is the wide-brimmed 
garden or “ Dolly Varden” hat, intended, of course, only 
for Summer fétes and for afternoon wear on lawn or beach. 

Hats of foliage and flowers remain popular, while grape 
leaves with small red and black grapes are combined in some 
of the smartest shapes. Raisins, cherries and other fruits 
are employed on hats of net and lace, and the effect while 
odd is very artistic. 

Black Chantilly lace was used to make a charming Sum- 
mer hat of which the crown was broad and flat and the brim 
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and somewhat suggestive of the shepherdess type. The 
mbusseline-covered. wire frame was overlaid with the Chan- 
tilly, the finely scolloped edge-of which fell slightly over the 
edge of the brim. A wreath of shaded-pink roses was dis- 
posed along the edge of the crown, and below this was a 
softly folded Louisine ribbon in a shade to match the palest 
hue of the roses; loops and ends fell over the brim at the 
back and were caught at the knot in the centre with a round 
buckle of dull gold. Beneath the brim, which was faced 
with Chantilly, were disposed at each side tiny wreaths made 
of rosebuds. This simple creation would be an attractive 
accompaniment to a Summer gown, and, if preferred, the 
roses and ribbon might be replaced with white or pale-blue, 
and the black lace with white Irish crochet or Chantilly. 

A stylish hat admirably snited for wear with a pongee or 
linen-batiste dress is made of red poppies with black centres, 
a scarf of black Chantilly draped around the crown resting 
on the rather wide brim, with long ends falling at the back. 

A novel idea is the combination of batiste, in both white 
and the linen color, with straw. A large tricorne has the 
crown and upper portion of linen-batiste adorned wiih lace 
medallions, while the brim is faced with pale-blue chrysan- 
themum straw. A jet cabochon placed at each side of the 
front, where the brim indented, is the only trimming. 

A linen-batiste scarf, edged with a coarser linen upon 
which are applied black velvet disks, forms an odd but 
stylish trimming on a black and deep-écru mixed straw 
turban. It is arranged softly around the crown, and the ends 
fall over the rolled brim at the left side of the back. Such 
a hat is especially recommended for general utility. 

The association of white, deep-écru and black is a popular 
fancy of the season and was exemplified in an imported 
large hat made of deep-écru Tuscan straw. A band of écru 
point Venise let in on the brim gave an airy effect, and a 
simple band of black velvet ribbon encircled the low, broad 
crown, loops and ends falling over at the back. An odd 
little buckle made of the straw and studded with Tuscan 
buttons secured the bow in position. At the left side, 
where the brim flared, were two white ostrich plumes, the 
ends of which touched the hair. 

White and black Tuscan buttons studded the entire top of 
one of the smartest hats recently exhibited. The hat was made 
of black and white straw, the broad, flat crown being of the 


white straw, and the brim facing of black. The distinctive - 


feature of the hat was the extremely wide flare at the left side. 
A black velvet bow disposed against the brim provided the 
only trimming in addition to the Tuscan buttons on the crown. 

Of outing hats the number is legion, each distinctive in its 
style and effect. The large, round sailor with wide brim 
rolled on the edge is one of the most popular models and is 
shown trimmed with a black velvet band around the crown 
and a gray bird lying flat on the crown at each side of the 
front. A broad bow of velvet is placed beneath the brim 
at the back. A stylish hat in somewhat similar shape has 
the brim edged with a roll of velvet; a band of broad velvet 
ribbon encircles the crown and is arranged in a broad bow 
across the front, while a huge sea-gull lies flat on the crown. 


ae 
DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


[FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR AGENTS AND OUR READERS GENER- 
ALLY, WE WILL GLADLY INDICATE THE SOURCES FROM WHICH THE 
HATS PICTURED IN THE DELINEATOR PaGES ARE OBTAINED. ] 


No. 1.—This hat is made of brown tulle softly draped 
over the wire frame, which is shaped with a low, flat crown 
and rolled brim. Shaded-green and brown leaves and brown 
and white grapes are thickly arranged over the top and sides 
of the hat and also against the brim at the back, where 
they rest on the hair. 

No. 2.—Pale-pink chrysanthemum straw and foliage form 
this hat in modified walking shape. The rolled brim is 
covered with the straw, and the low, flat crown is overlaid 
with the foliage, while huge shaded-pink roses and buds are 
massed at the left side and over the top of the crown. 

No. 3.—The hat here illustrated is particularly ‘season- 


able. The rolled brim is overlaid with soft folds of pale- 
violet talle with white blossoms thickly massed over it. The 
low, flat crown is of the tulle, draped, and a large bow of 
violet ribbon is disposed at the left side of the front. A 
large bow of the ribbon is arranged at the back to rest on 
the hair. Pale-blue or pink or white ribbon might be sub- 
stituted for the violet. 

No. 4.—There is an air of extreme smartness and good 
style in this hat in modified walking shape combining pale- 
blue and golden-brown straw. The rolled brim shows 
the two straws, with cream lace appliqués following the 
edge. The crown is low and made entirely of the golden- 
brown straw, and' a bunch of pale-blue quills decorates the 
left side. The hat is especially appropriate for wear with 
piqué and Jinen dresses, although it is equally suitable with 
cheviots and serge. 

No. 56.—The double brim of this charming Summer hat 
is formed of green straw witha soft twist of green chiffon 
between, while the low, flat crown is formed entirely of 
leaves. Where the brim flares at the left side a cascade 
effect of pale-green-and-white shaded roses gives pleasing 
decoration ; roses are also disposed against the flaring brim, 
and trailing ends and foliage fall over on the hair at the 
back. A contrasting color may be introduced with attract- 
ive effect. 

No. 6.—The fashionable combination of black and white 
appears in vhis hat of white straw braid. The wide brim 
flares at the left side, where a bow of black velvet ribbon 
is adjusted. Black velvet ribbon is run in and out on the 
brim edge, and black and white flowers provide the trim- 
ming on the brim and ground the low crown. 

Nos. 7 AND 8.—The right side-front view of this hat 
fashioned from black chip with white straw on the edge of 
the brim shows the adjustment of the black taffeta scarf 
around the crown, the ends falling over at the back. The 
left side-front appears in the other illustration. The wide, 
flaring brim is faced with coarse black straw braid arranged 
in tucked effect, and black chrysanthemums rest on the 
hair. This extremely stylish hat is suitable for all ordinary 
wear. 

Nos. 9 AND 10.—A generally becoming hat is shown 
here, in right and left side-front views. The hat is made 
of pale-blue straw, and the crown is broad and flat and the 
brim rolled and flared at the left side. A wreath of white 
roses encircles the crown, while a blue and black breast is 
secured against the flaring brim by a small rosette of 
black velvet ribbon, loops of the same falling over at the 
back. This hat would be equally attractive in deep-écru 
or white, and red or yellow roses might be substituted for 
the white ones, and an all-black breast used. | 

Nos. 11 Anp 12.—This hat, of which the front and left- 
side views are presented, is characterized by a double brim 
that flares slightly at the left. A soft twist of pale-blue 
Louisine ribbon encircles the low crown and falls in long 
ends at the back; a twist is also arranged between the 
double brim, and there is a loose knot under the brim at 
the left side. A blue breast is placed at the left side against 
the crown, the end being secured with a pearl cabochon. 
The straw employed is a burnt Tuscan, and the ribbon may 
be in any preferred color. 

Nos. 13 anp 14.--A charming youthful air marks this 
hat constructed of Tuscan braid, with the edge of the wide 
and undulating brim of chrysanthemum straw. The crown 
is broad, suggesting the Tam, and the wide brim flares at 
the left side. A spreading bow of black taffeta ribbon is 
disposed against the brim underneath, and another bow 
spreads out on top of the hat. Left side-front and right 
side views are given. 

No. 15.—Pale-pink straw and white mousseline de soie 
are associated in this hat, which reflects the season’s fancy 
for flat effects. The brim is of the straw and is overlaid 
with three ruffles of the mousseline de soie, while the Tam 
crown is also of the mousseline, upon which are appliquéed 
small motifs in Irish lace. A bunch of pink rosebuds rests 
against the brim underneath, at the left side of the front, 
while a bow of black velvet ribbon with long ends is 
arranged beneath the brim at the back. 


Lessons in Modern Millinery—no. 6 





The top of the hat is illustrated in this 
view, showing the deep lace draped over 
the wide brim, from beneath which soft 
white tulle appears. The fall of lace 
and velvet ribbon is also discernible, the 
long scarf ends prettily filling in the usu- 
ally empty space at the back of the neck. 





A clear idea of the adjustment of the 
under-brim trimming is given in this view, 
and of the arrangement of the ribbon velvet 
bow and lace scarf, which fall at the back. 


BY MLLE. MIRABELLA 


THE HAT SHOWN THIS MONTH 
IS ACHARMING LACE AND 
STRAW AFFAIR OF THE PICTUR- 
ESQUE SHEPHERDESS ORDER. 
IT IS SUITABLE FOR ANY DRESSY 


OCCASION 





THE COMPLETED HAT AS IT IS WORN, 





The velvet ribbon, lace, buckle and flowers 
which constitute the trimming are here illustra: 
Deep black Chantilly lace is also used 
in the decorative scheme The roses are white. 


ted. 





The plateau made of white rough straw braid, 
iven in 


| The style is both fashionable and 
becoming, and contains charming possibilities. 


with bandeau shaped to fit the head, is 
this view. 
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From this back view of the hat the crown 
is seen draped with tulle and the brim over- 
laid with the Chantilly; lace, which falls 
slightly over the edge and almost to the 
waist-line at the back. Velvet ribbon en- 
circles the crown and is tied in a bow at the 
back, where it is secured by a jet buckle. 





This illustrates the left-side view of the 
hat, trimmed, with the under-brim fac 
ing of narrow lace, the roses on the ban- 
deau, and the ribbon and lace at the back 
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this throw-over is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of the same stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.— Insert needle in the back 
of the stitch and knit as usual. 

_sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the 
right needle without aattng it. 

sl. and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, 
knit the next; pass the SN pee stitch over the 
knit stitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the 
first stitch; knit the next; pass the first or slipped 


stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

er a Row.—Knitting once across the work when but two needles 

LW og, as it is often called, seam. are used. 

io. Throw the thread over the needle. 
at: —Knit 2 together. Same asn. 

h, usgeeThrow the thread in front of the needle 
He ordimary manner. (In the next row or round 


Round.—Knitting once around the work when four or more 
needles are used, as in a sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or 
portions of work as many times as directed. 


oo ul Jour spe . . . 
a * Stars orjagteriaks mean, wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as many times 
} ar direc ay defgre going on with those details which follow. As an example: * K 2, pi, th o, and repeat twice 
a *. ast. » Means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, pi, th. o3 k 2, pi, th. of k 2, p I. th. o, thus 
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LADY£S’ ‘(GOLF BLOUSE OR SWEATER. 
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One pound of Spanish yarn is required for this garment, 


which is madeiin, four pieces 
—collar, two-sleeves, and the 
body of the'jacket.- The body 
is commenced , at ‘the . belt, 
worked up the -back, down 
each front, ‘and: afterwards 
joined together... -\ 

For a blouse. “thirty-six in- 
ches bust, cast on,one hundred 
and seventy stitches for the 
belt, and k. one row, p. one row, 
or two inches. Bind off all ex- 
cepting fifty-six stitches in the 
centre, on which the back is 
worked as follows: 

Commence on the wrong 
side. 

First row—K 3 to. crossed, 
make 3 in 1 (k 1, p 1, k 1, 
in same stitch); k 3 to., make 
3 in 1, k 4 and repeat to end, 
finishing with make 3 in 1. 

Second row.—K 8, p 4, and 
repeat, ending with k 8. 

Third row.—Make 3 in 1, 
k 3 to. crossed, make 3 in 1, 
k 3 to., k 4, and repeat, end- 
ing row with make 3 in 1, 
k 3 to., make 3 in 1, k 3 to. 

Fourth row.—Like second. 

Continue until the back is 
fifteen inches ‘long, or long 
enough to blouse slightly. At 
the beginning and ending of 
the eighth row and each suc- 
ceeding eighth row, add one 
plain stitch, until there is a 
plain stripe six stitches wide 
on each side. 

Finish the back on the 
second row of the pattern, 
slipping the first twenty-six 
stitches on to a safety pin. 
Bind off sixteen stitches in 
the centre, and on the remain- 
ing twenty-six. stitches knit 
the left front. 

On these twenty-six stitches 
carry out the pattern two in- 
ches -for shoulder. Next row 
cast on thirty-two stitches to- 
ward centre of front. (No fur- 
ther mention will be made of 
the pattern, which is carried 
out throughout the garment). 


Knit three inches on the fifty-eight stitches now on needle; 
cast on thirty-four stitches for under the arm and knit 
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tly eS. 2, 1, the-0, twice more after making It the first time, making it three times in all before proceed=- 
“ing with the.next part of the direction. 


eight and a half inches, finishing at the under-arm seam. 
Next row bind off the first six stitches, the following row 
the last six stitches, and so on, always binding off the six 


stitches nearest the under-arm 
seam, until none remain. 

When the left front is fin- 
ished, knit the right front on 
the twenty-six stitches on the 
safety-pin, care being taken 
to cast on at the opposite 
sides to the left front, for the 
neck and under-arm. If this 
precaution is not observed 
both fronts will be knit for the 
same side,and if not quickly 
noticed a great deal of ripping 
and unnecessary labor will be 
entailed. 

For the Sleeves—Cast on 
sixty-four stitches and make 
four rows (k 2, p 2), for edge. 
Knit three inches of pattern; 
make one row plain, and com- 
mence pattern on other side, 
as these three inches are 

: turned up for the cuff. Con- 
tinue the pattern for five in- 
ches, then add one plain 
stitch at the beginning and 
end of next row, and on every 
tenth row until twelve stitches 
are added, then on _ every 
fifth row, until the sleeve is 
twenty-two inches long. Bind 
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LADIES’ GOLF BLOUSE OR SWEATER. 
(Designed especially for THE DELINEATOR.) 


off six at each end for six 
rows, then bind off the re- 
mainder. 

For the Collar.—Cast on 
one hundred and eight stitch- 
es, k 1 row, p 1 row, for three 
inches, and bind off. 

Sew up the under-arm seams 
and gather the fronts to the 
belt, sewing the belt up over 
itself to make it double. Ar- 
range the sleeves in the arm- 
holes and sew the collar to 
the neck, care being taken 
not to get it too high in 
front. The collar rolls over 
and should be tacked down 
lightly ; this is simply a slight 
turnover to match the cuffs. 
If preferred, the collar may be 
made twice the depth of an 
ordinary collar and when worn, 
turned over the full extent like 
a turn-down collar. The fronts 


are faced with taffeta and the closing effected with hooks 
and eyes placed very close together. 
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ENTERTAINING IN 
the country is so general at 
this season that a few hints 
concerning the duties of a 
hostess may be acceptable 

The rule is to invite a 
ruest for a definite period ; 
thus there can be no misun- 
derstanding as to the liinit 
of the visit. The hour of the 
train should be mentioned 
in the note of Invitation, 
and a time table may 
enclosed. A cal riage should 


be 


be sent to the station to meet guests, and all arrangements 
made for the conveyance of their luggage and placing it in 
their rooms. not fail to be at home to 
arrival and offer them a cordial 
welcome, have tea or some simple refreshment for them and 
show women guests to their rooms. the arrival of 
guests she should make sure that the rooms contain every- 


A he yStTeESS shi vuld 


ereet her guests on their 


Betore 


thing for their comfort. 

There are hostesses who make the mistake of being 
absent when guests arrive and who finally make their appear- 
ance in breathless haste and with numerous apologies, but 


unless there is some excellent reason for such seeming neg- 
ligence guests are apt to feel that it is but the selfish lack of 
While a hostess should be careful not to 
seem indifferent to the comfort of her guests, she should 
not weary them with too much attention or give the impres- 
sion that they are on her mind or being entertained. She 
will arrange for their pleasure, secure invitations to any 
entertainments of a general nature which may take place in 
the neighborhood, mention to friends that she expects guests, 
so that they may call if they please; she may give a lunch- 
eon, dinner or an informal reception in their honor. 

A considerate hostess will otfer guests the option of rising 
for breakfast or having coffee and rolls in their rooms. 
She will not exact that her guests shall rise at an unreason- 
able hour for breakfast simply because some member of the 
family must take a train; she will not require a guest to go 
to drive who prefers resting, or to sing when tired, or sit 
and talk when reading may be preferred. She will give 
guests an opportunity to retire to their rooms to write letters 
or restin the afternoon, if they wish. Visitors must be 
courteous in accommodating themselves to the plans of their 
hostess and must not make plans of their own without con- 
sulting her. 

In the country there are many ways of passing the time 
agreeably with tennis, golf, bicyling, boating, driving, etc. 
The evenings may be devoted to music, cards, games, char- 
ades, thought-reading, character-reading, story-telling, etc., 
or to dancing, theatricals or tableaux, if there is a large 
house-party. 

The hostess suggests the evening amusements anc joins 
in them herself; she proposes the time for retiring, eleven 
o’clock being the usual hour for saying good night, although 
earlier hours are frequently kept in quiet households. 

A clever, tactful hostess will make her guests feel that 
they are doing precisely what they prefer to do during their 
visit. 


consideration. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


/sabelle.—A house-warming in a new country house sounds most 
attractive! By all means try to have an informal dance, especially 
if there is to be an assemblage of young people. The decorations 
may be of seasonable wild-flowers, ferns. etc. It is usual to 
throw the whole house open at a house-warming, and guests enter- 
tain themselves by going over it, as it isan informal occasion when 
ordinary rules may be relaxed. Private theatricals, or a fancy 
dress party, and a simple supper would seem pleasant for such an 
entertainment. Although your mother has asked you to plan the 
affair the invitations must be in her name. 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
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Noxali/. —Fwening, dress is 
correct for mén at’all@vening 
functions/ arty 

Emma.—\. A -mafreshould 
not bring anothé® ian to be 
introduced at the home of a 
friend;unless he has*permis- 
sion from thé hostess todo so 
He should then introduce him 
to the hostess and any of the 
family who may be present on 
his arrival, but if others ente 
later it would be the duty of 
the hostess to make the ne 
essary introductions. 2. Wat 
ermelon is served as a sepa! 


HOSTESSES 

OSTES ate course at dessert and is 
eaten with a fork. 

Daisy.—As you are dependent on yourself in a professiona 


Way aS a singer and recitationist, Certain exceptions must be 


made for you, although you are in mourning. There would seem 
no objection to your singing at some school or church entertain 
ment or at the house of a friend, if you wish to do so, or if. you 
expect to be remunerated for your services, or if you wish to gratify 
friends to whom you feel under great obligations for kindnesses 

®.—1. It would be a most positive impropriety, as well asa breach 
of etiquette for a girl to accept an invitation from a married man 
to stay at his country house. The invitation should come from 
his wife, either by note or personal invitation, not by any message 
sent through her husband. 2. When going fora visit it is important 
to take everything which may be needed duringthestay. It would 
be very awkward to be obliged to ask your hostess to loan you 
anything. The day after your departure you should write a note 
to your hostess thanking her for your pleasant visit. 

Mrs. Z. A. B—It would seem wise to havea plain, straightfor- 
ward talk with the person whose conduct has grieved you. By 
tact and kindness you may be able to point out that high principles, 
self-respect and future happiness would demand a cessation of the 
circumstances you describe. 


Isabel and Others.—Some girls make the mistake of imagining 
that little attentions and compliments from men indicate a deeper 
sentiment than exists. It is a mistaKe to appear eager for atfen- 
tion; it is fatal to friendship to be exacting, and it is bad form to 
show signs of temper. Réserve, dignity, self-control, are desirable 

ualities in retaining friendship. It 1s not only bad form but.a 
oolish mistake for girls to call men up by telephone, inquire why 
they have not called, and show such eagerness for their society. 
Strange as it may appear to girls, it is in the nature of a man fo 
prefer that which he seeks, rather than that which seeks him. He 
wearies of coquettish flattery and is apt to tire of anyone who 
is lavish in invitations, gifts, notes or telephone messages. 

B. /:. A.—The various periods for wearing mourning have been 
considerably shortened within the last few years, but some people 
still prefer to adhere to the longest periods. Two years is the 
conventional length of time for a widow’s mourning, and the same 
period is observed for a parent. A year is the usual period fora 

rother, sister, son or daughter. Wedding invitations and mar- 
riage announcements are sent to persons in mourning, but not 
invitations to dinners, luncheons or card parties, unless one knows 
that the oon who have been wearing mourning are putting 1 
aside and beginning to enter society again. 


Truth—You should return all first calls within a week, if pos- 
sible, and leave cards, and then not expect people to be in haste to 
call again. After a long interval ee may call, but formal calls 
are not made more than once a year, unless in return for invitations. 
Having once sought your acquaintance as a new resident, by 
calling on you, the old residents do not intend to discontinue 
it. Your long isolation from society has made you morbid 
and shy. You should always meet your new acquaintances coul- 
teously and not imagine they intend to slight or overlook you. 
When conversing try to be interested in what interests others. 
Avoid thinking of yourself or of the opinions others are form- 
ing of you. 

1. C. and W.C.—It would not seem at all necessary to send a 
wedding present to a girl who had been engaged to your brother. 
and from whom you ie not expect to receive an invitation for her 
coming wedding. There may not be any reason why you should 
cease to have her as an acquaintance, but under the circumstances. 
it would be best not to appear to show that you approve of her 
treatment of your own brother. 

/idith —The day after you arrive at the house where you are 
to visit you may say to your hostess that you would like to let a 
friend know that you are in town and have him call, if she has no 
objection. You should mention his name to her. There are two 
reasons for this courtesy. A hostess has the right to know who 
comes to her house, and if she has any good reason for not wish- 
ing the visitor she may say so politely. You, as her guest, must 
show her the courtesy mentioned and must be particular to intro- 
duce your friend to the hostess and her daughters when he calls 
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N A CLOSE, grimy 
y lecture room of a 
London _ hospital, 
one day in 1816, a 
group of students 
knitted their brows 
over the problems 
in surgery presented 
them by their instructor. Not 
improbably there was a demon- 
stration in anatomy, some poor 
derelict of London life furnish- 
ing the object lesson, the scene 
recalling Rembrandt’s great pic- 
ture save that in place of the 
beruffed and bewhiskered Hollanders about the poor, pale 
corse, we must Imagine rosy-faced English youths, zealous in 
the pursuit of a promising profession. London smoke fogged 
the atmosphere without, and London’s traffic resounded in a 
dull roar; within, everything was suggestive of human suffer- 
ing atits pitifullest, and the voice of the learned doctor droned 
on and on, dropping polysyllabled technicalities, as if the 
Thing discussed had never housed a palpitating heart, in love 
With joy and beauty and desirous of eternal good. Suddenly, 
through the dusty window, a sunbeam filtered and shone on 
a beautiful lad only half intent on the anatomy of the poor 
derelict; it lit up with glory his head of thickly clustering 
golden-brown curls, played about his low Greek brow, and 
brought to the most wonderfully luminous eyes that ever 
bespoke inspiration in a human head, and to the exquisitely 
Sensitive mouth, one of- those looks of rapt ecstasy which 
became, in time, forever memorable to any one beholding 
them. Perhaps the professor noted only that the sunbeam 
gave him a better light for his demonstrating, but the boy 
said: ‘There came a sunbeam into the room, and with 
it a whole troop of creatures floating in the ray; and I 
was off with them to Oberon and Fairyland.” 

. This thing, or something kin to it, had happened before: 
the fairies called and called the lad until, from making in- 
frequent excursions with them, he joined himself to them 
utterly, abandoning the hospital entirely and all prospects of 
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a livelihood by sur- 
gery, and deliver- 
ing himself up to 
the fairy folk, to 
be theirs whenever 
and whithersoever 
they might call, and 
to ask no further 
sustenance than 
what they might 
choose to provide. 

It was a mad thing to do, for the boy was a hostler’s son 
who owed to a frugal, livery-keeping grandfather the oppor- 
tunity of a professional education which might fit him for a 
better place in life than his forbears had enjoyed. The littlé 
legacy left by his mother’s father was already well drawn 
upon for schooling, and the orphan lad had scant prospect 
ahead, save what he might earn in the sweat of his brow, 
but there were few to care’ how he might fare. His two 
brothers and one sister were all younger than he, and cer- 
tainly not more worldly-wise, and beside them there was only 
their guardian, a tea-dealer, whose strong disapproval was 
not enough to restrain John Keats, since John was now 
turned twenty-one and past his full majority. So John, 
with no particular expectations, but with sublime faith in 
Oberon and the fairies, abandoned himself to that uz- 
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scheduled profession, the pursuit of beauty, and to that 
precarious profession, the expression of it in verse. 

Now Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Shelley, 
Byron, Campbell and Moore were all in their heyday just 
_ then, and the gates of criticism were guarded by such men 
as Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Lockhart, and “ Fusty ” Christo- 
pher; Lamb was in his zenith, and so was the vigorous 
Rogers, the Dr. Johnson of his day, and the inspired opium- 
eater, De Quincey. London had never in all history been 
the literary centre for so glittering a galaxy of writing men. 
But the lad whom the fairies called did not hesitate to enter 
himself in their lists; perhaps he hoped, vaguely, to meet 
and mingle with the elect, some day; perhaps he didn’t 
care, so only he might be where the sun shone and the flow- 
ers bloomed, and the birds sang and the bees hummed. His 
friend Haydon, the painter, wrote of him, long afterward, 
when the name of Keats had become as magic a name as 
any in his time, or in all time: 


‘“‘ He was in his glory when in the fields. The humming of a bee, 
the sight of a flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed to make his 
nature tremble; then his eyes flashed, his cheeks glowed and 
his mouth quivered.” 


But Nature, in thus dowering him with an intense love of — 


her, had given him also what she has not always given 


“To him who, ina love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms.” 


For love of Nature has been known to make men solitary; 
it has been known to lead them, like Thoreau, to declare, 
‘“ There is no man whose society will not spoil my after- 
noon.” Keats, on the contrary, was, if eminently a Nature- 
lover, preéminently a lover of human nature; be could turn 
from the most celebrated glories of landscape to a row of 
grinning country boys and girls, and say: “ Scenery is fine, 
but human nature is finer,” and add, in appreciation of the 
boys and girls; “I never felt so near the glory of patriotism, 
the glory of making, by any means, a country happier. This 
is what I like better than scenery.” | 

Now, this passion for human nature is a contagious thing, 
and the man who creates the contagion usually finds it react- 
ing on himself. Keats loved his fellows, and they loved 
him; and with all his tendency to melancholia and morbid- 
ness, he had, too, the Celtic gayety that goes therewith in 
some compositions, and by the testimony of all who knew him 
he was as divinely endowed for friendship as for the writing 
of poetry. Consequently, when the obscure youth let himself 
adrift in London, with more than vague notions of earning 
a livelihood by literature, the first success that we find him 
scoring was a notable success in the making of good friends. 

He had gone to school to the father of Charles Cowden 
Clarke and had formed a friendship with the gifted son 
which iasted through Keats’s life. In i&16 Clarke made 
Keats acquainted with Leigh Hunt, who was then living at 
Hampstead, and some of Keats’s essays in verse, including 
his now almost tritely-famous sonnet “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer,” were shown to Hunt, whose enthu- 
Siastic praise of the young poet and eager interest in him 
brought Keats very frequently to the Hampstead home, 
which was the gathering place of many kindred _ spirits, 
including Shelley, whom Keats met at Hunt’s early in the 
Spring of 1817, about the time that Keats’s first volume of 
poems was published. 

The little volume was not a success, financially or with 
the critics, but Keats, quite undismayed, went on with his 
« Endymion,” and for the better devotion to it betook him- 
self to the Isle of Wight, where, however, he was. ill-at- 
ease and whence he soon removed, by stages, to London 
again, taking up his residence at Hampstead, where his 
brothers joined him and where he worked steadily the Sum- 
mer through on his first long poem. The situation at Hamp- 
stead was pleasing for many reasons. There he had quiet 
and natural country beauty, yet convenient proximity to 
London, and there he had the companionship of some very 
choice friends. Moreover, the freshness of the air was a 
paramount consideration, for a shadow was hanging over 
the little family group in the frail health of the youngest 
brother, Tom, like the others heir to their consumptive 
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mother’s malady, but destined to be the first to succumb to | 
it. And there, on historic Hampstead heath, working away 
on his immortal poem and enjoying to the full such relaxa- 
tion as the society of his brothers and a few friends allowed, 
the circles of Keats’s life began to widen, little by little, until 
they were comprehended by one which seemed thereafter to 
mark the boundary for him in every direction. 

His social instincts, reaching out on.all sides, presently 
brought him into acquaintance with two other Hampstead 
dwellers, literary strugglers both, who lived side by side in 
a couple of semi-detached houses at the foot of the heath. 
Dilke, the elder of the two, had built one of these houses at 
the time of his marriage, and Brown, a bachelor, had -soon 
afterward built the other to keep bachelor hall in. In June, 
1818, George Keats married and emigrated to America, and 
after seeing the bride and groom off at Liverpool, John 
Keats and Brown started on a walking tour in the north of 
of England and through Scotland, visiting the Lake Coun- 
try of Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge, and the’coun- 
try of Scott and Burns. Keats returned alone in August, 
partly because his own health was not good, partly because 
the condition of his brother Tom began to be alarming. 
Returning to his Hampstead lodgings, tired and ill in mind 


_ and body, Keats was going, although he was worlds away 


from suspecting it, into- a fierce unrest which was to wax 
more and more piteous until it wore him out in a wild delir- 
ium of pain some three years and a half later. 

Keats saw, very soon after reaching his brother’s side, 
that the worst was to be apprehended, and in December it 
came to pass after a painful lingering, leaving John alone, 
very much alone, so that Charles Brown, his jovial, big- 
hearted friend, picked up the poor, frail, tired little poet 
bodily, as ’twere, and carried him home to live with him. 

Now, when Brown had been preparing to go on his long 
walking tour with Keats, the June previous, he had let his 
house, furnished, for the Summer toa strange family, a Mrs. 
Brawne, a widow, and her three children, of whom the-eld- 
est was a daughter just grown into young ladyhood. During 
the Summer the Brawnes quite naturally became “ neigh- 
borly ” with the Dilkes next door, and when Brown came 
back in the Autumn and the Brawnes moved to a house in a 
street near by, the .intimacy with the Dilkes continued, and 
at the Dilkes’ house in that sad Autumn when he was nurs- 
ing his dying brother, Keats met Miss Fanny Brawne. 

Up to this time Keats’s attitude toward women had been 
that of a poet who idealized them in the abstract, rather 
than that of a man who loved them in the concrete, much 
less one woman as the concretion of her sex. In his inabil- 
ity to find coincidence between the women of his imagina- 
tion and the women he met, Keats was rather a disparager 
than an admirer of the women with whom he came in contact. 


“T am certain,” he wrote to Bailey from Scotland, “I have not a 
right feeling towards women—at ‘fa moment I am striving to be 
just to them, but I cannot. Is it because they fall so far beneath 
my boyish imagination? When I was aheolboy I thought a fair 
woman a pure goddess; my mind was a soft nest in which one of 
them slept, though she knewit not. I have noright to expect more 
than theirreality. I thought them ethereal, above men. I find them 
perhaps equal—great by comparison is very small .... Is it not 
extraordinary ?>—when among men [ have no evil thoughts, no 
malice, no spleen; I feel free to speak or to be silent: I can listen, 
and from every one I can learn; my hands are in my pockets, | am 
free from all suspicion, and comfortable. When Iam among women 
I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen, I cannot speak, or be silent; 
I am full of suspicions, and therefore listen to nothing; Lamina 
hurry to be gone.... I must absolutely get over this—but how ?” 


And to George and Georgiana Keats in America (of the 
latter of whom John Keats was exceedingly fond in a frank, 
wholesome, comrade-like way in which he seems never to 
have esteemed any other woman) he wrote, in excuse of his 
disinclination to marry : 


‘ The roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars through my 
window-panes are my children; the mighty abstract idea of Beauty 
in all things I have stifles the more divided and minute domestic 
happiness. An/‘amiable wife and sweet children I contemplate as 
part of that Beauty, but I must have a thousand of those beautiful 
particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more every day, as 
my imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this Road alone, 
but ina thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone than shapes of 
epic greatness are stationed around me, and serve my spirit the 
office which is equivalent to a King’s body-guard; ‘then Tragedy 
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with sceptred pal] comes sweeping by.’ According to my state of 
mind I am or Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with Theo- 
critus in the vales of Sicily; or throw my whole being into Troilus, 
and, repeating those lines, 


‘I wander like lost souls upon the Stygian bank, 
staying for waftage.’ ‘ 


| melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate that I am 
content to be alone. These things, combined with the opinion I 
have formed of the generality of women, who appear to me as 
children to whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than my time, 
form a barrier against 
matrimony that I re- 
joice in.” 


It was in Octo- 
ber, 1818, just be- 
fore his brother’s 
death that Keats 
met Fanny Brawne, 
and in a letter of 
that period to his 
brother and sister- 
in-law in America, 
Keats wrote: 


“Shall I give you 
Miss Brawne? ‘She 
is about my height, 
with a fine style of 
countenance of the 
lengthened sort, she 
wants sentiment in 
every feature, she 
manages to make 
her hair look well, 
her nostrils are fine 
though a little pain- 
ful, her mouth is bad 
and good, her profile 
is better than her full 
face, which indeed is 
not full but pale and 
thin without show- 
ing any bone. Her 
shape 1s very grace- 
ful, and so are her 
movements; herarms 
are good, her hands 
badish, her feet toler- 
able; she is not sev- 
enteen [this is a mis- 
take; she was nearly 
nineteen], but she is 
ignorant—monstrous 
in her behavior, fly- 
ing out in all direc- 
tions, calling peor 
such names that I 
was forced lately to 
make use of the term 
Minx. Thisis I think 
not from any innate 
vice but from a pen- 
chant she has for acting foolishly. I am, however, tired of such 
style and shall decline any more of it.” 


It is well known that Keats’s first impressions of Miss 


Brawne were not good, but we have his own authority for — 


the statement that within a very short time she had com- 
pletely enslaved his fancy. One of his biographers suggests 
that we must take the above description as the resentment 
of a man heretofore free from the pangs of love, who found 
himself suddenly in thrall. Beyond this description and a 
silhouette portrait of the young lady, we have no further 
account of her than what we may deduce from the letters 
and poems Keats addressed to her. She seems to have been 
of irreproachable parentage, far above the stableman’s son 
in social position, and a rather spoiled young person, but 
history has made no note of her in any wise save that she 
was loved by John Keats—and so immortalized. No slight- 
est fragment of anything written by her in reply to his burn- 
ing love epistles has been preserved; in the annals of love 
and literature Fanny Brawne has no individual existence ; 
she is the girl Keats loved, that is all, and we have no other 
vision of her than as he saw her, save as we, saner and 
shrewder than the poor love-sick lad, read between the lines 
of his passionate appeals and draw conclusions of our own 
about Fanny Brawne, and why his friends, one and all, 
froWned on his infatuation for her. If the worshipper re- 
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flects the character of that he worships, there is not a great 
deal to be said in favor of little Fanny Brawne. Taken in 
comparison with his other familiar letters, Keats’s letters to 
her offer some significant contrasts. His letters to his fam- 
ily and near friends are overflowing with the love of fun 
which was so characteristic of him; they are a treasury 
of anecdote and whimsical comment; the letters to Miss 
Brawne show not a trace of humor—scarcely one of good 
humor, in the ordinary use of the term. To others he wrote 
freely, in elaborate 
detail, of what he 
was doing, where 
he had been, whom 
he had seen and 
wherewithal he 
was occupied, with 
snatches of poetic 
“studies ” or care- 
fully annotated bits 
of finished work; 
to her he seldom 
said more about 


himself and _ his 
occupations than 
that he was busy 
or not busy, or 
that his post-office 
address was so- 
and-so, and_ the 


mails came twice 
or thrice a week. 
‘For all the distin- 
guishing marks of 
time or place 
Keats’s letters to 
Fanny Brawne 
might well have 
passed between 
primeval man and 
woman, or come 
from some _love- 
sick swain in the 
Babylonian days. 
They have but one 
chord, major and 
minor of it, and it 
is Thee and Me, 
now in a kind of 
panting _ ecstasy, 
now in, screaming, 
jealous pain. His 
earliest poem to 
her is one of jealous misery, written during their first sepa- 
ration in January, 1819: 
“Ah! dearest love, sweet home of all my fears, 
And hopes, and joys, and panting miseries, 
To-night, if I may guess, thy beauty wears 
‘A smile of such delight, 
As brilliant and as bright, 
As when with ravished, aching, vassal eyes, 
Lost in soft amaze, 
I gaze, I gaze! 


“Why, this—you’ll say, my Fanny! is not true: 
Put your soft hand upon your snowy side, 
Where the heart beats: Confess—’tis nothing new— 
Must not a woman be 
A feather on the sea, 
Swayed to and fro by every wind and tide? 
f as uncertain speed 
As blow-ball from the mead ? 


“IT know it—and to know it is despair 
To one who loves you as I love, sweet Fanny, 
Whose heart goes fluttering for you everywhere, 
Nor, when away you roam, 
Dare keep its wretched home, 
Love, love alone, his pains severe and many; 
Then, loveliest! keep me free, 
From torturing jealousy.” 


And in the first letter that he wrote her, or at least in the 


. first that has been preserved, he says: “ Ask yourself, my’ 
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love, whether you are not very cruel to have so entrammelled 


me, so destroyed my freedom.” : 

This is the note of Keats’s passion, throughout. He 
fought it, from the first; he died fighting it, as men die fight- 
ing a frightful malady which is eating out their vitals. The 
foundation of the infatuation seems to have been, at least on 
his side, purely physical. Ina letter to her, written from 
the Isle of Wight, he writes: 


“Why may I not speak of your beauty, since without that I could 
never have lov’d you? I cannot conceive any beginning of such 
love as I have for you but Beauty. There may be a sort of love for 
which, without the least sneer at it, I have the highest respect and 
can admire it in others, but 1t has not the richness, the bloom, the 
full form, the enchantment of love after my own heart.” 


The quality of passion so engendered was inevitably of a 
low order and bound to carry with it horrible penalties of 
jealousy, since the enthralling thing in Miss Brawne was not 
her soul, which only her elect lover might know, nor her mind, 
opening up its shy, sweet maiden treasures for the delecta- 
tion of the chosen few alone, but her superficial charms, as 
freely displayed to the passerby as to her betrothed; any 
man in a ballroom might see in Fanny Brawne what Keats 
saw in her, and Keats knew this, and was terribly tormented 
thereby. He knew, too, that Miss Fanny was not the lady 
to guard her charms jealously for her lover, but that she 
made the most of them, always, to bring her admiration. 
She seems to have been demurely pleased at his tremendous 
passion for her, and to have reciprocated as much as in her 
lay, but the capacity for being absorbed was doubtless not 
hers, and knowing this gave Keats great wretchedness. In 
one of his last letters to her he wrote: 


“Well may you exctaim, how selfish, how cruel, not to let me 
enjoy my youth! to wish me to be unhappy. You must be so if 
you love me. Upon my soul I can be contented with nothing 
else. If you would really what is called enjoy yourself at a party 
—if you can smile in péople’s faces and wish them to.admire you 
now—you never have nor ever will love me. I see fe in nothing 
but the certainty of your Loveé—convince me of it, my sweetest. 
If I am not somehow convinced I shall die of agony. If we love 
we must not live as other men and women do. I cannot brook 
the wolfsbane of fashion and foppery and tattle—you must be 
mine to die upon the rack if I want you.” 


And during the same absence from her he wrote again: 


“T have heard you say that it was not unpleasant to wait a few 

ears. You have amusements, your mind 1s away, you have not 
brooded over one idea as I have, and how should you? You are 
to me an object intensely desirable—the air I breathe in a room 
empty of you its unhealthy. Iam not the same to you—no; you 
can wait, you havea thousand activities, you can be Rape without 
me. Any party, anything to fill up the day has been enough. How 
have you pass d this month? Whom have you smiled with? All 
this may seem savage in me. You do not feel as I do, you do not 
know what it Is to love—one day you may—your time is not come. 
Ask yourself how many unhappy hours Keats has caused you in 
Lanelimece For myself I Racin a martyr the whole time, and 
for this reason I speak; the confession is fore’d from me by the 
torture. I appeal to you by the blood of that Christ you believe 
in: Io not write to me if you have done anything this month 
which it would have pained me to have seen. You may have 
altered. If you have not—if you still behave in dancing rooms and 
other societies as I have seen you, I do not want to h¢e. If you 
have done so I wish this coming night to be my last. I cannot live 
without you, and not only you but chaste you, virtuous you, The 
sun rises and sets, the day passes, and you follow the bent of your 
inclination to a certain extent; you have no conception of the 
quantity of miserable feeling that passes through me inaday. Be 
serious! Love is not a plaything, and again do not write unless 
you can do it with a crystal conscience.” 

After this manner poor Keats fretted and fumed through 
three years and a half, until he wore himself out, body and 
spirit, most miserably. The disapproval meted out by all 
his friends to his infatuation for Miss Brawne served only to 
embitter him against the friends and to put a seal of silence 
on his lips and his letters regarding her. To her he admits: 


y 


“My friends laugh at you! I know some of them—when I know 
them all I shall never think of them again as friends or even 
acquaintances. My friends have behaved well to me in every 
instance but one, and there they have been become tattlers and 
inquisitors Into my conduct; spying upon a secret T would rather 
die than share it with anybody's confidence. For this [ cannot 
wish them well. [care not to see anv of them again. If Iam the 
Theme, I will not be the friend of idle gossips. Ciood gods, what 
ashame it is our Loves should be so put into the microscope of a 
coterie. . 2... People are neuen ikea not mind them: do 
nothing but love me. If I knew that for certain, life and health 
“will in such event be a heaven, and death itself will be less painful. 

. Yourname never passes my lips —do not Jet mine pass yours. 


_My sweet Love? 


My dearest love, I am afraid tosee you. Will my arm be ever 
round you again, and if so, shall I be obliged to leave you again? 

I-am happy whilst I believe your Fret letter. 
Let me be but certain that you are mine heart and soul, and | 
could die more happily than t could ptherwise live.” __ 

The truth of the matter was that Keats had no prospects 
entitling him to contemplate marrying. He was more than 
poor; he was dependent on the charity of his friends, and 
very soon after he knew Miss Brawne it became only too 
evident that he was marked for his young brother’s fate and 
would die a lingering death and fill at no distant day a 
consumptive’s grave. Moreover, Keats had not the small- 
est patience with details and responsibilities and would have 
writhed under the petty restraints of ordinary married life 
as on the rack. He was ill-designed to wed, any way he 
might consider the prospect. But if he had fixed his affec- 
tions on a different type of woman, things need not fer se 
have been so bad. What his friends chiefly objected to 
was not his being in love—friends must needs be very 
officious to object to a poet being in love—but his absorp- 
tion in vain, pretty little Miss Brawne, who seemed to bring 
him no peace, no help, no benediction of love but only its 
torments, wearing on his already feeble health and deliver- 
ing his spirit over to a destroying jealousy which threatened 
to blight his genius as well as his life. One must be slow to 
blame the poor, pretty little girl for not inspiring a different 
quality of affection ; one must not think her too unduly coquet- 
tish or or self-absorbed. Keats was a lad fighting what seemed 
a forlorn battle against unkind Fate, and he had, too, to pay the 
penalties of his artistic temperament. There is a nice balance 
about Fate, after all; things are not so unevenly divided as they 
ofttimes seem, and to him who, like Keats, is given an hundred- 
fold power to feel beauty and to make others thrill with it after 


him, there is given also a corresponding sensitiveness to mis- 


ery. You cannot refine gold and at the same time make it 
resist more ; to be serviceable it must contain a good per cent. 
of alloy. Keats, having pitched his passion to a low tune, 
whether by fate or by his own choice, was obliged to dance 
thereto until the tune was done. It was not long; his mortal 
malady was aggravated in some degree by the bitter attacks of 
the reviewers on his published work, but more by the exas- 
peration entailed in the blasting of his hopes regarding Miss 
Brawne. She seems to have remained faithful to him in gen- 
eral if not in particular, and however much she enjoyed the 
admiring society of better-constituted folk, to have held firmly 
to her purpose of marrying the poor, pale lad who loved her 
so. She was all that she could be to him, poor little girl: 
‘‘ And it wasn’t the blame, and it wasn’t the shame, 
That burned like a white-hot brand; 
It was coming to know that she never would know, 

That she never could understand.” 

It would be the most extravagant injustice to compare 
poor little Fanny Brawne to the Vampire of Kipling’s poem 
except in a remote way, but in her own fashion she, no less 
than the woman of the under-world whom Kipling vituper- 
ates, was a drainon the endurance of the man who had 
pinned his faith to her. He claimed her for his ideal and 
enwrapped her in a solitary’s pent-up passion, which would 
have been well enough in its way if he had been content, as 
many visionaries have been, with the subjective phase of 
love. But itis not the least wretchedness of physical love 
that it cannot find anything in itself alone but increased 
gnawings of desire, and that in the fulfilment of its desire it 
all too often finds satiety. Keats’s passion was, no doubt, 
metamorphosed from a healthful affection into a morbid 
infatuation by the fact that its happy consummation seemed 
so hopeless. 

Shortly before his final separation from her, when it be- 
came imperativcly evident that Keats must winter in Italy if 
he would survive the Winter at all, he wrote to Miss Brawne: 

“ Indeed, I should like to give up the matter at once. I 
should like to die. I am sickened at the brute world which 
you are smiling with. I hate men, and women more. I see 
nothing but thorns for the future—wherever I may be next 
Winter, in Italy or nowhere, Brown will be living near you with 
his indecencies. I see no prospect of any rest . . . . I wish 
rou could infuse a little confidence of human nature into my 

eart. I cannot muster any; the world’is too brutal for me, 


am glad there is sucha thing asthe grave. I am sure I shal! 
never have any rest till I get there.” 
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He never wrote to her again, except a “ Good-by, Fanny ! 
God bless you,” scrawled at the bottom of a letter he wrote 
her mother on arriving at Naples in October. On the voy- 
age thither he had written to Fanny the famous sonnet which 
were his last verses : 


“ Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art, 
ot in lone splendor nung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death.” 


To Brown he wrote from Naples: 


“TI can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her. . . . Oh, 
God! God! God! Everything I have in my trunks that reminds 


me of her goes through me like a spear. The silk lining she put 
in my travelling cap scalds my head. My imagination is horribly 
vivid about her. I see her, I hear her. Oh, Brown, I have coals 
of fire in my breast. It surprises me that the human heart is 
capable of so much misery.” 


He had probably by that time abandoned all hope of pro- 
longing his life beyond a very few months at most, and 
while he was no coward of pain, he fain would have made 
an end to it all immediately—the wretchedness of slow 
dying in poverty in a foreign land was so repulsive to his 
poet’s beauty-loving temperament. But his devoted friend 
Severn, the painter, who accompanied him on his last jour- 
ney and attended him with loving ministrations to the very 
dreaded brink, constrained him, by precept and example of 
sweet, heroic living, to make a good fight to the bitter end. 
Of those daysin Rome Mr. Colvin, Keats’s biographer, writes: 


“ Occasionally, there came times of delirium or half-delirium, 
when the dying man would rave wildly of his miseries and his 
ruined hopes, till his companion was almost exhausted with ‘ beat- 
ing about in the tempest of his mind’; and once and again some 
fresh remembrance of his love, or the sight of her handwriting in a 
letter, would pierce him with too intolerable a pang. But gener- 
ally, after the first few weeks, he lay quiet, with his hand clasped 
on a white cornelian, one of the little tokens she had given him at 
starting, while his companion soothed him with reading or music. 
Of recovery he would not hear, but longed for nothing except the 
peace of death. ‘I feel,’ he said, ‘the flowers growing over me’; 
and it seems to have been gently and without bitterness that he 
gave the words for his epitaph: 


,* 


‘ Here lies one whose name was wnt in water. 


The end came peacefully. ‘On the 23d of February,” 
writes Severn, “ about four, the approaches of death came on. 
‘ Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying. 1 shall die easy; 
don’t be frightened—be firm, and thank God it has come.’” 

Not until the end of the October following would Keats 
have been twenty-six years old, yet the verdict of time has 
been with Shelley who wrote: 
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“* Here lies One whose name was writ in water. 
But, ere the breath that could erase it blew, 
Death in remorse for that fell slaughter, 

Death, the immortalizing Winter, flew 

Athwart the stream—and time’s printless torrent grew 
A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 

Of Adonais.” 


And, in the deathless lyric wherein he poured out not only 
his but the world’s lament, Shelley found also Keats’s com- 
pensation : 


‘‘ He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men mis delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


ot 
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A LOVE SONG 


GAVE -HER a rose in early June, 
Fed with the sun and dew; 

Each petal, I said, is a note in the tune, 
The rose is the whole tune through and through, 
The tune is the whole red-hearted rose. 
Flush and form, honey and hue, 
Lull with the cadence and throb to the close, — 
I love you, I love you, I love you. 


HE GAVE ME a rose in early June, 
Fed with the sun and dew ; 

Each petal, she said, is a mount in the moon, 
The rose is the whole moon through and through, 
The moon is the whole pale-hearted rose. 
Round and radiance, burnish and blue, | 
Break in the flood-tide that murmurs and flows, 
I love you, I love you, |! love you. 


HIS IS OUR LOVE in early June, 

Fed with the sun and dew, 
Moonlight and roses hid in a tune; 
The roses are music through and through, 
The moonlight falls in the breath of the rose. 
Light and cadence, honey and hue, 
Mingle, and murmur, and flow to the close, 
I love you, I love you, I love you. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 
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THE PAGEANTS OF LONDON: 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER ON THE CORONATION CEREMONIES 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


he HAVE BEEN honoured by a commission 
} from the Editor of THE DELINEATOR to 
add some introductory remarks to the an- 


Sir Walter Besant and full of evidence of 
the wide knowledge of his subject posses- 
sed by that gifted writer. Sir Walter, 
whom it was my privilege to know well, 
loved the mighty Metropolis in which he 
was a Citizen of “credit and renown,” and 
has explained with his well-known lucidity 
and picturesqueness the origin and the char- 
acter of London’s Civic Pageants. His pen, far worthier 
than mine in such a field, was to have dealt, I believe, with 
one or two other characteristic displays made in our Capital 
during the reign of Victoria, and to have dwelt finally upon 
the preparations being made for the Coronation of King 
Edward VII., with some particulars of previous ceremonials 
of a similar nature. No one would have taken more pleas- 
ure than I myself in reading such descriptions by him; for 
Sir Walter’s knowledge of London in her holiday dress was, 
like the elder Mr. Weller’s, “extensive and peculiar.” Nor 
was he wrong in holding that the vast City, even in these days 
of bricks and mortar, supplanting the old and more artistic 
ranges of narrow lanes, gabled dwellings and leaded windows, 
lends itself to a great show. Not that we can be said to be 
a people which knows how to decorate. We have neither 
the artistic background requisite nor the popular instinct. 





* The article by Sir Walter Besant was written in the Autumn 
of 1900, but the correcting of the proofs was one of his last liter- 
ary acts before his fatal illness—Editor DELINEATOR. 
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Everybody will say this who has seen Continental cities 
en fete, or the way in which an Oriental town will put on 
a gala dress. As an example of uniform style Japan 
provides the best instances. When Tokio or any large 
Japanese place celebrates some public event, everybody 
knows exactly what to do, and does it unanimously. Ina 
single hour Tokio or Kyoto or Osaka will transform herself 
into an outdoor picture full of beauty and harmony by the 
simple adoption of the national colours, which are red and 
white, along each street front. Every shopman or resident 
plants a bamboo pole by his doorstep bearing the flag of a 
red sun on a white ground, and hangs a row of red and 
white paper lanterns under his eaves. Nothing more and 
nothing less, the effect being, together with long strings of 
go-hec—white paper cut in a conventional way—to make the 
causeways look like a garden of fluttering pink and silver 
roses. In the Chinese cities huge lanterns and inscriptions 
in blue, green, scarlet and golden characters set the shop-. 
fronts ablaze. In Eastern towns the citizens, within a day, 
will transform business roads into leafy avenues and bowers 
of blossom and fruit; while the festive crowd, not Kke our 
sombre gatherings, of itself fills up the picture with bright 
garments. In Continental Europe good effects are produced 
by hanging out at every balcony and casement glad-col- 
oured carpets, rugs and drapery, with banners gracefully 
grouped, and cleverly executed triumphal arches and pavil- 
ions which rise in a night like Aladdin’s palace and disap- 
pear as swiftly. Paris especially, the coquette of capitals, 
knows how to make herself suddenly gay. But in London the 
remarkable element is generally the populace itself, the most 
orderly and earnest in the world. I recall three occasions 
at least when this was strikingly exemplified, when the dec- 


” 
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orations were much less effective or significant than the 
people themselves in their vastness and one-mindedness. 
I wish that Sir Walter Besant had reproduced for the 
readers of THE DELINEATOR the spectacle of the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington, of the Queen’s visit to St. Paul’s 
in thanksgiving for the restored life of her son, now our 
King, and of the magnificent procession at the Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897, when again the good Victoria passed in 
state to London’s Cathedral. The first was a grand demon- 
stration of the Capital in its sorrow, and the other two of 
the Capital in its joy, and all three were splendidly impressive. 
Never shall I myself forget that superb and brilliant moment 
when her beloved Majesty passed up the streets most famous 
in Civic history between mounted or dismounted squadrons 
and companies drawn from all her Colonies. The scene 
culminated at the western steps of St. Paul’s, where her 
Majesty’s carriage drew up while the Archbishops and 
Bishops held a short service in the open air and great 
officials of the State stood near together with distinguished 
military and naval commanders, Lord Roberts being espec- 
ially conspicuous upon his white Arab charger. The marvel 
of those displays consisted chiefly, however, in the wonder- 
ful crowds, loyal, orderly and delighted, who made by them- 
selves the grandest feature of the processions. 

Probably the same will be the case as regards the Coro- 
nation of King Edward VII., to take place on the 26th of 
June. If it were desired to make a great London pageant 
cit of this occasion, nothing would be easier, for then we 
should see blended the modern multitudes, the opulence and 
majesty of the Metropolis along with the observances, quaint, 
ancient and intensely picturesque, which might be revived 
from previous Coronations. It would not be difficult to re- 
produce every feature of the great ceremony from Norman 
times through the Plantagenets, the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
and a capable Earl Marshal with plenty of time and plenty 
of funds, with Mr. Wickham Legg’s erudite book before 
him, could make the whole history of England pass grandly 
before the eyes of men. But no such extensive plan is 
contemplated. The example of economy set by William IV. 
who spent only £30,000, where his brother George IV. had 
spent upwards of £240,000, was followed at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation, and there will be a free but not a prodigal dis- 
bursement at the forthcoming event. The march from the 
Tower to the Abbey and the great banquet in Westminster 
Hall will not be revived, and so will be missed the spectacle 
of the Champion riding in complete armour up the paved 
floor of Westminster Hall to fling down his steel glove in 
challenge of any one who should dispute his Majesty’s title. 
Many another strange old custom of previous Coronations 
has been wisely set aside by the Court of Claims. Mr. 
Legg’s book is filled with instances of these feudal tenures. 
The Lord of the Manor of Heydon is entitled to the start- 
ling privilege of holding the King’s towel when he washes 
his hands before dinner; Addington Manor is held on con 
dition of preparing a mess of pottage for the banquet. In 
regard to this banquet in the historic hall it was formerly a 
prodigious affair. At that which took place at George IV.’s 
Coronation the first course consisted of twenty-four gold 
covers and dishes carried in by as many gentlemen-in-waiting, 
the Lord High Steward, the Lord High Constable and the 
Earl Marshal entering Westminster Hall on horseback be- 
fore dinner was served. The King left the scene of festiv- 
ities at an early hour, and after his departure there was an 
unseemly scramble for the gold plate. The guests had done 
the same at the Coronation Banquet of George I. 

The Duke of Newcastle has been successful in insisting 
that, like his predecessors in the Manor of Worksop, he shall 
have the honour of furnishing a rich right-hand glove for 
the King, and to support the King’s right hand through the 
service, and to carry the sceptre when the King is fatigued. 
The Barons of the Cinque Ports will be more or less wronged 
if they do not carry a canopy of crimson velvet over the 
Sovereign’s head in his progress in the precincts of the 
Abbey ; and there is a nobleman with an irrefragable claim 
by feudal precedent to furnish a fair linen shirt for the morn- 
ing toilette of his Majesty, which he himself is afterwards at 
liberty to wear and keep. These claims are not to be looked 
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upon slightingly. They are memorials and ina way warrants 
of the tenure of old estates held by good service 1n battle. 
Similarly the Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington must 
once a year on the anniversaries of the battles of Blenheim 
and Waterloo suspend a brand new silken banner in the 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The Lords of Savernake, the 
Marquises of Ailesbury, keep possession of their fief of 
Savernake only on condition that they blow three times on 
an ivory horn suspended in the hall whenever the King 
comes that way. Hundreds of such claims are registered by 
Mr. Legg and have come before the Court of Claims, but 
the major part of them will be judiciously suppressed. 

One later custom of Coronations will be happily preserved ; 
the King will be presented with a Bible specially prepared by 
the British and Bible Society. It will be a book of fitting 
and solemn splendour, on the model of that accepted by the 
late Queen Victoria at her Coronation in 1838, since in the 
possession of the widow of Bishop Sumner, whose duty it 
was to carry the sacred book for Queen Victoria during 
the ceremony. The holy volume will be presented to his 
Majesty by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who will pro- 
nounce the following words: 


“Our Gracious King ees you with this Book, the most 
valuable thing that this world affords. Here is Wisdom: This is 
the Royal Law: These are the Lively Oracles of God. Blesseth i is 
he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this Book: that 
keep, and do, the things contained in it. For these are the words 
of eternal life, able to make you wise and happy | in this world, nay, 
wise in salvation and so happy for evermore, through F aith whi 
is Christ Jesus: to Whom Glory be forever. Amen.” 


There will be two processions—on the 26th and 27th—and 
a grand naval display on the 28th. The longer procession 
on the 27th, which will pass through fourteen miles of Lon- 
don’s streets, including Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheapside, 
London Bridge, the Borough High Street, Kensington Park 
Road to Westminster Bridge and Parliament Street. This 
pageant is in itself the renewal of the ancient fact that 
the new King or Queen was in a sense exhibited to the pop- 
ulation and informally crowned, as it were, by acclamation. 
That this is a fundamental theory in all English Corona- 
tions is borne out by the curious feature of the religious cer- 
emony, repeated at Queen Victoria’s Coronation. Then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, after her Majesty had entered 
the Abbey and thus shown herself to all her subjects said, 
‘Sir, I here present to you Queen Victoria, the undoubted 
Queen of this Realm: Wherefore all you who are come 
this day to do your homage, are you willing to do the same?” 
We see in this strange formula the survival of the old feudal 
notion that the Sovereign was to a certain extent elected by 
the national approval, although constitutional lawyers would 
look upon this as nothing but a legal fiction. 

In both processions the King and Queen will take part, 
riding in the grand State carriage specially built for the 
occasion and drawn by those massive cream-coloured Han- 
overian cobs which issue periodically from their stalls at 
Buckingham Palace to act as important State functionaries. 
All that gilding and varnish and the coachbuilder’s art can 
produce will be lavished upon that equipage, which will be 
preceded and followed by a magnificent and varied cortége ; 
not the least ornamental portion whereof will be furnished 
by the galaxy of Indian Princes, proudly and loyally atten- 
dant upon their Emperor and Empress. At previous Coro- 
nations the route extended from the Tower to the Abbey, 
but it is to be shortened to a circuitous line extending from 
Buckingham Palace to the western door of the stately edifice. 
The lieges will not see, as in King George Third’s time, the 
way led by “the King’s Herb Woman ” with her following 
of six “pretty maids,” strewing the way with flowers and 
fragrant leaves, and they will not see the solitary “ fifer,” 
nor the “ larderers ” and “ cup-bearers ” of the royal kitchen. 
Still it will be very dazzling, and the streets and houses will 
present such a wonder of colour, clamour and enthusiasm as 
no other metropolis can furnish. The central point of it, 
of course will be in the Abbey. It is proposed to construct 
seats within the majestic fane for as many as 8,000 specta- 
tors, who will include, of course, all the royal guests and 
foreign royalties in England, the Ambassadors of all the great 





Powers, the majorityof the 
peers and peeresses, and 
a representative body of 
the members of the House 
of Commons; in addition 
to a large body of distin- 
guished people specially 
invited. The mighty 
church lends itself to such 
displays with a noble rich- 
ness of background, and 
such accessories of ma- 
jestic memory and impe- 
rial associations as no 
other spot on earth could 
furnish. Amid the tombs 
of Kings and Queens, and 
of those whose names 
shine in history like fixed 
stars of the sky, King Ed- 
ward VII., seated upon 
the ancient Chair from 
Scone, whose rude cush- 
ion of granite has formed 
the throne of every new 
Sovereign of England 
from Edward the Con- 
fessor downward, will go 
through the antique ritual 
with all its quaint acces- 
sories of the Orb, the 
Sceptre, the Cap of Main- 
tenance, the Anointing 
Oil, and the Ring of State 
which formally marries 
him to his Kingdom. The 
records of a_ thousand 
years of dynastic glory 
will in that solemn hour 
be condensed into a na- 
tional emotion of which it 
is impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance in re- 
gard to Imperial unity and 
Imperial strength as it ra- 
diates from the enthroned 
Sovereigns to all parts of 
their British dominions. 
Even for those who will 
be present as strangers 
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and foreigners the mo- 
ment will be one of su- 
preme and dazzling signi- 
ficance, a golden page in 
the Missal of Humanity. 

It will be in accordance 
with custom that when the 
King has been solemnly 
crowned by the Primate 
of All England, his con- 
sort will be similarly in- 
ducted by the Archbishop 
of York. Let us hope 
that the day may be glad 
and bright with such 


_ weather as may be ex- 


pected in June, and that 
no omens except of peace 
and happiness may char- 
acterize the auspicious oc- 
casion. Atthe Coronation 
of King George III. a sin- 
gular incident occurred. A 
large diamond fell from 
the Crown of the King as 
he passed up the choir to 
his throne in the chancel, 
and those who believe in 
such things as_ portents 
and previsions looked for 
some event presaged by 
the accident and found it 
afterwards, to their own 
content, in that separation 
of the American colonics 
from the mother country 
which was the beginning 
of the great United States 
of to-day. 

If fancy pictures to her- 
self the vacant place on 
the diadem, history like a 
skilful jeweller has filled 
it up, let us believe, with 
the ever-growing friend- 
ship between the Repub- 
lic and Monarchy, which 
is worth to both of them 
‘a shipload of diamonds. 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
who will Crown the Queen. 


THE CORONATION CHAIR, 
showing the Stone from Scone. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
who will Crown the King. 
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THE CITY PAGEANT at its best 
belonged to a time, now three hundred 
years ago, when the display of magnifi- 
cence in dress; the. exhibition of many 
followers in liveries splendidly equipped ; 
the decoration of: houses with cloth of 
crimson and scarlet, cloth of gold and 
tapestry ; the parade of heralds, trumpet- 
ers, whifflers and henchmen; the march 
along the narrow streets of knights and men-at-arms in great 
companies, resplendent in armour; the Guildhall; the pro- 
cession of the trades, proud of their numbers and their 
wealth; the devices and masques, designed by city poets 
and carried out with lavish expense, all together served a 
double purpose either of which was of the highest impor- 
tance. For they indicated .to the Sovereign, either as an 
encouragement or as a warning, the wealth and power 
of the city, and at the same time they kept alive the 
pride of the burgesses in their strength ahd main- 
tained the dignity of their crafts and trades. When 
there were no newspapers and no books for the peo- 
ple, when there were no popular meetings, when there 
were no lectures or addresses of instruction, the Pag- 
eant brought before the eyes of the citizens in a spec- 
tacle easy to be understood by all, the very important 
lesson of the civic power. Indeed, the lesson was not 
only taught; it was every year, and on every possible 
occasion, enforced by repetition; it was illustrated by 
the traditions of the citizens, and by the proud history 
of the unique relations between the city and the crown. 
London believed that she had the power, if not the right of 
putting down and of electing kings. London made William 
of Normandy king, after the victory of Hastings, but when 
resistance was still possible ; London made his son, the first 
Henry, king; London made Stephen king’; London deposed 
Edward Il. and Richard II.; London established Edward 
IV. firmly on the throne; London refused Lady Jane Grey ; 
London made the Parliamentary cause the winning cause; 





THE LORD MAYOR’S PROCESSION. 


« was the same. 





London brought back Charles II., and London brought in 
George I. If these statements are not literally true, they 
were accepted and believed by the citizens, so that the effect 
The part that London played in the political 
history of England was far more important than historians 
have allowed. This part, it may be safely advanced, could 
never have been attempted but for the Pageants, which 
maintained the confidence of the citizens in themselves, and 
kept alive their pride in their own power and their wealth. 

There were many kindsof Pageants. First, there was the 
simple procession. Everything medieval had to be accom- 
panied by a public procession. With music, with men on 
horseback before him and after him, the traitor was dragged 
ona hurdle to his doom; the criminal, with the accompaniment 
of music, for his greater humiliation, was carried to the pillory; 
the wedding party marched in procession to the church with 
music at their head ; the Guild and the Fraternity held 
their annual celebration on their day, at which all the 
brethren marched in procession and with music ; there 
was the annual procession of the City Watch, the finest 
show possible to imagine. Every one of the City Com- 
panies had its own day, on which, clad in new liveries, 
the men of the Company went in procession, with 
music, to the Church of the Patron Saint, then marched 
back again to banquet in their hall; a foreign Ambas- 
sador was escorted to his lodging with music and a 
procession of the Mayor, the Aldermen and the Com- 
mon Council; the journey of the new Mayor to West- 
minster in order to be sworn in was a grand proces- 
sion by land and water; and the accession of a King, his cor- 
onation, the arrival of his bride, the birth of a child and his 
visits to the city, were all alike the occasion for a procession. 

Nor must we forget the processions of the Charch: that 
of Corpus Christi Day; that, once a year, of -the whole 
London clergy to St. Paul’s; those of-the Mayor, the Sheriffs 
and the Aldermen to hear the Easter sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross and St. Mary Spital; the penitential processions, of 
which there were indeed many. One recalls those dismal 





From the Painting by Logsdail. 








THE WATER PAGEANT TO WESTMINSTER. 


three processions when the greatest lady in the land, the 
wife of the King’s uncle, was made to walk bareheaded, 
barefooted and clad in white, carrying a taper in her hand, 
from Paul’s Wharf to the high altar of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and back again; the same public humiliation was re- 
peated in two other churches and on two other days. The 
procession was accompanied by the Mayor and Aldermen. 

The most important Pageants, however, were those of 
two classes: first, those of welcome to King or Queen; and, 
next, the Civic Pageants. Of the first we have 
ourselves witnessed two most remarkable examples 
in 1887 and in 1897. The latter, especially, was so 
splendid that one deplores the omissions which 
might have made it a complete representation of the 
Empire. The Army, the Navy, the Colonies, the 
Foreign Ambassadors, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, the Queen and the Princess were all there. 
Only the intellectual and the commercial sides of 
the Empire were forgotten; Theology, Learning, 
Literature, Art, Science, Invention, Manufactures, 
Trade—all were neglected; and when the great 
show was over and one could think of it in cold 
blood, the omission marred the memory of the most 
splendid Pageant since that which welcomed Queen 
Elizabeth 

The Pageant grew by degrees; it is sometimes 
said that London imitated and copied the Pageants 
of Flanders where they were most carefully devised 
and lasted longest; I imagine, however, that Lon- 
don owed little to the cities of Flanders in this re- 
spect. There were certain features common to all.. 


There 
must always be a giant—often more than one—because every 


great city had its own legendary giant. 
tion, one had to be invented; there was generally a dragon ; 
there were maidens dressed in white; monsters, wild men, 
fools and mummers; there were allegorical devices; there 
was singing, and there was the presentation of gifts. 

Thus, when Henry III. with his bride, Eleanor of Prov- 
ence, passed through the city to Westminster, he was met 
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From an old Painting. 


outside London by the Mayor, Alderman and Sheriffs, with 
three hundred and sixty of the principal citizens, all clad in 
robes of silk, mounted and every man carrying in his hand a 
gold or silver cup. The streets were newly cleaned and laid 
with gravel—to be sure, they wanted it badly; the houses 
were hung with scarlet cloths; there were “shows,” the 
nature of which is not indicated ; and at night illuminations. 

The Pageant offered to Henry V. on his return to England 
after his victory at Agincourt was much more splendid. 
Let me briefly indicate its principal features. 

The King was met at Blackheath by the Mayor 
and Aldermen in scarlet robes, and by four hun- 
dred of the citizens clothed in murrey, all well 
mounted with collars and chains of gold; nearcr 
London the clergy, carrying their rich crosses, clad 
in their copes and with their censers, received him. 
On London Bridge a giant and giantess bore the 
keys of the city; two columns had been erected 
here, each crowned with a figure of the King’s 
crest and arms—the antelope and the lion. At the 
end of the Bridge was a tower on which stood an 
image of St. George crowned ; beside him was a’ 
crowd of boys, choristers from the churches, who at 
the King’s approach burst out into the new anthem | 
—the words and music of which are still preserved : 


“Our King went forth to Normandy,” | 

with the refrain dear to this pious King’s heart, 

“ Deo gratias, Auglia, redde pro victoria’ — ; 
The boys represented angels and were dressed in - 
white, with gilded wings, and laurel wreaths upon their heads. 
Another tower was erected on Cornhill; which was ‘peopled - 
by a company. of venerable “ Prophets” clad splendidly, «. 
in. cloth of gold, who set free a quantity of small birds on: 
the King’s approach. and: sang - 7 


 Cantale Domino banticnae novum. 


c 


In Chepe another tower was erected for the eceuee 
of a mixed but highly distinguished company, consisting of 
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the Twelve Apostles, with the Kings of England, the Mar- 
tyrs, and the Confessors of England. In dumb show they 
represented Melchizedech’s reception of Abraham, when he 
returned from his victory over the four kings. 

Over the Cross of Chepe a fqurth tower was erected. On 
a stage in front was a company of maidens in white, who 
danced with timbrels, singing . 


“ Welcome, Henry, King of England and France.” 


And on the tower was another band of boys in the garb of 
angels, who showered cn the King’s head coins resembling 
gold, with sprigs of laurel, singing a “Ze Deum Laudamus” 
with the accompaniment of organs. 


Lastly at the west end of Chepe was a fifth tower sur- 


rounded with pavilions in each of which was a maiden who 
threw golden leaves upon the King. The tower was covered 
with a canopy of blue to represent the sky, and beneath the 
canopy was the figure, gilt, of an archangel. 

The Civic Pageants passed through various stages and at 
last were represented and continued by one only—the annual 
celebration of the new Lord Mayor. The Pageant had its 
beginning ; it had its rise; it had its highest point of splen- 
dour; and it has had its decay, in 
the twilight of which it still lingers. 
The highest point seems to me to 
have been in the middle of the 16th 
century. Later on, when poets were 
called in to invent a grand allegori- 
cal display, with verses to corre- 
spond, the Lord’s Mayor’s show be- 
came intolerably tedious, pedantic 
and dull; when the allegories were 
discontinued, it gradually fell to 
pieces. 

Let me show you what the Civic 
Pageant, the Lord Mayor’s Riding, was in the most palmy 
time. It is described by one William Smyth. I abridge 
many of the details. Weare in N ovember, in the year 1575. 

On the day when the new Mayor went to take the oaths 
at the Exchequer he embarked on the city barge, which was 
garnished with the city Arms. The Aldermen in their fur 
robes sat with him. Beside the city barge was another with 
his own arms, those of his Company, and those of the 
Merchant Adventurers, or any other Company to which the 
Mayor may belong. His barge was preceded by that of his 
own Company and those of the other Companies of the city, 
each one of which had its own barge. Remember again, 
that what the historian calls a barge was in reality a splen- 
did galley painted and gilded, with a large cabin beautifully 
mounted, rowed by many oars, covered with carved work, 
flying streamers and flags, with bands of music in the bows. 
As there were then some seventy city Companies, there was 
a large fleet of these stately barges. They were all arranged 
in order, and all started together for Westminster. 

At the Court of the Exchequer the mayor was received by 
the Judges and took the customary oaths of loyalty. This 
act was necessary before he was actually the Lord Mayor. 
He then returned to his barge and, the same order being 
observed, was carried back to Paul’s Wharf. It was neces- 
sary that the Companies should be all landed before the 
Mayor, so that they might be drawn up in due order to 
receive him, regard being had to rank and precedence, the 
Companies representing trades ranking before those repre- 
senting crafts. He then, with the Aldermen, mounted the 
horses waiting at the stairs and so followed by the Com- 
panies, marched through Chepe. The procession was pre- 
ceded by whifflers (2. ¢., originally players on the fife, but 
afterwards men who marched in front and kept the way 
clear), by henchmen or pages, and by “wild men,” dressed, 
that is, as savages, and others dressed as devils. The order 
of the procession need not be followed in detail. There 
were the city standards with drums and fifes; then followed 
a troop of bedsmen belonging to the Mayor’s own Company; 
the “ Pageant of Triumph”; trumpeters; bachelors—who 
were chosen from the Mayor’s Company to wait upon him; 
more trumpeters and hautboys; the livery of the Mayor’s 
Company in new gowns and hoods; the city officer; next 
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before the Mayor, the sword bearer, carrying the sword of 
the city in a rich scabbard; on his left hand the common 
crier with the mace. Then the Mayor ina scarlet gown 
with a black hood and a collar of gold SS 
about his neck. Then the Aldermen, two 
and two, all in scarlet, and, lastly, the two 
Sheriffs, in scarlet and with chains of gold. 

In this order they marched to the Guild- 
hall, where dinner awaited them, with a 
thousand guests, and after dinner in like 
order to St. Paul’s, returning after evening 
prayer with lighted torches to the Guildhall, 
and then dispersing. 

I pass over the period of allegory and 
come to that of decay, which reached the low- 
est point in the eighteenth century. Hogarth’s picture, the 
twelfth in the series called “Industry and Idleness,” is perhaps 
the best illustration of a Lord Mayor’s show at its lowest and’ 
worst. The houses are crowded with spectators; the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are there on a balcony; the Lord 
Mayor is in his state coach surrounded by a bawling rabble. 

There, is, however, an account of the showin the year 
1773 from which we get certain details not to be found in 
Hogarth. The ceremony of the day, it appears from this 
history, began with a great breakfast served in the morning. 
The new Mayor arrived at the Guildhall at a quarter past 
ten. Heno longer rode, but was conveyed in a gorgeous 
sedan chair, preceded by four footmen in liveries of brown 
and gold. At eleven, preceded by the sword bearer and fol- 
lowed by the Aldermen and Sheriffs, the Lord Mayor repaired. 
to the Council Chamber where the breakfast was served. 

The procession was then formed and marched, the Mayor 
being no longer on horseback but sitting in the city state 
coach, to Paul’s Wharf, where they embarked for the voyage 
to Westminster. They came back, as they went, by water. 
Meantime, we are told that those of the city Companies 
which did not possess barges paraded the streets with men 
in armour and other figures and emblems of their trades. 
By this time many of the Companies, their trade having 
come to an end, were in a decaying condition. At the 
present moment there are some half dozen of these poor Com- 
panies which have no income at all, and are merely kept up 
by their members and bureaus; they belong historically to- 
the ancient city. The Lord Mayor returned by water, as 
he had gone, but landed at Blackfriars, and was then driven 
in the state coach along Fleet Street and Cheapside to the 
Guildhall, arriving there about four o’clock, at which hour 
the great city banquet was served. 

There is no mention in this account of the giants. But 
it is certain that they were carried along in the procession. 
In 1786 Orator Henley speaks of “ The City in its Glory, or 
My Lord Mayor’s Show—the splendour of the Companies 
of Trade; the Trumpets, Drums, and : 
Criers, intermixed; the City Ladies and 
the Beaux at Gape Stare in the Balcon- 
ies; the two Giants walking out to take 
Holiday, etc.” 

The giants are no longer taken out. 
The visitor to the Guildhall sees them at 
the end of the hall. They were origin- 
ally of wicker work, but having become 
decayed were newly fashioned, painted 
and clothed in the year 1707. It is not 
possible to give any date to their origin. 

The show at present is a somewhat dull 
business; there are bands; there are ban- 
ners; the new Mayor’s Company is represented ; there are 
the state coaches of the Mayor and the Sheriffs, while the 
Aldermen are all attired in their gowns of fur. Now and 
then some new feature of the time is added. It goes on, 
however, without reference to the Sovereign. Edward suc- 
ceeds Victoria, but the Lord Mayor’s show has nothing 
to do with the occupant of the throne. It is, however, a 
great pity that more is not done to make the Civic Pageant 
a reminder, every year, of the trade, the wealth, and the 
importance of the city of five million people and ten 
thousand industries. WALTER BESANT. 
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young man 
dreams of 
success his 


dearest idea 
is of a return 
home to celebrate his 
thumph. Then all 
who have offered him 
petty slghts_ will 
gnash their teeth; 
then the girl who re- 
fused to share his 
obscurity will long to 
divide his renown; 
he will heap favors 
on friends and assist- 
ance on the needy, 
and his goings out 
and comings in will 
fill the columns of 
the local newspapers. 
These things are 
pleasing in the deceit- 

ful land of dreams. 

So when money and fame and forgetfulness had come to 
David Randell, one day the doctor recalled the illusions of 
youth by a professional formula. 

‘“ You must take at least two months off,” he said. 
work. No worry. Go to the country. Go home.” 

And lo! his people’s eyes were holden that they knew him 
not. Nobody understood what his work was really worth. 
When they would flatter, they dwelt on the unimportant detail 
or the thing of which he was secretly ashamed, so that their 
praise was mortifying. In the city David was counted 
among the young men of note, but the boys he had played 
with were graybearded. In his boyhood he had fancied 
Ida Beaver a houri to be admired humbly from afar—that 
was before she married Reuben Hemming. And here was 
Ida’s little girl made in her own image and, too, plainly made 
of the grossest clay. 

Somebody gave a party before the rout of his illusions, 
and he went to it. The shrill, giggling voices got on his un- 
easy nerves. Tom Martin, a new-old friend more tolerable 
than the rest, found him slipping away through the garden. 

‘‘Why, Dave, you haven’t had refreshments yet, have 
your” 

‘No. Refreshments seem to work as powerfully up here 
as the hope of salvation. I can’t endure everything for their 
sake. I can’t stand the women. Sucha stupid, unmannerly 
set I never saw. They have the most awful voices.” A 
shriek of laughter through the open window confirmed him. 
“ Listen to that. They laugh all the time inanely. 1 don’t 
believe there’s a woman with an ounce of brains in the place.” 

The other drew himself up stiffly. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I think little Martha 
Hemming can hold up her head with the best anywhere.” 

David stared. 

‘‘ Poor fool! 


(T4 No 


Poor fool!” he said compassionately to him- 


self. Aloud, ‘‘“Of course, Martin. You must excuse my 
generalities. She’s a lovely exception. But I must go 
home. I’ve a very bad headache.” 


So it was that his popularity waned. 
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To-day as he walked leisurely along the river road a fami- 
liar house came into view. 

“ That’s where Auntie Howlett used to live—she always 
gave me strawberries and cream; I want some now,” was 
the succession of his thoughts. 

He opened the gate unchallenged, although two zinc dogs, 
couchant in the grass, kept ostensible watch and ward. 
They were a keen pain to David. “She could be indicted 
for nuisance, keeping those unholy monstrosities in the 
sight of the public,” he thought. The garden was gay with 
roses and peonies; bleeding heart and ribbon grass decor- 
ated his path, their trimness declaring actual seizin in some- 
one, but there was no answer to his knock at the austere 
gray door. 

“When I want strawberries I want them,” he said dog- 
gedly. And with that thought in mind he turned the corner 
of the house. 

By the kitchen door was a square of stone flagging with a 
pump. At one corner stood a wooden bench beside a bush 
covered with hundreds of blooming white roses, and on the 
bench sat a girl in a blue print gown, with bare arms and a 
wide apron, hulling strawberries. 

David assumed an air of courts. 

“ Does Mrs. Howlett still live here?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” answered the girl briefly and rose at once, setting 
aside her bowl of leafy berries. 

‘‘Oh, I did not mean to interrupt you,” he stammered. 
‘Why cannot a girl let well enough alone. She ought to sit 
for all eternity in that position, so occupied. Having found 
the ideal sz/ieu she should never desert it.” He did not, 
however, voice this remonstrance but, as she seemed to 
expect an explanation, continued: 

‘‘T merely remembered Auntie Howlett’s strawberries and 
cream and came in to ask for some.” He had never known 
a fancy to realize itself in this superior manner. 

«“ Auntie is preserving,” she said. “If you will send in 
your name——” 

“ David Randell.” 

She gazed with incurious eyes. 
heard of him before. 

As she turned to go in Auntie appeared at the door, de- 
manding more berries. To her David appealed. Her joy 
at his return was flattering. She was charmed with his 
memories of her past favors. While she rambled on pleas- 
antly Fanny disappeared in search of supplies for David. 
In the house she pulled down her sleeves with an indignant 
twitch, caught back her straying hair with a side-comb, 
threw the apron far from her and, thus relieved, gathered 
up the materials for his entertainment. It would be difficult 
to say what influences presided over the choice of these, but 
afterward Auntie took her to task. 

“ You might think he was a farm-hand. Such a saucer. 
I wanted the white and gilt china and the best silver. Mr. 
Randell goes with anybody he’s a mind toin the city, and he 
knows what’s what.” 

“It wouldn’t have been good for him to eat any more, 
Auntie,” said Fanny consolingly. ‘“ You wouldn’t want his 
death laid at yourdoor. But indeed I don’t think it affected 
his appetite at all.” 

The guest had not noticed the spoon and saucer. His. 
appetite was sharpened by other accessories of the feast. A 
lady’s eyes had never seemed to David a special incentive 
to display. But as he walked homeward he reflected with 


Evidently she had never 
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satisfaction on his visit, comparing Fanny critically with her 
country sisters; and feeling a glow of gratification over her 
probable opinion of him. David was not particularly con- 
ceited, but. he was temporarily exalted in spirit from con- 
templation - of Tom Martin and his kind. He knew, too, 
that he had talked. well, and under difficulties. 

She’ s, confoundedly ready with her answers, but a man 
can’t tell whether one of those quick-witted women really 
knows'*what’ she is talking about, or is simply guarding 
her weak point,” he said to himself. “ You can’t let your- 
self loose... A man only makes a fool of himself if he talks 
about the. Bayeux | tapestry or the Hanseatic League to 


a girl who takes an interest in _ crazy a and mission 


bands.” 


Fanny at her window was gazing across the river, across | 


wooded hills, into a yellow sky. 

‘“ And that man had the effrontery,” she mused, “ to ex- 
plain incidentally what an adobe house is made of. Where 
does he imagine I went to school?” 


Il. 


No long time passed before the desire to revisit Auntie 
Howlett occurred to David. As soon as seemed to him de- 
cent he strolled one evening through glistening moonlight 
down the river road. In his happy confidence it had not 
entered his mind that anyone else might be there. He pic- 
tured Auntie and Fanny in busy, cheerful solitude, always 
preserving fruit, or tending flowers, or chatting /éte-2-f¢éte. 

But he paused a moment when he reached the shade of a 
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huge tree by the garden, and then he heard voices. 
Fanny’s he knew. 

‘©] suppose he is very remarkable. 
just a stout, middle-aged man.” 

*¢ He’s horribly rude at any rate,” said a strange 
voice with provincial pitch and accent. “ He said 
all the girls up here were the stupidest set he ever 
met, and that they laughed all the time like sim- 
pletons.” Then, with the inflexion of finality, she 
added, 

‘‘He rides around on a bicycle all the time by 
himself.” In the country an unsocial disposition is 
the unpardonable sin. 

“Tf there is one sight more*awkward than 
another, I think it is a stout man on a bicycle,” 
replied Fanny. 

Her candor went home. David gasped. He 
turned and walked rapidly away. He would ride 
after this, he planned, over on the tow-path by the 
canal. That was a deserted spot where she could 
hardly see him. Why had that doctor ordered him 
to make a fool of himself? He began blankly to 
contemplate his own appearance in knickerbockers. 
Was it possible that he was an unconscious guy? 
Hot blood swept over his face. 

The tow-path promised well. Here he would 
ride at ease, far from hostile criticism, through 
a sunny, leafy wilderness. 

‘Sweet fern and partridge berries and squirrels 
do not appeal to the bucolic mind,” he was certain. 
“¢ My old neighbors prefer geraniums and roosters.” 

So it was something of a shock to him when, 
spinning down the tow-path one warm, sweet- 
scented afternoon, he came upon Fanny leaning 
comfortably against a tree, reading. He swung 
himself hastily from his bicycle, becoming con- 
scious at the same moment of the heat, and of an 
inelegant longing to wipe his face, although hitherto 
he had not noticed that it was wet; red, too, he 
supposed, pessimistically. 

She greeted him pleasantly, but without enthu- 
siasm. 

“You show a singular taste in selecting an occu- 
pation for this afternoon.” 

He faced her grimly. 

“«T suppose it cannot be denied that a stout man 
on a bicycle on a warm day is, to say the least, 
undignified.” 

His answer stirred puzzling recollections, but she met 
him gaily. 

*¢] cannot deny it.” 

He felt unaccountably aggrieved. 

‘“ Have you not heard that a woman’s most adorable trait 
is unscrupulous contradiction when a man depreciates him- 
self? Really, Miss Muir, I don’t ride to afford my neigh- 
bors amusement. My doctor ordered it.” 

‘1 am horribly rude,” she answered frankly. “ My man- 
ners are perishable. They melt away in this weather.” 

“So do mine.” He mopped his face unceremoniously. 
“ We should do nothing but read. One can’t insult a book. 
1 should choose I! ‘onders of the Polar World. 1 could 
enjoy that to-day.” 

Fanny laughed. . 

“Do you know it?’ In stamped red morocco and gilt, 
with villainous woodcuts?” 

“T know it well. It adorned my home in C in my 
early days. I have often regretted that I never took the 
road as a book agent. 1 have a very plausible business 
manner—you have no idea—and I flatter myself 1 know the 
taste of the country public: Zalmage's Sermons, Lives of 
Grantand Blaine, and histories of the Civil War and the 
Salvation Army. I should have made millions.” 

He glanced smilingly at her and was silent in astonish- 
ment. Her wrath was plainly set forth in her face. 

“You might allow us Shakspere and the Bible, too. 
Most metropolitan critics do that at least. You were born 
here; have you read all Talmage’s sermons? I have not. 


He looks | 
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Have you ever read Amiel?’s Journal or Thomas a 
Kempis? Auntie knows them almost by heart.” 
She rose with determination. 

“Oh, please sit down again. Please stay. I 
humbly beg your pardon. I don’t know what I’ve 
done, but I apologize fervently.” She sat down. 
“It’s evident,” he meditated, “that one can insult 
a book.” ~~ 

“You must remember,” he suggested, “that I, 
too, was born a Roman. One may surely criticize 
his own.” 

“« You!” she ‘said contemptuously. ‘“ You have 
forgotten our shibboleth. You do not even think 
like your old acquaintances.” 

“ Yet,” he urged, “admit you were too hasty. 
A young lady should never be a—vixen.”’ 

She ignored the personality. 

“ When a woman does not meet his ideals, a 
wise man reconstructs them,” she observed calmly. 

David, at ease on the grass, wondered mutely 
that a young woman so severe and unbending 
should possess disobedient, glimmering dimples. 

The sun. was sinking toward the horizon. 
Fanny’s eye fell on the long shadows. 

«; What time is it, pleaser” she demanded. 

Reluctantly he drew out his watch. 

«“ Seven o'clock.” 

She sprang up in astonished dismay. 

«Oh, I must go at once; I shall be fearfully late. 
And think of your icy supper and your enraged 
hostess. - I should not wonder if you were to be 
evicted. Good-by.” 

“You might invite me to supper,” he suggested 
boldly. 

“Oh, but I am not going home myself.” 

‘© Where, then?” 

She looked at him in mischief. ‘ To Merton.” 

‘°To Merton to-night?” David repeated her 
words rudely in his concern. ‘“ Why, child, it is 
fully five miles to Merton. How are you going?” 

She shook her head despondently. 

«[ shall have to walk. I haven’t any bicycle, 
‘you know.” 

Poor David’s face grew dark. With instant 
<ompunction she held out a friendly hand. 

‘© Good-by. I enjoyed the afternoon thoroughly,” 
a pacific overture. 

He took the hand coldly and dropped it with 
indifferent haste, but she found him walking by 
her side, sternly intent, when she stepped into the path. 

‘‘ Good-by,” she said again meahingly. 

His tone was see ss I am going: with you.” 

“© Never.” 


“ You don’t suppose I: would: lét!a woman walk. five miles - 


-alone through a deserted country like this, at night. It isn’t 


respectable.” 


Her eyes shot flame at him, but she spoke in ‘a pleasant 


little society voice. 

‘© | wouldn’t do anything disgraceful for worlds, aay Iam 
sorry for you to lose your supper. If you are really going 
with me, wait a minute. I want to leave my book here.” 

A ruinous log cabin stood near the path. He stepped to 
the door, but she hurried by him, pushed it open for herself, 
and closed it behind her. Too well bred to question her 
manifestly fictitious object, he leaned against the post, angry 
at her unreasonableness, at his own dallying and, man- 
like, at the loss of his supper. He waited five, ten, fifteen 
minutes, then impatiently stalked down to the canal. As he 
turned, far up the tow-path in the dimness a light skirt flut- 
tered and disappeared. A resemblance struck him with 
vague uneasiness. Striding back to the cabin he knocked. 
No answer. Again. Then he called: “ Miss Muir”; “ Miss 
Fanny.” Finally, with studied insolence, “ Fanny.” Inside 
a rat skurried in reply. He flung open the door. Ona 
rough bench in a corner of the room lay her little paper- 
covered book. <A sagging back-door, wide open, explained 
her flight. 
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A _ small block of wood held the: book: open ‘at. a blank. 
page. He saw pencilled words: - - ce : 


a Miss Muir requests the oP Sad of Mr. Rapdell’s com- 
pany at tea to-morrow, Wednesday eVENINE, | at 7.0 ‘chock. . 


- She’ll never see me there. I’ve been : foo!- ‘gnough’. for’ 
her,” decreed David angrily, as he rode home through gath- 
ering gloom. 

No doubt, she would like another opportunity to Jaugh at 
him. His unyielding refusal to be cajoled further would 
prove his superiority—his indifference. It occupied his 
resentful mind all night. He made plans for the next day. 
He would try a mountain climb. It would be very pleasant 
to start about four o’clock in the afternoon and come back : 
by moonlight, and she might entertain whom she pleased. 


III. 


At two the next day he started for his outing. It is well - 
to be off early; one underestimates distance so. At four. 
climbing palled hopelessly. “I’m not well yet. This lassi- 
tude indicates that unmistakably,” he explained to himself. 
It was plainly wiser to return. 

Coming down a mountain is easy. At half-past five he 
was in his room, dressing with great care. 

After all, David took tea with Miss Muir. She did not 
refer to the night before until he waived his pride and asked 
her why she fled. 


“T wanted you to get your supper,” she answered, “I 
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don’t like a martyr for a travelling companion,” and said no 
more. He put down a strong desire to pursue the subject, 
to censure her for her lonely walk. An instinct told him not 
to venture. He was beginning to fear her displeasure. 

The table was set in the garden where odorous pine nee- 
dles dropped about them and made a crisp carpet underfoot. 
Auntie predicted rheumatism and refused to grace the occa- 
sion. She was not missed. Fanny in a pink gown was 
dazzling. Below the green hedge the river shown with jew- 
elled light. 

In this enchanted garden, with a bewitching maiden, 
David softened and was as wax in her hands. When late 
stars lighted his unwilling departure their experienced eyes 
recognized another lover as desperately engulfed as any of 
the precedent myriads. 

In the round of monotonous days that made him well and 
strong again, David studied the differentiation of his neigh- 
bors. The heavy Dutch cousin who housed and fed him 
proved to have cherished ideals. The shock of pleasure 
this discovery gave him was not lessened by the character 
of her aims—it is a good thing, David considered, to want 
anything. It is the longing that is beneficial. He could not 
perfectly understand elation over winning the first prize for 
butter, nor depression at Mrs. Ritter’s success in canning 
green gages, but as an attentive listener he won warm friend- 
ship. 

The gossipping Tom Martin worshipped Martha Hem- 
ming with a devotion that inspired amazement at the potency 
of her dull charms. There must be something more than 





appeared in the rustic maiden. Tom, indeed, be 
trayed versatility. He had a trotting mare that 
shared his esteem with Martha and occupied more 
of his time. This inclination lent him dignity in 
David’s eyes when he remembered that many 
high-born gentlemen of Greece had not disdained 
strenuous contests with valued steeds for the poor 
achievement of a laurel crown. The marble seats 
of the hippodrome may have been more splendid 
than the ungainly wooden grandstand at the local 
fair, yet David doubted whether the world-renowned 
horses of the Olympic victors ever fled past the 
meta as rapidly as Tom’s obscure American trotter 
skimmed under the wire. And, after all, the soul 
of a horse race lies less in grandstands and trap- 
pings than in the horses. In this light Tom asa 
rival of heroes was not unworthy of respect. 

One day in an cxciting moment Jim Byers, the 
neighbor’s boy who cleaned David’s bicycle and 
brought his mail in grimy hands, blurted out a line 
of Hamlet and then collapsed with embarrassment. 
When David had succeeded in reassuring him he 
confessed collegiate aspirations and an intimate 
acquaintance with Shakspere, besides pitiful stray 
learning gathered from antiquated school-books. 
To David, who had always lived in danger of 
mental shipwreck from the press of books, the 
boy’s poverty was very touching. 

These disparate friendships served to arouse 
his interest in country life. He began to go every- 
where, to endeavor painstakingly to overcome the 
effect of his first unfortunate pose. There was 
one other even more powerful cause for this 
change of front. The other reason encountered 
him at all times. She was not less pleasing on 
acquaintance. Her clothes had not the country 
air; her voice, her carriage, lacked the indefinable, 
ineradicable marks of country folk. Never was a 
young woman so universally gracious, so invariably 
joyous, so generally loved. 

Late in the Summer a stranger came to the 
place, a Lehigh undergraduate, it was said. He 
was young, abjectly young, in David’s opinion. 
For a week he haunted the Howlett dwelling. 
Fanny was seen often in his company. A sweet, 
plaintive tenor voice floated from the flowery gar- 
den to David on his way to call there, and sent 
him back filled with derisive rage. Jim added 
to his discomfort. 

“ Must have been him wrote her so many letters,” he re- 
marked. ‘Used to be one just alike for her every day. 
Now she don’t get ’em since he’s here.” 

“Jim,” advised David, “never sing if you can avoid it. 
In a man it’s an indication of paresis.” 


IV. 


Pleasant weather is but the forerunner of storm. Wan- 
dering idly one day far from home through odorous sweet 
brier and fern, David heard the ominous hush fall on the 
bird’s singing, and saw the warmth die suddenly from the 
sunshine. ‘Winds began to mourn softly. 

Tangled thickets are not good for travelling. David 
struck for the path. The wind was rising, lightning began 
to flash on the horizon, and the sun was bloody beltind black 
clouds. When he reached the open he stopped short. On 
the high canal bridge against the sky stood Fanny and the 
stranger. The man was leaning over her, speaking persua- 
sively, but no words came to David. Her motions gave 
denial. She shook her head positively, then, with a seem- 
ing revulsion of feeling, as he turned away, held out her 
hand. David knew that disposition to make amends. 

“ She can’t willingly hurt anyone’s feelings,” he thought. 
*“ That fool will take it for encouragement—as I did.” 

In fact, the man stopped and warmly clasped the out- 
stretched hand, then with an impetuous sweep of his other 
arm he drew her toward him. David swore heavily, and 
his face went white. Instantly the girl flung the arm from 
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her and sprang back. She said something with 
apparent wrath and decision, and the stranger 
turned and walked slowly away. 

Fanny stood a moment, her white dress rattling 
its folds about her in the high wind, then came 
down the bridge to the path. David went to meet 
her; he assumed astonishment. 

6 Why, Miss Fanny, you here? 
a thunder storm in five minutes.” 

“Exactly?” She spoke with nervous gaiety. 

“ Exactly,” he affirmed. ‘ You can’t get home, 
and you must get away from here; trees may fall.” 
They were rocking and groaning in every direction, 
with tossing boughs. Large drops began to splash. 

‘“« Let’s run to the log hut,” suggested Fanny. 

Nothing nearer offered; they ran. Wind and rain 
chased them. The girl’s steps soon lagged. David, 
looking down, saw distress signals in her face. 

The poor child was overexcited, and now the 
exertion was too much, he thought. 

She stopped, her hand on her side. 

‘© I don’t mind the rain as much as the running,” 
she murmured in defiant excuse. 

“ You’re not equal to this, but you mustn’t get 
wet. I’m a _ middle-aged, perfectly respectable 
character. You will have to pardon me.” He 
stooped and took her in his arms. The blood 
tingled in his veins at her touch, and he was filled 
with secret exhilaration at her need to recognize 
his strength. It had been hard for David to 
endure pity as an invalid. 

In two minutes they were in the hut. He set 
her down with lingering care. In two more a 
driving sheet of rain walled their refuge. He 
stood and looked at her doubtfully, afraid of her 
indignation. 

“ Thank you,” she said submissively. 

Nothing could have crushed him more com- 
pletely. He saw himself in a pitiless flash of 
revelation cut off from all consideration as a tres- 
passer. No doubt she regarded him as a kind, 
elderly gentleman. He could say it in satire, but 
that she should accede—. He went to the door 
and leaned there gloomily watching the downpour. 

“Am I as heavy as all that?” inquired a small 
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voice. ‘Do you want to wait a while, before 
we have our chat. For some of us are out of 
breath—— 


“And all of us are fat,” David interrupted 
savagely. ‘Thank you, T remember that perfectly.” 

‘The sensitive vanity of men!’? She came and stood 
opposite him in the doorway. “I didn’t mean that at all.” 

*‘ No doubt, I look so to you,” continued David. 

‘“ Look how?” 

He answered with ironical deliberation. 

“ Like a stout, elderly man who is utterly ludicrous on a 
bicycle and may with propriety be allowed—” He paused. 

‘‘Go on,” she said. 

‘« Be allowed to—” He paused again. 

She stamped her foot. ‘Go on.” 

‘¢__to carry a young woman in his arms, if need be.” 

“Oh, I hate you!” Her eyes blazed, her cheeks were 
scarlet. She flung away abruptly, threw open the other 
door, and took her place there as far from him as possible. 
Rain rushed and whispered in the twilight. Gusts rose and 


fell. He saw her outline in the doorway tremble, and 
regretted bitterly. Why should he hurt her to conceal his 
own hurt. Unmanly David had never thought himself. 


He crossed the room and stood beside her, with uncovered 
head. “I beg your pardon very humbly, Miss Muir,” he 
said. ‘I am a brute and a coward.” 

He pleaded to an averted shoulder. 

‘*s My excuse is a poor one, a fit subject for amusement.” 
He hesitated, but went on bravely. “ Yet I am willing even 
to expose it to ridicule for the sake of pardon.” 

She answered icily, but she answered. 

«© An excuse can scarcely be imagined.” 
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“Yet I offer one. I have been asleep for twenty years 
like Rip Van Winkle. No one told me I was past my 
youth. It was left for the people of my native town to en- 
lighten me. I came home with a young man’s mind. I 
usurped a young man’s privilege. I fell in love with you, 
Miss Fanny, like a fortunate boy.” 

Her smile caught at his heart. 

“An ephemeral passion; already in the past definite tense.” 

“It has not passed.” Silence. 

‘‘T am not amused,” she ventured. 

“Your sense of humor is defective—less keen than I had 
thought it.” 

Silence. He put his fortune to the touch. 

“] fancied at first that I might offer you inducements 
that some women care for; ease and position, and a name 
that I supposed well known until I came up here ”—he 
smiled, reminiscent—* but I know now that I could not buy 
your regard, and I would not.” 

“Yet,” she said, “one inducement is reasonable—almost 
necessary.” 

“It is—” 

‘A woman cannot tell a man her inclination unless—” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘__unless he asks her.” 

She looked down. David became aware that an angel 
visitant, whitely clad, was tarrying briefly in that dim hut. 
His strong arm denied her right to free departure. 

‘“‘ T importune,” he said. 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON EX- 
ERCISING FOR HEALTH AND 
THE PERFECTION OF PHYS- 
ICAL DEVELOPMENT, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LIFE. 


O THE WOMAN with opportunity bowling 
offers many attractions. Asa meansof pass- 
ing a long evening the game presents itself as 
both healthful and enjoyable. No exercise is 
more invigorating and health-giving; it brings 
a glow to the cheeks and a sparkle to the eye 

which many a woman may well envy. In addition to the ben- 

efit to be derived from the muscular exertion in bowling, at 
no time too severe, there are also the healthful excitement of 
contest and the sociability which the game promotes. 

As in every other game, practice makes perfect, but here, 

it may be said, to become fairly proficient does not need a 

great deal of playing. It is an invariable rule that any one 

who takes up the game becomes a de- 
votee of it and, with more and more 

practice, at last becomes a fine player. 6 g 

Yet it is a fact concerning this game— 

which can scarcely be said of any other 

—that is is not necessary to be skilled 

in order to enjoy one’s-self, as in choos- 

ing sides those of corresponding skill 
are selected alternately. In consequence 
one finds herself trying particularly to 
defeat the one chosen against her and 
not worrying because she does not equal 
the best on either side. I do not know 
of a single instance of a girl who having 
learned the game has willingly given it 
up for any other form of amusement. 

There are innumerable alleys in every 
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No. 6.—BOWLING 


By SOPHIE GUNDRUM, CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM WINNING THE LADIES’ TOURNAMENT 
OF THE UNITED BOWLING CLUBS OF NEW YORK 


city, and very few of them are given up entirely to men: in 
nearly every case certain evenings are set apart for ladies. 
Any good player can choose an alley for the beginner, but 
as true a one as possible should be selected. There are 
so many bowlers nowadays that one should have no diffi- 
culty in finding a friend sufficiently acquainted with the 
game to instruct her in its principles. To aid in this 
instruction is the object of the present article, wherein the 
strike and spare game, with its rules and the methods of 
modern play, will be explained. 

Ten pins are arranged in the form of an equilateral tri- 
angle at the further end of the alley (illustration 1), the pins 
constituting a “full frame.” The “king pin” is the one in 
the centre of the triangle, and the “head pin” is that 
nearest to the player. The alley is a raised platform with a 
small channel, called the “gutter,” running along each side 
of it. The platform is sixty feet long from the foul-line—a 
line painted across the head of the alley—to the head pin 
and is three and one-half feet wide, with a space of fifteen 
feet or more, back of the foul line, called the run. A player 

in delivering the ball must not step on 
1 or over the line, nor allow any part of 

a iy the body or clothing to touch on or be- 
yond the line until after the ball has 
reached the pins. When a foul has 
been committed any pins made on that 
roll are forfeited and must be respotted. 

In illustration 2 is shown an alley 
fully equipped. Near the head of the 
alley should be placed a box containing 
chalk (illustration 3), to enable the 
player to chalk the soles of her shoes 
that she may not slip in delivering the 
ball. Itis very important that the shoes 
be well chalked before one attempts to 
roll the ball; if this precaution be not 
taken a serious fall, or a foul, may result. 
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3.—CHALKING THE SHOES. 


The balls are made in various sizes, but none exceeds 
twenty-seven inches in circumference. In the ball are two 
holes which enable the player to grasp it firmly, ensuring an 
accurate delivery and avoiding any likelihood of the hand 
slipping. Many persons are troubled more or less while 
bowling by perspiration of the hands, which causes the 
fingers to slip in delivering the ball. This can be overcome 
by rubbing the hands with chalk. With a little practice the 
bowler will discover the size of the ball and the grip that 
are best suited to her, the grip depending, upon the size of 
the holes and their distance apart. 
Judge the weight. of the ball be- 
fore trying to roll“it down the al- 
ley, and if it is heavier than you 
can manage, take a lighter one. a 

The correct grip on the ball is 

simple, yet it may need explana- 
tion. The fingers should not be 
doubled up over the ball but 
placed around it as seen in il- 
lustration 4. The proper way 
to hold the ball when deliver- 
ing it from a stationary posi- 
tion is indicated in illustration 5. 
Let the ball swing easily at arm’s 
length to the rear, trying to keep 
the line of the curve exactly in 
line with the pin for which you 
are aiming. When the return 
swing forward commences bend 
the left knee, let the left hand 
rest on it to steady the body, and 
send the ball down the alley, let- 
ting go the moment the swing 
reaches its lowest point (illus- 
tration 7). 

If a few steps.are.to be. taken 
before delivering the ball, assume 





4.—TRYING THE GRIP. 
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the position on the alley shown in illustration 6, support- 
ing the ball with both hands on a level with the chest. 
Stand with the left foot and left shoulder slightly forward, 
estimating the distance to the pins and judging the range; 
then take two, four or six quick steps, whichever will bring 
you to the proper position within the foul line, and deliver 
the ball as already directed. 

The thumb and finger are slipped out of the holes in the 
ball at the instant it is delivered. If they are not withdrawn 
at exactly the right moment, the course of the ball will be 
changed and careful aim will go for naught. 

In delivering the ball look straight ahead, directly at the 
pin for which you aim. The delivery will not be perfect 





5.—TAKING AIM FROM STATIONARY POSITION. 


unless this is given the entire at- 
tention. Do not let the eye wan- 

“der for an instant. A capital 
representation of a ball properly 
delivered from the stationary 
position appears in illustration 8. 
The fingers have been slipped 
out of the holes in the proper 
way, and the player is just re- 
covering herself, the left hand 
having left the knee. 

The full game consists of ten 
frames, the player rolling two 
balls in each. The pins that are 
knocked down are called “dead 
wood” and are removed by the 
boy in the pit after each roll. 
When two balls have been rolled 
and some of the pins are left 
standing, the result is called a 
“ break,” and only those knocked 
down are scored. If in two rolls 
all the pins are knocked down, a 
“spare” is scored. In that case 
the number of pins knocked 
down by the first ball of the 
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next roll is added to the 
ten made in the spare 
and is also counted in 
the score of the roll in 
which it was actually 
made. (Illustration 9.) 
On the scoring board the 
spare is marked \, above 
the score and in the right- 
hand upper corner of the 
square. 

If all the pins are 
knocked down with the 
first ball a “strike” is 
scored and the second 
ball is not rolled, but the 
pins knocked down by 
the next two balls played 
are counted with the 
strike as well as in the 
score of the frame in 
which they occur. A 
strike is indicated X, in 
the same position on the 
board as the sign for a 
spare. If the player 
makes a spare in the 
tenth frame, she bowls 
a third ball and counts 
the result in the last 
frame; or, if a strike has 
been made, two more 
balls must be rolled to 
complete the game. 

Expert players also 
keep a record on the 
score board of * splits” 
and ‘missed spares.” 
A split is caused by an 
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6.—PREPARING FOR A SHORT RUN. 


unlucky ball leaving pins 
standing in such posi- 
tions that a spare is very 
hard to make—for in- 
stance, on the sides of 
the alley, with a_ space 
between the pins more 
than the width of the 
ball. It is marked Q. A 
missed spare is where 
the player leaves one or 
more pins standing in 
the second roll, and it is 
marked == across the 
upper part of the frame. 

In matched games an 
umpire is selected who 
sees that the regulations 
respecting the alleys, pins 
and balls and rules per- 
taining to the game are 
enforced. He is the sole 
judge of fair and unfair 
play and should declare, 
immediately on their oc- 
currence, all foul balls. 
The umpire may be 
changed during the pro- 
gress of the game with 
the consent of the cap- 


‘tains of both teams; he 


is supposed to see that 
the games begin on time, 
and he must also keep the 
contesting teams playing 
from the beginning to 
the termination, allowing 
such delays only as are 
unavoidable by accident, 
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8.—A BALL WELL DELIVERED. 
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injury or the like. There can absolutely be no appeal from may be added to the team, beginning to score at the frame 
the umpire’s decision, except in the case of misinterpreta- in which her associates are playing and completing the 
tion of the rules or regulations. remainder of the game in the regular order from that point. 

The scorers are appointed by the captains of the teams When bowling women should dress comfortably, avoiding 
tight-fitting clothes as far as possible. Street 
shoes are usually worn, but the value of regular 
bowling shoes is appreciated by the expert. A 
skirt in short or walking length is preferred, al- 
though a long skirt may be worn if occasion de- 
mands. A shirt-waist or blouse giving ease at 
the neck and arm-holes is essential. Freedom 
of movement is required for the whole body if 
physical benefit is to be derived from the game. 

The fascination of bowling is so great that 
one should guard against overexertion. A few 
hours’ bowling each week will do a- woman 


















A SURE STRIKE. 


and are not changed during the progress of the 
game, except by the consent of the captains, 
Teams are usually matched with an equal num- 
ber of players on each, who play in the regular 
order in which their names are entered in, the 
scorers’ books. After the first frame has been 
played no change may be made in the players or 
their positions. The rules require that any team 
failing to appear on the alley with its full com- 
plement of players shall play whatever it has, and 
the opponents shall have the right to play their 
full team if they so elect; if, however, any eligible member fully as much if not more good than any other form of exer- 
of the club that is short should appear during the game she _ cise, and her improved health will make her much happier. 


9.—A SCORING BOARD. 





HEAD OF ALLEY, SHOWING FOUL LINE. 
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THE HOME OF CLARA BARTON, AT GLEN ECHO, MD. 
THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE RED CROSS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE WOMEN 


CLARA BARTON—BY 


ISS CLARA BARTON, hale and active at 
an age well past the allotted three score and 
ten, and not less enthusiastically energetic 
than in years gone by, in the great work 
which she has made her life mission, easily 
constitutes one of the most interesting of 

the world’s grand old women. Probably no woman now 

living has had a career more varied or more cfowded with 
achievement. That, despite the ordeal that is imposed by 
the continual sight of want and suffering and the hardships 
she has endured, this pioneer of the Red Cross in America 
yet retains so much of the vigor which characterized her in 
earlier years, is a source of wonderment to every person 
who meets her even in the most casual manner. 

Among persons who have never seen Miss Barton there 
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WALDON FAWCETT 


appears to be prevalent an impression, perhaps pardonable, 
that she is tall, positive and aggressive. As a matter of 
fact, her personality embodies the very opposite attributes. 
She is rather under medium height and of slender stature, 
with soft brown eyes, and the contour of her face empha- 
sized by the frame of thin gray hair. An artist would 
probably declare that Miss Barton has fairly good features 
save the mouth, which is large. Her hands are small and 
delicate, and she keeps them in motion most of the time 
when talking, although there is no suggestion of nervousness 
in her gesticulation. 

A character study of the founder and president of the 
American National Red Cross Society, to be faithful, should 
be pursued at her quaint and picturesque home on the pali- 
sades of the Potomac. The great rambling structure, almost 
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ungainly in appearance, which is at once the private resi- 
dence of Miss Barton and the national headquarters of the 
great organization of which she is absolute ruler, is situated 
at Glen Echo, Maryland, about six miles from the city of 
Washington. The trolley line which skirts the little estate 
is the highway to one of the most popular suburban resorts 
in the vicinity of the national capital, and during the Sum- 
mer months Miss Barton is forcefully brought in contact 
with the busy, rushing, pleasure-seeking tendencies of the 
age, but in Winter, when the electric trains run at longer in- 
tervals and her neighbors desert their Summer cottages for 
city homes, Miss Barton enjoys that comparative isolation 
in which she appears to take genuine delight. 

Indeed, this woman who has given up so much of her 
time to active public service has a great longing to be per- 
mitted to pass the closing years of her life in peace and 
quiet, and she chose this Maryland retreat because it is, as 
she herself expresses it, “a place to die in.” The tract on 
which the Barton homestead is set is about an acre and a 
half in extent. At its back is the Potomac, and surround- 
ing it are the picturesque wooded hills which make the 
Maryland landscapes so attractive. The historic Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal runs through the grounds, stately willows 
forming an arbor over the tow-path, and all about are 
majestic trees and broad, winding walks where Miss Barton 
delights to wander in almost all kinds of weather. 

The house itself is one of the strangest-appearing struc- 
tures to be found in many a day’s journey. Miss Barton 
will tell you that it was built “for comfort, not for looks,” 
and assuredly it justifies the explanation. To compare this 
unique habitation to any buildirg with which the average 
reader is familiar is virtually impossible. It is an oblong 
frame structure, with stone foundations and a massive tower 
of stone rising at each forward corner; fitted with almost as 


torn down and a frame structure substituted. The other 
architectural incongruities are directly traceable to the Red 
Cross leader’s love of comfort and her contempt for things 
that are merely beautiful. She rejoices in air and sunshine, 
and in order that she may bring both into her house she 
had provided innumerable windows. So, too, in Winter, 
she is partial to the great, cheery open fires, and to her gra- 
tification of this pleasure are attributable the myriad chim- 
neys which adorn the roof. There are several stained glass 
windows in the house, bearing the insignia of the Red Cross, 
and rising from the pointed peak in the centre of the building 
is a flagstaff from which the Red Cross banner usually floats. 

On the right of the house there is a commodious chicken 
house, and a barbed-wire fence prevents four-footed tres- 
passers from trampling on the flower garden to the left. The 
rear portion of the big residence is formed from the portable 
frame structures which were used as hospitals by Miss Bar- 
ton at the time of the Johnstown flood, and the grade of the 
ground on which the building is located has made possible 
the provision of a basement in which quarters are provided 
for the servants. At the back of the tract is a stable in 
which are housed two thoroughbred Jerseys and the splendid 
horses Baba and Prince, which were given to Miss Barton 
during the Spanish-American War by several well-known 
war correspondents. Prince is an admfrable carriage horse, 
but Baba, a superb white Arabian steed, has never worn 
harness. Like many notable personages, Miss Barton is 
something of a puzzle to many of her more or less inquisi- - 
tive neighbors. For one thing, they cannot understand the 
equanimity with which she sacrifices appearances in the ex- 
terior aspect of her residence and disregards small conven- 
tionalities for the sake of content and comfort; and, again, 
they cannot appreciate her resentment of the palpable cur1- 
osity which they entertain regarding her and her doings. 





MISS BARTON’S WORKING © DEN,’? SHOWING THE BED IN WHICH SHE SLEPT WHEN IN SERVICE IN THE FIELD. 


many windows as a conservatory; and with the roof sur- 
mounted with quite an array of round and square towers 
and seemingly innumerable chimneys. 

Probably the unusual appearance of the house is due in 
a measure to the fact that the building is the product of 
an ill-regulated evolution. Originally, there was a facade of 
gray stone with an immense red cross resplendent above the 
arched doors, and the whole cathedral-like effect was quite 
imposing; but Miss Barton found that the stone walls were 
damp and cold in Winter, and she promptly ordered them 


In truth, it must be admitted that the Red Cross heroine has 
done nothing to dispel any illusions which may exist. Miss 
Barton has always been indifferent to public opinion and 
has an intense dislike for notoriety. She feels that she is 
entitled to the privacy of the retreat in which she has 
chosen to spend the Autumn of her life, and she does not 
wish to be bothered on slight pretexts. She enjoys the 
companionship of a few favorite books and a few friends, 
but as a general rule she finds strangers rather troublesome. 

The interior of Miss Barton’s home is quite as unusual in 








THE UPPER HALL. 


arrangement and appearance as the exterior. The general 
plan has been compared to that of a steamboat saloon, and 
there are many points of similarity. Extending through the 
central portion of the building is an immense hall which is 
open to the roof and covered by a great skylight. Extend- 
ing around this hall on the second floor is a balcony from 
which open the various rooms on the second story. Every- 
where there crop out evidences of the daring originality of 
the owner’s taste. For instance, the partition which separ- 
ates the hall from the vestibule is covered with bed-ticking, 
and the walls of the drawing-room are draped with un- 
bleached muslin. 

For all that, this home, the very atmosphere of which is 
redolent with the Red Cross and its work, is really sumptu- 
ously furnished. There are richly upholstered chairs and 
divans, wonderful Turkish rugs and fur rugs of manifest 
value, Persian portiéres, old cabinets, fine paintings and 
antiques and trophies of various kinds. Many of them have 
been given to Miss Barton by grateful nations and individ- 
uals, and others she has picked up in her travels in many 
lands. That she has not an even more marvellous array of 
treasures is greatly to Miss Barton’s credit. The idol of 
conquering armies, probably no other woman was ever so 
strongly urged to accept the especially tempting spoils of 
war, but not only did the Red Cross worker resolutely re- 
frain at all times from accepting anything of this kind, but 
she invariably condemned in the strongest terms looting, 
being particularly vigorous in her denunciation of the man- 
ner in which many Southern mansions were despoiled of 
family heirlooms by Union soldiers during the Civil War. 

Although the drawing-room is perhaps the most attractive 
room in Miss Barton’s home by reason of its contents, not 
less interesting are the library and the “den” in which she 
does most of her work. The library, which is* situated over 
the vestibule, is quite a roomy literary storehouse, but the 
accumulation of books has long since overflowed its confines, 
and volumes are now found everywhere about the house. 
Miss Barton has always been a great reader, and in her lit- 
erary work, involving the preparation of innumerable maga- 
zine articles and several books, including the ///story of the 
Red Cross, which she wrote at the request of the United 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, she has ac- 
cumulated many choice reference works. 

Miss Barton’s “den ” is filled with desks, filing cabinets, 
typewriters and the other adjuncts which betoken a work- 
shop. Here also is an interesting relic in the form of the 
novel portable bed which Miss Barton utilized during her 
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service in military campaigns. The amount of work which 
the president of the Red Cross despatches in this room each 
day would astound many younger women. Often she is out 
in the garden long before sunrise feeding her chickens, and 
immediately after breakfast she enters upon the disposition 
of her mail, a herculean task. In addition to all her duties 
in connection with the rapidly extending operations of the 
Red Cross this remarkable woman personally oversees all 
the business details of her own household. 

Occupying honored places in the home of Miss Barton are 
the mute but significant testimonials of her invaluable aid on 
scores of battlefields and in dozens of disasters. There are 
testimonials of gratitude in many languages and silk flags 
presented in many lands, while on the walls of the great hall 
hang the flags of the principal nations which have signed the 
Red Cross Convention. Most precious of all, however, are 
the jewels and decorations, unquestionably the greatest col- 
lection ever bestowed upon any citizen of the United States. 

Among these sparkling acknowledgments are an ame- 
thyst cut in the form of a pansy, an inch and a half square, 
the gift of the Grand Duchess of Baden, Miss Barton’s per- 
sonal and beloved friend ; the Servian decoration of the Red 
Cross, presented by Queen Natalie; the Gold Cross of Re- 
membrance, presented by the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Baden ; a Red Cross medal, the gift of the Queen of Italy ; 
an English decoration, pinned on Miss Barton’s dress by 
Queen Victoria’s own hand; the Iron Cross of Germany, 
presented by the Emperor and Empress; the decoration of 
the Order of Melusine, presented by His Royal Highness, 
Guy de Lusignan, Prince of Jerusalem, Cyprus and Arme- 
nia; and the brooch and pendant of diamonds presented by 
the people of Johnstown, Pa., in tribute to the assistance 
rendered through Miss Barton's efforts during the flood. 

Miss Barton—Clarissa Harlowe Barton, her name is in- 
scribed in the family Bible—has made visits of late years 
to various places in her native State of Massachusetts. 
The father to whom she came as a tiny human Christmas 
present, had been one of the soldiers of ** Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, but he was not liberally endowed with this world’s 
goods, and _ his daughter, after securing the rudiments of an 
education, followed the example of many other New England 
girls and taught school. When her eyesight failed she 
secured a position in the Patent Office at Washington, and 
when her father died she assumed the responsibility of the 
payment of the mortgage on the small farm. 

The opening of the Civil War saw the beginning of her 
great life work. She advertised in the Massachusetts papers 
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that she would receive money and stores for the wounded 
soldiers at the front and personally distribute them, and as 
a generous response was made to her appeals she broadened 
the scope of her work until she became to be reverenced by 
every man in the Army of the Potomac. She was present 
at the battles of Cedar Mountain, the second Bull Run, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, the Wilderness and a host of other 
important engagements, everywhere distributing clothing and 
supplies and ministering to the wounded and the dying. 
Incidentally she performed a most important task in identify- 
ing and suitably marking the graves of thousands of Union 
soldiers, unknown, missing and unrecorded, in Southern 
prisons and elsewhere. 

After the close of the War Miss Barton was in such de- 
mand on the lecture platform that she delivered over three 
hundred lectures, for which she received $100 each. Then 
her health failed, and she went abroad for rest and recuper- 
ation, only to plunge into the activities of the Franco- 
Prussian War. At the fall of Strasburg she was the first 
person to enter the city, and there organized the charity so 
sorely needed. Likewise she was among the first to enter 
Paris after the fall of the French capital. 

Returning to the United States, she labored patiently and 
heroically from 1877 to 1881—all the while handicapped by 
ill-health and overwhelming discouragements—to induce the 
United States Government to sign the Red Cross Con- 
vention, and finally her indomitable persistence won the 
victory. Since the organization of the American Red Cross 
Society Miss Barton has been its one great dominant factor 
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THE GRAND HALL, SHOWING THE FLAGS OF ALL THE NATIONS WHICH HAVE 
SIGNED THE GENEVA TREATY. 


—an absolute monarch, as it were. She was the author of 
the famous “ American Amendment,” authorizing the Red 
Cross Society, which had formerly had as its only object 
the relief of the wounded in war, to work also in fire, flood, 
pestilence and famine; and following the dictates of this 
new creed which she originated, she personally superin- 
tended the operations in connection with the Mississippi 
flood in 1882, the overflow of the Ohio River in 1883, the 
Louisiana cyclone of the same year, the Texas drought of 
1886, the Johnstown disaster of 1889, where she expended 
$40,000, the Russian famine of 1891, the Armenian troubles, 
the Spanish-American War and the Galveston flood. 
Although the personal management of the affairs of the 
Red Cross is as essential to Miss Barton as life itseli, there 
is no doubt that she regarded as a responsibility discharged 
the formal incorporation of the organization, which was ac- 
complished by special Act of Congress in the closing year 
of the century. At the meeting which witnessed the trans- 
formation of the institution which had so long been almost 
her individual enterprise, Miss Barton gave almost tearfully 
her simple, modest valedictory : “* Added to my home duties 
‘with a correspondence equal to a bureau, with no revenue, 
no dues, no fund, I have been in seventeen fields in nineteen 
years—every one carried through, its work finished, its com- 
munities rescued, its lives saved, the accounts of each closed 
and the public report made, if there were something left to 
make it with. I took up the Red Cross for its good—for the 
good of humanity—not my own. The end has been reached, 
and the Red Cross of America is an accomplished fact.* 
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THE SCENE OF THIS STORY BY FRANCIS LYNDE, AUTHOR OF ‘A CASE IN EQUITY,” 
IS LAID IN COLORADO, A SECTION IN 


‘“©A ROMANCE IN TRANSIT,” ETC., 


WHICH THE WRITER IS THOROUGHLY AT HOME. 


THE LOCAL COLOR IS PER- 


FECT, THE CHARACTERS HUMAN, AND THE ACTION RISES TO THE DRAMATIC. 


A MISCONCEPTION ON 


THE PART OF A VISITING HEALTH SEEKER WITH RE- 


GARD TO A PUZZLING YOUNG GIRL LEADS TO AN INTERESTING DENOUEMENT. 


T WAS a well-defined case of “nerves” that sent 
Vandenberg to spend the Summer in the Rock- 
ies. To be sure, no physician with a reputa- 
tion to maintain had been so inconsistent as to 
prescribe the nerve-trying altitudes in a very 
obvious case of nervous collapse; on the con- 
trary, the Boston neurologist had specifically 
recommended the pine woods of Maine, or the 
quietest fishing hamlet on the East Shore. But it was one 
of Vandenberg’s failings to go about seeking advice, and 
when it was had and paid for to disregard it as pains- 
takingly as possible. 

So, when the physician had advised rest and relaxation 
in some rural or piscatorial sanitarium in the lower altitudes, 
Vandenberg straightway booked his passage for the Col- 
orado sky-land; and once on the ground mounted by suc- 
cessive steps to Idaho Springs, to Georgetown, and finally 
to a little Summer camp hotel in Middle Park, pausing here 
because this chanced to be the altitudinous apex of all the 
mountain hostelries known to him. 

As for the nervous collapse, it was real enough. Six 
months previous to the westward flight Vandenberg had 
launched his third ship-of-the-line on the uncertain sea of 
literature ; a novel into which he had put whatever reserves 
of faithfulness and courage a rather long apprenticeship to 
the craft had left him. Eight weeks of crucial suspense had 
followed, and at the end of these, being fully persuaded that 
the ship-of-the-line was hopelessly stuck on the launching- 
ways, he had flung himself into a fresh effort, toiling as 
they toil who recklessly overdraw Nature’s account to the 
farthest limit. 

Now, there is this about overdrafts on the bank of Nature: 
they will be honored in some sort so long as the driving 
necessity exists. But in Vandenberg’s case the necessity— 
or, at all events, the bread and meat part of it—vanished 
between two days. After rotting in its launching slip for a 
good half year the careened ship-of-the-line, to the astonish- 
ment of all concerned, righted itself with a heave and a lurch 
and went afloat on a very Spring tide of public approval. 

At first Vandenberg was vastly incredulous; would be- 
lieve nothing of it, in fact, till the royalty checks began to 
come in. Then he went smash, as an overworked drudge 
of the ink-pot will. After which there was nothing for it 
but rest or madness; or rest and madness, as he came after- 
ward to phrase it. 

As for the idleness prescribed, he made sure of that by 
leaving the manuscript of his next book locked up in his 
desk. But the madness was not to be so easily parried, and 
it thrust him suddenly one morning when he had strayed a 
little farther than usual from the Summer hotel in the Park. 

It was such a morning as only the sky-reaching altitudes 
can breed; with an atmosphere Summer-warm and genial, 
and so crystal clear that the great gray peaks of the west- 
ward range seemed to lessen their distance from its twenty 
miles of reality to an hour’s saunter of eye-measuring. Such 
days bring healing on their wings; and as Vandenberg 
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lengthened his morning walk, letting the grandeur saturate 
him afresh at each fresh viewpoint, he forgot that no longer 
ago than yesterday he had found the writing of a mere 
friendly letter a sheer impossibility—forgot it and hoped 
that he was getting the better of the nervous unstringing. 

This comforting hope was uppermost when a turn in the 
trail brought him to a foot-log crossing the snow-fed little 
river which comes down from Argentine Pass. But at the 
foot-log the hope vanished, and he was moved to swear a 
little. He was a King’s College man, and in his callow 
days he had earned a mid-term vacation for doing a turn 
a /a Blondin on the sharp ridge-pole of the chapel roof in 
tights and trunks. But now this bit of quick water spanned 
by a log daunted him. 

It was for very shame that he braced himself and took 
two of the half-dozen steps in halting bravado. But at the 
third, earth and sky and brawling stream were whirling in 
dizzy mazes for him, and he must needs go down upon 
hands and knees to inch his way across as if the broad foot- 
log had been the veritable bridge of Jehennam, of the width 
of a scimitar blade and spanning the gulf of Old Night. 

It was when the ordeal was fairly overpassed and he was 
reaching tremulously for some hand-grip on the far side, 
that the madness began. A clear, ringing laugh greeted his 
cautious arrival, and Vandenberg swore softly and drew 
himself up with what dignity there was in him. The wit- 
ness to his ignominious compromise with the vertigo was a 
young woman, and though it was scarcely a moment for 
literary prefigurings, he thought she might pose as the god- 
dess of mirth. She had reined up her horse in the fringe of 
aspens and was laughing so heartily that she seemed in im- 
minent danger of losing her seat in the man’s saddle. 

“Oh, I beg you will forgive me!” she gasped, when 
breath was to be had. “ But if you could only know how— 
how _ 

‘“__ How perfectly ridiculous it was,” he acquiesced, helping 
her out. ‘Yes, I suppose it was—to you. But it was any- 
thing but that to me, I assure you; it was simply maddening. 
I——” Hehad a sudden return of the vertigo and had to 
stop short to sit down and hold his head in his hands. 

When his sight return.d she was laughing again, and it 
made him hotly angry—angry that she should think it was 
the memory of the passage perilous that overcame him. 

“ You are a most sympathetic young person!” he growled. 
‘“ Have you ever known what it is to be ill?” 

‘You don’t look ill,” she retorted, imitating his frankness. 

“But I am,” he insisted morosely. “I am a wreck; a 
miserable, inconsequent, idiotic wreck!” 

She slipped quickly from her horse and came to him 
with the bridle rein looped on her arm, her mood changing 
in the turning of a leaf from mockery to instant contrition. 

«Qh, I’m awfully sorry—sorry that I laughed at you. 
Won’t you take my pony to ride back to the hotel?” 

He looked up to make sure that she was not laughing at 
him again, and the pit of foolishness gaped for him and he 
fellin. For notwithstanding the simple gown and the cow- 
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boy hat, she was fair and sweet and good 
to look upon; not in any of his thirty- 
odd years had he seen her like, in living 
woman or in literary imaginings. 

In the face of such convictions coher- 
ence is ‘not to be had for the asking, but 
he managed to acknowledge in halting 
fashion her offer of the pony. 

“Thank you; I—I couldn’t think of 
taking your horse; I shall be better pres- 
ently,” he stammered. Then, in an im- 
pulsive attempt to defend himself: “I 
hope you won’t always think of me as 
you did a few moments ago.” 

She did not say whether she would 
or not; and after a moment or two of 
silence he got up and stood beside her. 
Then he saw that she was small, but 
with a womanly figure and a certain 
supple grace of carriage that spoke of 
trained strength and dauntless courage; 
the strength that is compacted like that 
of a silken cord, with fine-fibred resolu- 
tion to match. Yet she was doubtless 
the daughter of some neighboring ranch- 
man, with no thought above the daily 
round of homely duties. 

“Are you as strong as you look?” he 
asked, letting his thought slip into words 
without stopping to measure the impu- 
dence of it. And if he had needed ad- 
ditional evidence that she was a free- 
born daughter of the altitudes, knowing 
little and caring less about the conven- 
tionalities, he would have had it in her 
laughing answer. 

“I can do some things that the men 
can’t do, if that is what you mean. I 
broke this cayuse after Pete had given 
him up; and I can ‘rope down’ and 
‘cut out’ with the rest when we’re short- 
handed.” 

Vandenberg nodded. “I would put 
nothing beyond you,” he said, with the 
calm assurance of one whose art it is to 
discern the possibilities in workable liter- 
ary material. “Do you know what you 
remind me of ?” vs 

The flapping hat held on by a head- 
string, cowboy fashion, slipped to her shoulders when she 
shook her head. 

*‘ No,” she said. 

“Itis of something that you have probably never heard 
of—a figure in one of the Sirus bronzes.” 

« What are they?” She asked the question artlessly, 
with a smile to match. 

“A collection of Greek antiquities; the best examples of 
their metal work that have come down to us.” 

“And the figure ? ” 

“It is the figure of a woman; an—an Amazon, fighting 
with a Greek warrior.” 

“Oh!” The pony strained away to reach a tuft of bunch- 
grass, and the young woman was not looking at Vandenberg 
when she added: ‘The Amazon is a river in South 
America, isn’t it? . 

He smiled at her childlike nafveté and went about to ex- 
plain rather laboriously. “It is; but the river was named 
for an ancient nation whose warriors were women. It’s a 
fairy tale, I presume, but it gave the Greek sculptors their 
ideal of womanly power. You look as if you could do 
pretty nearly anything you want to, and it makes me 
envious. But if I had lived your free life in these moun- 
tains perhaps I might be able to ‘rope down’ and ‘cut 
out,’ too; and possibly to walk a foot-log without getting 
light-headed. And that reminds me: I shall have to wade 
to get back.” 


«Oh, no; you needn’t do that. I'll help you,” and at the 
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word she dropped the bridle rein and sprang lightly down 
upon the log. ‘Give me your hands and don’t look at the 
water. That’s what makes you dizzy, you know.” 

Vandenberg ‘climbed down cautiously and took the prof- 
fered hands. They were strong hands, and not too small; 
and the firm grasp of them thrilled him in a way that was 
rather disquieting. 

‘¢ What shall I look at?” he asked, catching and holding 
the calm gaze of the steady gray eyes. 

“Why, look at me, to be sure; I am going to lead you 
across.” 

“ But you can’t walk it backward!” 

“Can’t 1? Why else should I have lived my ‘ free life in 
a mountains’? Now, then: right foot—left foot; right, 
eft " 

Vandenberg did as he was told; and if there were light- 
headedness in the crossing it was the vertigo of nerves 
a-tingle rather than that of nerves unstrung. When he had 
thanked her he ventured to introduce himself and was not 
flattered when his name evoked no flash of recognition in 
the gray eyes. Clearly, this sweet young savage did not 
read the periodicals. 

““« Hugo Vandenberg,’” she echoed. ‘ That is what Pete 
would call a highfalutin’ name. You don’t look it the least 
little bit.” 

The open-eyed lapse into personalities took him aback, 
Sacer he could reply she was smiling up at him ingenu- 
ously. 
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‘©I] guess I didn’t mean just that, either,” she amended, 
quickly. ‘ But it sounds more like a made name; like a 
name you’d expect to find in the story papers: ‘Her Lost 
Lover, by Hugo Vandenberg,’ you know.” 

He plunged deep into the smiling eyes at that, but there 
was no hint of guile in them, and he took comfort in the 
thought that it was no more than a random shot. 

‘You haven’t told me your name yet,” he said going from 
defense to attack. 

‘Haven't I? They call me ‘the little un’ at the ranch, 
but I suppose I'll have to give you my—my store name. 
How would Madge do?—Madge Bushong?” 

At this he was sure she was laughing at him, but as 
before the guileless eyes disarmed suspicion. 

‘© T don’t like it,” he said, retaliating for her frankness ; 
‘it doesn’t fit you. I shall translate it into French and call 
you Marguerite. If I come to the ranch will you teach me 
how to break cayuses and to ‘rope down’ and ‘cut out’?” 

‘‘Maybe. But you can’t come, you see.” 

“Why can’t 1?” 


‘‘ Because ’—she was poised on the foot-log, ready for ~ 


flight instantaneous—“ because it’s on the other side of the 
creek, and you can’t cross alone.” 
She was gone at the word, across and a-horse and away ; 


and Vandenberg had only the memory of a mocking laugh . 


for her leave-taking. 

: He figured it all out to his own satisfaction that evening, 
Sitting out the sunset hour on the porch of the hotel and 
smoking his after-supper cigar in reflective deliberation. 

Assuming that it was only the artistic side of him to which 
she appealed, he could afford to study her. In that field he 
thought there was something to be done with her. Face, 
figure, eyes, hair; the groundwork of the picture was ready 
to his hand; and the picture should be that of a true hero- 
ine of the altitudes. 

Why not? he asked himself. Surely the reading world 
must by this time be well wearied of grand dames and 
ladies of high degree ; of wilful Colonial damsels whose chief 
vaison a’étre is that they are romantically impossible. But 
this free-limbed daughter of the wilderness, with a face and 
form fitting a replica done in flesh and blood of one of the 
old Greek heroines—— 

But to the work. How to plot a story in which this little 
one of silken-strong physique should pose as the proper cen- 
tral figure. Two things must precede the plotting: a better 
knowledge of her; and the staging of some incident, real or 
imaginary, in which to “ bring her out.” 

As to the better acquaintance, that was a mere matter of 
detail ; and he went about the preliminaries the next morn- 
ing, making guarded inquiries of the hotel clerk. There 
were several ranches near by, and on one of these there was 
a herder whose name would be “ Pete.” With Pete for a 
starting point, Vandenberg felt his way cautiously into the 
particulars. The ranch in question was the “ X-bar-X,” and 
its ménage consisted of old Eliphalet Winters, its owner ; his 
wife, and a small family of cow-punchers. 

Vandenberg marvelled that there was no mention of the 
young woman, but was much too wary to betray the source 
of his own curiosity. Could the inn stables furnish forth a 
horse gentle enough for a sick man to ride? And was the 
trail to the “‘ X-bar-X ” practicable for a rider with a com- 
plicated case of “nerves ”’? 

With affirmative assurances on both heads Vandenberg 
set out on his voyage of discovery. An hour’s ambling 
along the mountain boundary of the Park brought him to 
the door of the isolated ranch house; and it was the grizzled 
- Eliphalet himself who bade him dismount “ to rest his face 

and hands,” and who fetched him the drink of water which 
was his excuse for the call. Also the young woman was 
there; and since she promptly took up the thread of 
acquaintance at its day-before dropping, his welcome was 
assured. 

That was the facile beginning of things much more com- 
plicated than the case of “nerves.” Day after day, Van- 
denberg ambled westward on hypothetical excursions for 
health’s sake; but the daily jaunt always paused at the 
ranch house below the portal of Lame-Horse Cafion; and 


elsewhere than in the hospitable West, Vandenberg would 
have worn out his welcome in the first fortnight. 

But as to the character study of the putative heroine of a 
Western romance, that, indeed, lagged singularly. After an 
intimacy of a quartette of fortnights in which acquaintance 
ripened into friendship, good comradeship, what you will, 
Vandenberg was still unable to establish the young woman’s 
standing in the ranch household. As a matter of course, 
since her name was Bushong she was not the daughter of 
the house; but nothing short of the direct question, which 
he could not, or would not ask, promised to define her re- 
lationship to the grizzled Eliphalet. 

Though he taxed his ingenuity in setting traps to draw 
her out, the young woman herself would give him no clue to 
her proper identity. At times she was so heartily at one 
with her encompassments that Vandenberg could go back 
securely to his first impression—the “ daughter of the wilder- 
ness” impression. But at other times she led him into the 
blind alley of doubt; as once, when he was describing his 
first visit to the art treasures of the Louvre, she hung upon 
his words with lips parted and the gray eyes alight, giving 
him such a thrilling glimpse of unsuspected intensenesses 
in her that he went near to forgetting what he was talking 
about. 

That was on one of their gallops in the Park, and before 
the midsummer madness had demanded to be reckoned 
with. For after the reckoning there were no more thrills of 
wonderment; there was only the conviction that life without 
some daily communion with this sweet-hearted girl would 
be scarcely worth living. 

When this day of reckoning came, Vandenberg put in a 
miserable fortnight. When a man has passed unscathed 
beyond his third decade he may love with all the might of 
maturity, but he can no longer be the fatuous lover of the 
early twenties, reckless of consequences and the willing 
thrall of desire. 

Vandenberg came of inbred stock, and one of his inheri- 
tances was a very just horror of mésalliances—mismatings 
of the kind that ask for a miracle of blending to make some 
sort of a living compound out of two persons hopelessly dis- 
similar in their upbringing. Try as he would, he could not 
help foreseeing the probable consequences of transplanting 
this wild flower of the solitudes from the mountain ranch to 
his own particular social garden in Boston. He had seen 
other men try it, and always with failure to mark the grave 
of the buried ideal. In most cases the wild flower had de- 
veloped into a most unbeautiful hybrid, unloved of all; in a 
few it had drooped and withered and died. 

It was a little curious that in all his boxing of the con- 
ventional compass he thought much of the consequences 
and little or nothing of any uncertainty of winning her. 
There is no love so besotted as that of maturity; and the 
possibility of her refusing him never suggested itself. But 
of this, as of other things, he was presently to learn more. 

It was after he had given up all hope of making literary 
‘copy’ out of her that the incident occurred upon which 
the story of his earlier fancy would have been wrecked 
beyond all salvage. The incident turned upon a curious 
happening in Lame-Horse Cafion. As it chanced, the 
snows in the higher gulches melted late that year; and one 
afternoon, when Vandenberg reached the ranch at the portal 
gorge, the bed of the cafion torrent was as dry as arroya. 

Madge met him at the corral bars, as had come to be her 
custom, and after the greetings pointed to the dry stream- 
bed. 

“If you want a drink to-day, you’ll have to climb for it,” 
she said; and then she explained that the melting snows 
had brought down a landslide in the cafion, forming a 
natural dam and cutting off the ranch water-supply. 

Here was an opportunity for a stroll with an object, and 
Vandenberg seized it promptly. 

‘ Let’s go and have a look at it,” he said, turning his 
horse into the corral; and so they tramped off up the cafi- 
on, walking, for the novelty of it, in the dry bed of the 
torrent. 

Just beyond the portal gorge they met Pete,—‘: Tennessee 
Pete,” as Vandenberg had christened him—coming down. 
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“ Whereabouts are you-uns a-goin’?” the cowboy asked. 


‘Up to the slide to get a drink,” said Vandenberg. “Is 
it far?” 
‘‘ Nope; two sights and about half another one. But I 


wouldn’t go, if I was you.” 

“Why?” 

“*'Tain’t nothin’ but mud and little rocks. I reckon hit’ll 
b’ust out mighty easy when the water gets backed up high 
enough. I’m going down to tell the old man.” And he 
went his way. 

«« Shall we go back?” said Vandenberg. 

The gray eyes flashed up at him. “Of course—if you 
are afraid,” she said; and at that they went on. 

Pete’s “two sights and half of another” proved to be 
short measure; this because I.ame-Horse Cafion is like a 
ram’s horn for 
crookedness. 
They found 
the slide at the 
foot of a_ steep 
slope of shale— 
shale with a sub- 
Stratum of pot- 
ter’s clay. After 
they had climbed 
to the top of the 
dyke and had 
watched the 
water slowly 
creeping up to 
form a miniature 
lake behind it, 
they went below 
again to sit in 
the shadow of a 
great rock on the 
edge of the dry 
channel. 

Now ordinarily 
there was never 
any dearth of 
things to talk 
about, but on this 
day Vandenberg 
was curiously 
tongue-tied, and 
the young wo- 
man’s mood 
seemed to match 
his. Vanden- 
berg’s reason was 
not far to seek. 
For the hun- 
dredth time he 
had resolved to 
set les convenan- 
ces at defiance, 
to take courage 
in hand to uproot 
this sweet wild- 
flower for his 
Own conserves; 
and for the hun- 
dred and first 
time he was hest 
tating. 

It was his 
companion who 
first broke the 
silence. 

‘‘Are your 
nerves. getting 
any better?” she 
asked _ sweetly. 
She had taken up 
a lump of the soft 
clay and was pat- 
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ting and pinching it into the semblance of a human head. 

“ Much better, thank you.” 

‘Then I suppose you will be going back to your work 
before long?” 

“Yes: I have overstayed my leave sadly, as it is.” 

‘“] wish I could go to Boston,” she said, rather irrele- 
vantly; and then, standing the miniature bust on her palm: 
“ Ts that like any one you know?” 

Vandenberg came out of his preoccupation with a start. 

“© Why, it’s Eliphalet!’? he said. ‘ Where did you learn 
to do that?” | 

*“ T don’t know. Pete saysit must have come from making 
mud pies when I was little. This is the way he looks when 
he saysit.” More pats and pinches changed the clay face as 
by magic to a perfect caricature of the cowboy, and Vanden- 

berg applauded 
generously. 

“Why, Mar- 
gharetta mia/ it’s 
absolutely mar- 
vellous!” he cried. 
“And to think 
you have never 
recognized the 
gift! it is more 
than talent; it is 
genius!” 

Oddly enough, 
as she thought, he 
did not take fire 

_ at his words; and 
a cloud creeping 
up from behind 
the western cafi- 
on shoulder 
seemed to cast a 
gray shadow of 
silence upon them 
with its veiling of 
the sun. 

It was Vanden- 
berg who ignored 
the silencing 
shadow. 

“| amgiad you 
showed me this: 
it simplifies some- 
thing I have been 
wanting to say for 
weeks. You said 
just now that you 
would like to go 
to Boston —out 
into the larger 
world. I love you, 
Marguerite: will 
you go—as my 
wife?” 

She tossed the 
head of Peter of 
Tennessee among 
the bowlders of 
the dry stream- 
bed at their feet, 
and looked up at 
him with the 
smile which was 
childlike—and 
yet it was not 
altogether child- 
like, either. 

‘Do you love 
me now?” she 
asked. 

He understood, 
and answered ac- 
cordingly. “It 
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began at the Castle Creek foot-log, I think. I did not know 
of your gift until just now.” 

She smiled again. ‘Then why did you say, ‘it simplifies’?” 

Wanting to hang it all upon “I love you,” Vandenburg 
found it awkwardly hard to go into the worldly-wise particu- 
lars. Yet he did it, in some bungling fashion. 

‘© There must be some common ground apart from senti- 
ment,” he said. ‘I have been seeking it all along; I knew 
it was there, if we could only find it.” 

This time her laugh had a tinge of bitterness in it. 
‘And you have found it now—or you think you have. 
Is that what you mean? ” 

«“ Don’t misunderstand me,” he pleaded. “I have been 
holding your happiness in view quite as much as my own.” 

‘| don’t misunderstand you; on the contrary, I think I 
understand you perfectly. You are willing to make some 
sacrifices and to run some risk. You asked me once what 
I had read: a long time ago I read a book in which there is 
a man called Mr. Worldly Wiseman. I think Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman was never honestly in love—with anyone but 
himself.” 

The thrust went home, and Vandenburg winced. Then 
he saw, as if a flash of lightning had revealed him to him- 
self, what a sorry lover he had been; how he had been lov- 
ing this young woman, not for what she was, but for what 
he hoped he might be able to make of her. His repentance 
was sincere and his recantation swift. 

“Call it what you will, Marguerite”— ‘ Madge,” she 
corrected, but he went on headlong over the interruption— 
‘‘T have been a conventional fool. But I do love you 
dearly—and for yourself alone. Moreover, I need you.” 

She refused to be placated. ‘I don’t want to be ‘ needed ’ 
in that sense,” she retorted, giving him back his own word. 
‘You don’t know much about women, Mr. Vandenberg. 
You said once that I reminded you of the Amazons: I shall 
never say ‘ Yes’ to a man who is not stronger than I am—in 
every way.” 

Recalling it in after time, Vandenberg could never remem- 
ber the phrasing of the passionate appeal wherewith he 
sought to shake her resolution. But that was because of 
the thing that came between. In the midst of his plea he 
saw her eyes fill with a very womanly terror, and she broke 
him with a word. 

«© Look |” she gasped, pointing past him; and he did look: 
to see the water trickling over the top of the landslip dyke 
—to see the dyke itself crumbling and sliding down upon 
them at the bidding of the mighty pressure of the pent-up 
flood behind it. 

It was a sufficient proof of Vandenberg’s complete re- 
covery that he played the strong man’s part in what fol- 
lowed. With that one backward glance for the sliding 
avalanche, he stooped, gathered the small one in his arms, 
and ran with her up the steep slope of the cafion side with 
the plunging torrent of mud and water and grinding bowl- 
ders snapping at his heels as he climbed. 

It was all over in a minute or two; but he held her close 
till she asked to be put down. But now he found their 
parts were quite reversed; and when they came to make 
their way down the cafion, which they did in the tremulous 
silence which is the natural aftermath of any narrow escape, 
she took his offered arm and clung to him as any girl might. 

At the corral bars they found Eliphalet Winters and Peter 
of Tennessee saddling in hot haste to go and look for them, 
alive or dead; and there was a pean of rejoicing not to be 
measured in set phrases or cold-type words. Vandenberg 
considerately forbore to press his suit; but before he went 
back to the hotel he had a final word with Madge. 

“T leave the Park to-morrow,” he said. ‘May I come 
back in the Autumn—for you?” 

«No; not for me,” she said; and so it ended, with Van- 
denberg ambling for the last time back to the Summer camp 
inn, the great blue vault of the altitudes unchanged and un- 
changing overhead, and the bottomless pit of life-disappoint- 
ment opening before him. 


There was a goodly gathering of art-lovers in Mrs. Cal- 
maine’s spacious drawing-rooms on Colfax Avenue on the 
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night of the reception given to her young guest; and Van- 
denberg, who was tarrying a few days in Denver, was one 
of the bidden ones. “ To meet Miss Margaret Beauchamp,” 
was the way the invitation read; and he had accepted be- 
cause his friendship with the Calmaines antedated by many 
years his late literary success. 

He argued this all out with himself on the way to the 
hospitable house at the back of Capitol Hill. It was for 
Mrs. Calmaine’s sake he was going. He knew Miss 
Beauchamp only by repute as a rising young sculptor ; and 
with a craftsman’s offishness would have avoided rather 
than sought a “ reception”? meeting of her. But friendship 
has its claims; and so Vandenberg went to do the conven- 
tional thing. 

Arrived at the house he found that he was more than 
fashionably late; and so had some difficulty in finding his 
hostess in the throng. 

‘¢One favor, Mrs. Calmaine,” he begged; this after the 
greetings and apologies. ‘Please don’t introduce me to too 
many people. I can find my way about.” 

‘Oh, but I want you to know Margaret,” said the good 
lady, making a place for him at her side. ‘“ Don’t lose your- 
self till I find her.” 

Some one was at the piano, and Vandenberg heard only 
half of Mrs. Calmaine’s command laid upon her son to “go 
and find Miss Beauchamp.” And when the waiting grew 
over-long, he let the shifting throng drift him slowly from 
his moorings. 

The drift brought him in due course to the rearmost of 
the open rooms, and to an alcove porti¢red, and lighted from 
above by studio top-lights. A draped modelling-bench stood 
in the curtained space, and upon it some of the young 
sculptor’s smaller pieces in the clay were on exhibition. 

The some one at the piano began to play an accompani- 
ment; and when the crush drifted musicward, Vandenberg 
was left alone in the miniature studio. 

He lifted the damp cloth-covering from one of the 
pieces at random. It was a replica of one of the Sirus 
bronzes; the very shoulder-plate with the Greek warrior 
and the Amazon in high relief that the silken-strong figure 
of the little mountaineer had called to mind at their first 
meeting. 

“ By Jove!” he said to himself; and then he lifted 
another of the damp cloths—lifted it and started back with 
a still stronger exclamation. 

The second piece was an equestrian group; a cowboy 
saddling his cayuse. It was as true to the life as one of 
Frederick Remington’s pictures; but for the moment Van- 
denberg missed the artistic triumph, seeing only the good- 
natured grin on the face upturned under the wide-flapped 
sombrero. It was the face of Peter of Tennessee. 

‘ Do you think it a good likeness? ” 

The voice, a voice low and musical, but with a tone of 
laughing mockery in it, came from behind. 

Vandenberg wheeled quickly, stuffing the damp cloth into 
his pocket in a confused notion that it was his handker- 
chief. Notwithstanding all that had gone before, he had 
to look twice to be sure that the radiant young woman 
framed like a beautiful picture between the portiéres was 
one and the same with his lost love—so much may a gown 
a la mode and the conventions of evening toilette mislead 
even a lover. 

“You!” he gasped. 

She laughed softly and said: ‘Yes; why not?” 

He did not go into particulars. “ You fooled me to the 
top of my bent, as I deserved,” he said; “but not quite 
fairly. You might have told me your name.” 

She laughed again. “I did tell it you. It is not my 
fault if the good old French surname has been twisted into 
the commonplace English ‘ Beecham’.” 

“ But what were you doing at the ranch?” 

“Just what you were doing at the Castle Creek Inn; try- 
ing to recover from an attack of ‘ nerves.’” 

Vandenberg took the damp cloth from his pocket and 
mopped his face with it. The little alcove seemed suddenly 
to have grown insufterably warm. 

« ] can only ask your forgiveness, and say good by, Miss 








Beauchamp,” he said, humbly, pocketing the cloth again 
and holding out his hand. 

“ Forgiveness ?—for what?” 

The sweet singer at the piano finished with a trilling 
roulade, and there was a murmur of applause and a decor- 
ous clapping of hands. 

“ For trying to play King Cophetua to your beggar-maid ; 
in other words, for making an idiotic blockhead of myself.” 

“Then you didn’t mean what you said? Is that what 
you want to be forgiven for?” 

“ Don’t!” he pleaded. ‘It’s hard enough to know that 
I have lost you without being reminded of all the different 
kinds of a laughing-stock you were making of me.” 

He had the damp cloth out again, and she took it from 
him gently and spread it over Peter of Tennessee. 

“The honors are easy, are they not?” she smiled. ‘ You 
found it a pleasant pastime to make love to a young person 
who, as Pete would say, didn’t know enough to go in when 
it rained. And the young person——” 

—‘t And the young person found it a matter for mirth. 
I only wish your diagnosis were the true one.” 

‘ Tsn’t it the true one?” 

‘“ You know very well it is not. 
was all on your side.” 


The pastime part of it 
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She looked up with the baffling light in the gray eyes. 

‘¢ Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, isn’t it?” 

He ignored the platitude. ‘1 cannot let you put it upon 
that ground. I am the loser; you had nothing at stake.” 
He spoke hurriedly. The guest-tide was flowing again, and 
he heard Mrs. Calmaine asking if any one had seen Miss 
Beauchamp. 

‘‘ How very positive you are,” she said, softly: “ positive 
and—and ungrateful.” She was busying herself with the 
clay models, and the sweet face was averted. 

At the words the heavens opened to the besotted one, and 
he beheld a vision. 

‘““ Madge—sweetheart—let me see your eyes. 
tell Mrs. Calmaine to ask me here to-night?” 

Since her answer was not in words, it may not be written 
down here; but a moment later, when Mrs. Calmaine lifted 
the dropped portiére with a gasped out: * Well, of all 
things!” Miss Beauchamp was blushing piteously, and 
Vandenberg had the air of a man who pulls himself together 
to meet acrisis. And he met it manfully. 

“ Forgive me, my dear Mrs. Calmaine. Miss Beauchamp 
and I are old friends—and more: we are to be married in 
September. Will you be the first to congratulate us?” 

And when Mrs. Calmaine got her breath she did it. 


Did you 
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By H. |. Tollens. 


ictorial Photograph 


BY. JAN (Gs AEE 


No. 5.—GENRE STUDIES 






HE DIFFICULTY of obtaining suitable are not by any means exhausted, for we have but few 
models, or, given the suitable models, the | amateurs who can take simple scenes—such as Millet used to 
difficulty of obtaining the correct surround- love to paint—and produce really great photographs. I say 
ings and adequate accessories, makes the “few” advisedly, as there are in Europe and in America 
picturing of genre subjects one of the most one or two photographers who take the same relative 


delusive branches of photography. But position to the average amateur that Millet did to the 
there is an undeniable allurement in photo- ordinary artist. And yet, generally speaking, the simpler 
graphing every-day scenes of life and occu- the picture the more effective it is. 
pation, and few amateurs there are who have not attempted The picture “Gossip,” at the head of this article, by 
it in some form or another. H. 1 Tollens, is a striking example of good genre photo- 


The laborer in the street and the farmer in his fields, the graphy. There is no posing or making-up in the two cen- 
Italian peddling bananas, the blacksmith over his anvil, are tral figures. They are simply every-day peasants—possibly 
examples of what all of us have photographed over and over unconscious of the photographer—and they are so well 
again; and yet the possibilities of even these simple subjects _ placed in the landscape that it is entirely subordinated to the 
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THE STEEP PATH. 


figures, which are, of 
course, the main inci- 
dent in the picture. The 
straining after effect 
which characterizes 
most efforts of the ama- 
teur along this line is 
one of the things which 
should be = zealously 
guarded against, and 
therefore it always 
seems to me that chance 
must be depended upon 
for the majority of good 
genre studies. Of 
course, careful observa- 
tion of surroundings, 
time of day and year and 
position can be made in 
advance of taking a 
picture, but the actual 
entrance of the figures 
and their actions when 
being photographed 
should be a matter of 
the moment. In that 
way we obtain an uncon- 
sciousness of pose not 
attainable when we bring 
our subjects into a cer- 
tain position and, after 
sufficient focussing and 
reposing to make them 
thoroughly uncomfort- 
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able and lens-conscious, proceed to make the exposure. 

I showed in a previous article a picture by Alfred Stieg- 
litz, representing two Dutch peasant women hurrying through 
a field to a distant church; and explained how this picture 
had been carefully thought out in every detail, and the right 
moment seized when the figures were in proper relation to 
the whole landscape. In this way, doubtless, Mr. Tollens has 
proceeded to obtain * Gossip.” The evsemzb/e was a matter of 
much consideration and judgment, the final exposure a thing 


of “chance.” I 
dwell somewhat 
on this point, for 
itis here that the 
amateur gener- 
ally goes astray 
and often makes 
an inartistic out 
of a clever con- 
ception. 

Unlike land- 
scape, portrait 
or animal pho- 
tography — any 
one of which 
may be out of 
our reach— 
genre photogra- 
phy is open to 
every amateur, 
whether the 
owner of a small 
pocket film cam- 
era or of a pre- 
tentious studio 
outfit. If in the 
country, there is 
boundless _ op- 
portunity for 
outdoor figure 
studies. In the 








HOLLYHOCKS. 


By Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr. 


By the Misses Allen. 


city, there is abundant 
material in the every- 
day life of the streets, 
the factories, or among 
the foreign elements to 
be found in every big 
town. In the old coun- 
tries there is even more 
material, and I often 
marvel why travellers 
abroad do not bring back 
more studies of the real 
people and their cus- 
toms, instead of the 
never ending pictures of 
palaces and monuments. 
Italy, the Black Forest 
in Southern Germany, 
and Holland, are prolific 
cf suggestive studies. 
Malcolm Stuart’s pic- 
ture, “A Native of St. 
Guinolé,” and Mr. 
Tollen’s “Gossip,” are 
good specimens of what 
is to be found every- 
where in Holland. But 
that there is material in 
plenty in America, too, 
is shown in the Misses 
Allen’s picture, ‘The 
Woodland Path,” C. 
Wolff's “Stoker,” and 
L. C. Randall’s “ Peeling 
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A NATIVE OF ST. GUINOLE. 


Apples,” while in the South, beyond Mason and Dixon’s line, 
the depiction of negro life in all its phases is sufficient for 
a life-work. Rudolph Ejickemeyer, Jr’s. picture, « Who’s 
Dat?” is one of this clever photographer’s favorites. 
Mr. Eickemeyer has made a speciality of negro and planta- 
tion studies, giving for the first time a really serious inter- 
pretation of this peculiar phase of Southern life. And this 
is where the great value of genre 
photography should appeal to 
all amateurs—the representation 
of the customs and manners of 
the country, not alone for the 
mere pleasure of photography, 
but for the educational service 
to others. How few of us in 
the city know the ways of the 
farmer, especially in the West, 
or how the stoker toils at his 
furnaces! All these can be re- 
produced accurately and dram- 
atically by means of the camera, 
making the photography of 
genre subjects a matter worthy 
of much consideration. There 
is no need to go out of your 
way to search for subjects— 
they are right at your door. 
The made-up picture, like 
‘those so much in vogue now in 
art stores, of children singing, 
of lovers in old-fashioned dress, 
etc., should be left alone as 
much as possible by the ama- 
teur. As a rule, such pictures 
are too artificial, too palpably 
put together, to give a pleasing 
result. They lack the spontan- 
eity of the “chance” picture, 
which is the chief charm. Still, 


By Malcolm Stuart. 
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STREET SCENE IN NAPLES. 
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pictures which tell stories have a fascina- 
tion for all amateurs, and if you must 
take them it is an excellent plan to lear 
to compose genre studies, by copying 
well-known paintings and trying to re- 
produce them in life. The posing of the 
figures and the accessories, and the ar- 
rangement of the light—where this is 
under control—will teach much that is of 
value. -The study of the elements of 
composition is more necessary for this 
class of work than even in landscape, 
where the trees and fences are under 
control only in so far as the selection of 
point of view is concerned. The relation 
of figures to each other and the correct 
rendering of needed detail require a 
longer practice than most amateurs are 
able to devote to their hobby; but with- 
out this practice the results are for the 
most part worthless. 

As previously stated, any kind of ap- 
paratus 1s available for this work. A 
small pocket camera taken as a constant 
companion will oftentimes give a nega- 
tive that, when enlarged and carefully 
worked up by one of the numerous print- 
ing methods which allow individual cor- 
trol, like the gum bichromate or glycerine 
platinum process, will yield a print worthy 
of a place in a Salon. With a small cam- 
era, too, one has the advantage of being 
able to take the subject without his 
knowledge of the fact, while with a larger 
apparatus, entailing the use of tripod and 
focussing cloth, while able to obtain a 
better composed picture, one is more than 
liable to find the subjects stiffly arranged 
in a row and all staring at the camera. 

Wherever possible, however, the photographer should 
endeavor to get the picture planned out on the ground-glass 
focussing screen of the camera, even if the subjects are not 
In position. 

Frequently good results can be obtained by the old dodge 
of pretending to make an exposure and then waiting until 
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the subjects have relapsed into unconscious poses, when 
the real exposure is made; of course, this requires good 
strong light, as the exposure must be instantaneous. 

For all the different phases of photography I have 
covered in this and the previous articles, a first-class 
5x7 folding hand camera, with a long extension bellows, 
the necessary rising and falling front-board on which 
the lens is placed, and a thoroughly good lens—an ex- 
pensive one, if you can afford it, but always a double, 
not a single lens—will suit your every need. Little 
accessories such as a spirit level and brilliant finder 
attached to the camera make the work easier. 

A tripod, not too heavy, but yet rigid enough to with- 
stand the wind, a black rubber or velvet focussing cloth 
and a case to hold the plate holders will complete the 
outfit, which together can be had for as low as twenty- 
five dollars or as high as one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Use always the best plates you can afford; they are 



















A STREET IN BAGDAD. By Alinari. 


here for outdoor subjects, with the figures—or at least the 
principal ones—in the foreground, but not necessarily in the 
middle. In indoor grouping, the rules for portrait work will 
apply, account being taken that with two or more figures the 
light must be correspondingly increased and rearranged. 
This paper concludes the present series on pictorial pho- 
tography in its most practical phases. In the pictures shown 
[ have generally limited myself to the work of those whose 
reputation as amateur photographers stands high, for it is 
from the work of the successful that the beginner learns 
most. Many of the photographs reproduced are as unlike 


THE STOKER. By C. Wolff. 


the cheapest in the end, and do not waste 
them by useless exposures. Common- 
sense and patience are the essential fac- 
tors for success in photography. When 
those have been acquired, the rest will 
come easy. A practice should be made 
of reading all photographic literature 
obtainable. Magazines devoted to the 
subject there are in plenty, some good 
and some bad, as in everything else, but 
in all you will find valuable lessons in 
technique and hints by expert workers. 
Never be afraid of knowing too much 
about photography; you never can and 
never will as it is a progressive art and 
methods change from year to year. 

The rules I have given in the article 
devoted to landscape, of course hold good A NAPLES BEGGAR. Sy Sumer 
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photographs—as the begin- 
ner understands them—as 
they well can be. Unless 
undertaken for a scientific 
or an educational purpose, 
the amateur should remem- 
ber that the camera and the 
negative are not themselves 
the end, but simply a means 
to anend. If you take a 
brush full of paint and 
smear it on a canvas, you 
have a certain result, but 
not a picture. So, with the 
camera ; you expose a plate 
and get a negative from 
which you can make a 
print. That is usually the 
end, so far as the careless 
worker is concerned. But 
awaken the artistic sense 
of the photographer, and 
in his hands then the nega- 
tive becomes but the first 
step toward the final pic- 
ture. A landscape negative 
lacking atmosphere and 
distance, and a portrait 
negative harsh and uneven, 
are but too easily obtained ; 
and these faults accentuate 
themselves in the print. 
But with suitable methods 
of printing, masking, using screens of tissue paper, sunning 
here and there, and in numberless other ways, these faults 
can be eliminated. These methods of manipulation and 
after treatment, as it is sometimes called, come under the 
head of “technique,” and I have not attempted to touch 
on them, as justice cannot be done to both technique and 
the theory and practice of pictorial photography in the 
short articles necessitated here. 

Regarding the pictures used, I might add that I have 
seldom found a direct print from the negative worth using 
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ry as an illustration of what 
I have wished to show in 
these articles. 

A print direct from the 
negative seldom gives what 
the author is striving for, 
as regards feeling or at- 
mosphere, nor has it gener- 
ally the individuality which 
is lent to it by its author 
by subsequent manipula- 
tions. I have endeavored 
to show, throughout, the 
higher aim of the photo- 
graphic art, to prove that 
not alone is a_ personal 
pleasure to be derived from 
the making of pictures, but 
also that in pictorial photo- 
J graphy there is an inestim- 

able educational value. 

Mere button pressing 

| has tended for years to 

keep photography far be- 

| low the place where it 

really belongs among. the 

| pictorial arts, but the work 
of men and women like 
Stieglitz, Eugene, Steichen 
and Kasebier, who are first 
of all artists by instinct and 
training and_ then _ pho- 
tographers, has, however, 
altered all this. That photography can be employed asa 
means of artistic expression has been amply proved by the 
success of Edward Steichen in having some of his photo- 
graphs accepted this year at the Champs de Mars Salon at 
Paris, the foremost of the year’s art exhibitions. True, his 
pictures were finally passed by members of the jury as 
engravings (they were loath to admit that photography could 
be an art); but the fact remains that photography has at 
last, by efforts of just such men and women as these whose 
pictures I have used, taken its place among the fine arts. 
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A BLACK FOREST SPINNER B/ Alfred Stieglitz. 


PEELING APPLES. By L C. Randall. 
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DESIGNS FOR A BEDSPREAD. | 


HE SUBJECT of our art needlework illustra- 
tions for this month is a bedspread. The col- 
ored plate gives the border, a simple yet grace- 
ful repeat of a group of clover leaves with 
_ conventionalized scroll-like stems connecting the 
several groups making up the required length. 
The nature of the completed design renders it 
an easy matter to make a spread of any given 
size, either for a double or a single bed. 

. The border is necessarily of reduced size in the present 
reproduction, but the plate at the back of it shows in 
working size the sprays of clover leaves and blossom for 
powdering at intervals over the entire spread. The leaves 
in the border, of course, correspond in size, the border 
being made fully ten inches in depth when finished. It 
should be edged with a narrow but heavy lace. A cro- 
cheted lace made with red 
linen thread to match the em- 
broidery would look very ap- 
propriate, but white is equally 
suitable. 

The design for the centre 
is a wreath measuring eleven 
inches in diameter, working 
size. This is likewise com- 
posed of clover leaves and 
blossoms to correspond with 
the powderings and_ border. 
The powderings may be near 
together or scattered; in each 
case the effect is pleasing, al- 
though the more powderings 
there are the richer will be 
the result. The sprays illus- 
trated must, of course, be 
alternated, also placed at dif- 
ferent angles on the spread, to 
avoid monotony. A sketch of 
the wreath is illustrated on 
this page. The wreath can be 
omitted if desired, the pow- 
derings only being worked all 
over the spread, but a cen- 
tre-piece gives a more finished appearance to the design. 

As to the material upon which to work, there is quite a 
choice in goods of the necessary width both in cotton and 
linen. There is also a silk-faced material in art shades, 
known as counterpane goods, that is most attractive for the 
purpose. In colors it is made seventy-two inches wide, in 
white eighty-four inches wide ; the price is quite moderate 
in view of the quality of the material. It is sufficiently 
heavy to lay well and is also very durable. In the event of 
using a spread constantly or requiring a lighter weight it 
will be advisable to choose cotton or linen goods that will 
launder well. 

The border can be worked directly on the spread or on a 
separate strip, and joined to the main piece when completed 
with a heading in some fancy stitch, such as coral or double 
feather-stitch. The central wreath must first be placed in 
position, then the powderings arranged around it; if the 
border is to be worked on the goods without a join, that also 








WREATH FOR CENTRE. 


must be stamped or traced on before the sprays are added, 
in order properly to equalize the spaces allowed between 
them. As a matter of convenience in working, it isa decided 
advantage to make the border separately. 

The colored example reproduced from the actual needle- 
work is on coarse, soft linen worked with mercerized twisted 
thread. This thread washes beautifully and looks so like 
silk that a casual observer would never imagine that it was 
anything else. It comes in different sizes, but the coarsest 
has been used in this instance. It is somewhat heavier 
than twisted embroidery silk and closely resembles it in 
texture. Mercerized thread can by no means take the place 
of silk for the finer kinds of embroidery, but for the piece .- 
under consideration it is eminently suited, especially if 
economy need be considered, as mercerized thread costs 
much less than the best silk and is said to be equally 
fast in color when passed through the ordeal of washing. © 

PAS treatment employed in executing the work gets over 
the ground quickly, the leaves 
being only outlined in long-and- 
short stitch, leaving a space in 
the centre that is filled suffi- 
ciently by accentuating the 
veining with the red thread 
selected for the stems. The 
ornamental stems are worked 
with a double row of German 
knot-stitch, sometimes known 
as snail trail, which is specially 
adapted for coarse thread. It 
is made by holding the thread 
down under the thumb of the 
left hand and picking up a 
stitch under it through the 
linen at right angles with the 
thread held down. Repeat at 
short distances; this makes 
knots with an interval between. 
Take care when working a 
second row to make the knot 
between the knots in the 
previous row. This stitch is 
superior to any other for coarse 
outline work, having a raised 
appearance that is rich in 
effect and stands out well from the background. 

A word as to the method of working the clover for this 
design. It is not intended to be solid but is worked with 
the red thread exactly as it is pictured. Each petal is made 
with two strokes of the needle, care being taken to keep 
them a little apart at the base and one stitch being allowed 
to be slightly longer than the other at the tip, slanting a 
little over the under stitch so as to make the point sharp. 

Only the two colorings should be used throughout. Any 
desired combination, however, can be selected to suit the 
coloring of the room for which the spread is intended ; for 
instance, blue and golden-brown mingle well, or pink and 
olive green; heliotrope also goes well with olive green. 

It might be suggested that the border not quite so much 
enlarged would make an excellent edging for a table-cloth. 
The sprays might be used also for folio blotters, wall pockets 
and other decorative trifles, while the wreath would make a 
pretty centre for a baby-carriage blanket or a cot quilt. 
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ARKTOWN, NEAR BELVEDERE, CALIFORNIA. 







SHE PROBLEM of where 
and how to live comfortably 
and economically during the 
Summer months is annually 
left unsolved with the great 
mass of city folk. Children 
and delicate people must be 
taken away from the scorch- 
ing heat of the city, to say 
nothing of other members of the family 
whose desires would lead them in the same 
direction, but where to go and be comfort- 
able, without exceeding the budget set for 
that purpose by the holder of the 
strings, is the question. 


purse 
Being fairly famil- 
iar with the mountain and 
both Atlantic and Pacific, I am led to won- 
der why more will not take a leaf out of the 

book California has spread so invitingly. 
Summer in California 1s particularly adapt- 
ed to outdoor life: for months at a time 
there is not a drop of rain, and a/ /resco aftairs may be 
planned with absolute assurance that unfavorable weather 
will not intervene. Camping out is such an easy and econ- 
omical way of spending the Summer that hundreds of fam- 


coast resorts, 
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Tlomes 


ilies leave the cities and spend the whole season in the open. 
Tents or rough shacks are used for sleeping apartments, 
while the remaining routine of daily life is carried on liter- 
ally under the open sky. The kitchen stove, with a few 
lengths of pipe, is set up in a convenient, shady spot, apart 
from the dining and drawing rooms, which are changed each 
day according to the sun. Some people do not take a stove 
but use a camp-tire and kettle, but as there is always danger 
of setting the woods ablaze, a stove is safer and more con- 
venient. Cupboards are improvised from packing-boxes, 
with a strip of calico for curtain, and a trestle table smaller 
than the dining table w arranged for the use of the cook, 
the only servant taken. There is abundant food to be had 
by the skilful use of the rod, and the out-of-door life and 
unusual exercise bring back many a long lost appetite. 

Two or three families usually camp together, sharing the 
expense of the cuisine and dividing the labor. When it is 
Impossible for the men to Jeave business for any length of 
time, the camps are selected near enough to the city for 
them to make week-end visits, laden with boxes and baskets. 

Camping in the mountains or country woods should be 
much more common than it is. Perhaps now that the doc- 
tors are curing consumption and other ills by open-air treat- 
ment, it will become more popular. The heavy rains and 
thunder-showers that are a part of the eastern Summers are 
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UNCONVENTIONAL SUMMER HOMES. 


the greatest obstacles to comfort, but the unpleasantness of 
these may be overcome by using the army tents or making 
water-tight shacks. If expense need not to be considered, 
one may camp out in the palatial way Mrs. Phebe 
Hearst does when she spends the Summer in California. 
Ten or a dozen tents, according to the number of her guests, 
are set up and furnished with pretty cottage furniture. A 
corps Of servants is taken 
from the house on Nob Hill, 
and all the comfort and lux- 
ury of modern life are pro- 
vided, with the incomparable 
blessing of California climate 
in addition. 

Whether or not the man 
who built the first houseboat 
in California thought it re- 
sembled the one which Noah 
constructed, he called it “ The 
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INTERIOR OF CAR, WITH KITCHEN. 


Ark,” and so many imitators has he had that there is 
now a number of this kind of craft every Summer in the 
waters off the town of Belvedere. The little colony is 
called “ Arktown,” and the life there is unique. The first 
ark was made of an abandoned street car, secured to an 
-old scow; the seats were taken out or rearranged for sleep- 
ing; folding tables were fastened along the wall and a small 


kitchen partitioned off at one end. It was a bachelor ark, 
to which the owners thereof bade their guests weekly wel- 
come. The idea was proved delightfully successful. The 
ladies especially took to it, and the following season saw 
several both double and single arks floating on the waters 
of the bay, and now Arktown is a popular Summer resort. 

The double arks consist of two cars, set end to end 

















A CORNER IN AN ARK. 


on a flatboat, with an ornamental railing around the outer 
edge. When more room is needed, or if it is thought desir- 
able to have a separate kitchen, a little lean-to is built. 
Now that the ladies have a voice in the matter there is a 
greater variety in outward appearance and much more of 
comfort and luxury within than formerly. 

The accompanying views of interiors will show how one 
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THE ARK “NAUTILUS,” BUILT WITH STREET CARS. 


ark is fitted, and from them may be gath- 
ered ideas fora similar habitation. In one 
end of the car the seat is broadened by a 
carpenter to the necessary width for a spring 
mattress or a spring and mattress separate. 
A valance of cretonne hides the unsightly 
woodwork and provides a place for putting 
things out of sight. Porti¢res divide the 
sleeping-rooms from the sitting and dining 
rooms. Japanese lanterns, fans and other 
inexpensive decorative features are lavishly used, the atmos- 
phere and surroundings admitting of a generous use of color. 

Several of the bachelor arks are made of old freight cars. 
These are really more roomy than the street cars, but they 
need more fitting up. The walls and ceiling are covered 
with inexpensive, high-colored cotton fabric from India, pre- 


A 


cluding the use of pictures or other ornamentation. Springs: 


and mattresses as well as tables are laid on trestles, and camp 
stools and office chairs, with a few “kick-shaws,” as one of 
the bachelors expressed it, make up the remainder of the 
furniture. Windows are cut where desired, and a lamp 
swings from the centre of the ceiling. 

Each ark raises a flagstaff and owns a felucca with which 
to pay visits and make foraging excursions. The butcher 
and the baker send for orders and deliver goods in a small 
rowboat, and altogether life is as comfortable and easy as 
want of form and ceremony can make it. 

Curiously enough, this little colony has been able to keep to 
its original intention of not becoming “ fashionable.” Artists 
and literary folk comprise the greater part of the families. 

Another unique California settlement is called “ Carville.” 
It is situated out among the sand-dunes along the bay, 
amidst great banks of purple and yellow lupine, still within 
sight and sound of the tide-waves as they come thundering 
in and gliding swiftly out. Again street cars make the frame- 
work of the houses. Some are set on piles; others are se- 
cured to platforms, but one and all have the advantage of be- 
ing movable at the will of the owner and at small cost. The 
interiors are fitted according to the taste of individual owners, 
and, considering the circumscribed space, it is astonishing 
what a variety is found and how homelike the cars look. 

Occasionally in crossing the prairie or riding through a 
new country I have seen an abandoned car used as a sta- 
tion or as a home for the station-master and have thought 
of its possibilities in the way of decoration and comfort. 
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CORNER IN AN ARK MADE WITH TWO CARS. 


One well remembered was used as a temporary station on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It was covered with flow- 
ering vines, and the bit of carpet with table and chair that 
could be seen from the door looked inviting and cosey. 

For several years the railway branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association has had its home in “ Car 238,” at 
Mott Haven, N. Y. At first there was only a single car, 
fitted up as a reading-room, but later a sleeping-car, a din- 
ing-car and a chapel car were added.. 

There are always times when the street railways have cars 
to dispose of, and there are places about every city where 
owners of farms would rent a piece of land at a nominal 
price for a “Carville” colony. And there are rivers and 
bays innumerable where arks might float tax and rent free. 

I cannot think why more people do not seek such comfort 
as the English enjoy in their houseboats on the Thames, un- 
less it is that the average American has not the same idea of 
comfort. The individual Englishman is apt to think more 
of his comfort than he does of the look of things, while the 
average American considers appearance first and_ then 
takes what comfort he may with it. The great clumsy, 
unartistic houseboat of the Thames, with its rows of 
potted plants set along the roof’s edge, is roomy and com- 
fortable, although it may not be particularly pretty to look at. 

There are several magnificent houseboats belonging to the 
cottagers on the St. Lawrence at the Thousand Islands. One 
could spend an ideal Summer on them, but as a rule they are 
used only for fishing excursions and the like. House-boats, 
could be built for a fraction of the cost of these; and where 
are there not rivers and bays where life under such a roof 
would be delightful? [ remember reading a fascinating de- 
scription of a Summer spent tn an old canal-boat by a com- 
pany of artists. A houseboat has the advantage of room and 
ventilation, but that need not deter one from leading the 


same free and easy life that was atforded by the canal-boat. 
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No. 25.—COMETS, CALUMETS, SNAP-FIRES, PINWHEELS, ETC., FOR FOURTH OF JULY 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘“ The American Girl’s Handy Book” 


You can begin the fun early in the morning of the Fourth 
and play with these fireworks the entire day. There is no 
need of waiting all the long hours until dark before seeing 
the sparks fly. These fireworks, however, cannot be pur- 
chased; they are not found in stores, so you may have the 
satisfaction of manufacturing them yourself. Just wait until 
you make the rushing comet and send it flying through the 
air with its long tail sweeping out behind! 

A rubber ball about three inches in diameter 
will make a good comet’s head (Fig. 1). Cut two 
strips of bright-red tissue paper, each four inches 
wide, the entire length of the sheet, and paste the 
two pieces together, forming a long paper ribbon 
(Fig. 2), fold this 
once near the centre 
(Fig.3); fold again, 
bringing the 
lower folded 
end up to the 
first end(Fig. 
4), then cut 
the tissue in 
a fringe, 
making the 
strands half 
an inch wide; 
begin at the 
folded end 
and cut 
through all 
the layers up 
to the single 
layer of pa- 
per (Fig. 5). 
Unfold and 
you will have 
Fig.6. Fasten this tail on the ball with strong paste (Fig. 7). 
In the same manner cut another long fringe of bright-blue 
tissue paper; fasten it on the ball partly beyond and partly 
overlapping the red paper. Make a third fringe of orange- 
colored tissue paper and glue that also on the comet’s head. 
Gather up the tail carefully so it will not tangle and set the 
ball aside until it is perfectly dry; then run out in the 
sunshine with the comet in your arms and throw it up as 
far as you can toward the blue sky. The comet will look 
gorgeous sailing through 
the air. When it comes 
down, take the ball up 
again and throw it as far 
in front of you as possible. 
Away it will speed with a 
flutter and a dash, a long, 
brilliant streak of color 
(Fig. 8). The tail of the 
comet can be made longer 
by using three instead of 
two lengths of the paper. 

Now we will make the 
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fiery pinwheel. Find a large-sized empty spool (Fig. 9) for 
a foundation ; then cut acircular pasteboard disk four inches 
in diameter for the back of the pinwheel (Fig. 10). Make 
blue fire of strips of fringed-out bright-blue paper (Fig. 11) 
and paste them on the 
disk (Fig. 12). Cut a 
square of yellow paper 





fringed around the 
edges for the yellow 
fire and fasten it over 
the blue fire. Make 
red fire of a circle of 
fringed red paper (Fig. 
13) a trifle smaller than 
the yellow, that the yel- 
low fire may be seen 
surrounding the red 
and the blue stand out 
beyond the yellow. 
Each succeeding layer 
of fire must be smaller, 
though not necessarily 
of the same shape as 
the last. The uneven, 
straggling ends add to 
the effect when the pinwheel is in motion. 


Let the last two 
papers be white and green and on the top fasten irregular 
lengths of the thread-like tinsel left from your Christmas tree 
‘decorations. Do not bunchit too much; have the tinsel string 
out long in various directions, so it will look like dropping 


flying sparks when you fire off the pinwheel. If you have 
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no tinsel, finely cut gold paper fringe may 
take its place. Paste the back of the pin- 
wheel securely on one end of the empty spool. 
When finished it should resemble Fig. 14. 
Select a strong wire nail and push it through 
a small disk of inked pasteboard (Fig. 15); 
bring the pasteboard up close to the head of 
the nail, then pierce 
the pinwheel in the 
centre and run the nail 
through 
both wheel 
and _ spool. 
The little 
black card- 
board pre- 
vents the pinwheel from 
slipping off the nail. After 
the firework has dried, ham- 
mer it up on the fence and 
set itoff by meansof astrong 
string placed over the spool 
with the ends 
crossed (Fig. 16). 
By holding the two 
eids of the string, 
one in each hand 

and rapidly pulling 
16.26 first one, ie the 

other, the pinwheel 
will revolve so fast that it might be mistaken for one 
of actual fire, but unlike the real one there is no like- 
lihood of the paper wheel turning black and falling 
to the ground. Yours will spin as long and as often 
as you like, losing none of its brilliancy (Fig. 17). 

The sparkling calumet is fascinating. Its bright 
sparks fly up and out in every direction all over your 
head, hair and clothing, but they do no harm. Takea stripof 
stiff paper three and a half inches wide and eleven inches long ; 
cut a hole in one end (Fig. 18) and paste the two lengthwise 
edges together, forming a hollow tube; then pin up the open 
end nearest the hole (Fig. 19). Cut Fig. 20, making it 
about four inches across at the widest point; slash the lower 
edge and pin this pipe bowl in funnel shape by bringing 
the two sides together (Fig. 
21), fastening it on the tube 
over the hole in the top. Glue 
the flaps down on the pipe 
stem (Fig. 22). Half-fill the pipe bow! with bril- 
liantly colored bits of paper, including scraps of 
gold and silver tinsel cut very small. In this way 
pieces too small for anything else may be utilized. 
Make a good supply, so that you can fire off 
the calumet many times. Place the open end of 
the tube to your lips and blow (Fig. 23). 

If you can find a side steel taken from a dress 
Stay, use it for a snap-fire; bend the ends together 
until it breaks at the centre (Fig. 24). On the 
broken end of one piece paste two gay tissue paper streamers 
(Fig. 25). To fire it, hold the firework in an upright posi- 
tion, streamers downward, the papered end between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand and the upper end 
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hold with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. Bend 
the snap-fire as in Fig. 26. Suddenly let go witty the right 
hand, then an instant later with the left, and see the firework 
spring up high in the air, carrying its gay trimmings with it. 

The paper skyrocket rivals a real one in brilliancy and is 
much easier to fire. Make the rocket of a hollow stick—a 
bamboo handle froma Japanese fan or parasol 
or an old dried sunflower stalk will do—and cut 
the stick about seven inches long. Near one 
end tie on firmly a stout rubber band (Fig. 27). 
The stick of the skyrocket should be strong 
and slender and about twelve inches in length. 
Have it small enough around to slide readily 
through the hollow sunflower stalk. Fasten 
many gay-colored streamers of tissue paper on 
one end, making them fully a yard in Iength. 
When all is ready, place the stick with stream- 
ers uppermost in the tube, draw back the rubber 
band with the stick (Fig. 28) and fire (Fig. 29). 
The skyrocket goes like an arrow through the 
air, carrying a stream of paperfire in its wake. 
You must be careful not to aim it in a direc- 
tion where it will strike anybody. 

Your pistol may be made of any firm, 
strong, hollow cylinder. A slender pasteboard 
mailing tube, or a stick of bamboo, or a sec- 
tion of some shrub from which you can push 
the pith, leaving a hollow case, will answer 
the purpose. Have the hollow stick about 
eight inches long, and for a ramrod cut a 
smooth, round stick an inch or two longer. 
Be sure that the ramrod slides readily through the tube 
while fitting snugly. Fig. 30 shows the ramrod in the 
pistol. Get a large raw potato and cut off several thick 
slices to use for bullets. Punch a slice with one end of the 
pistol, then with the other, leaving the potato bullets in 
it exactly as they came from the slice. When you are 
ready to fire, place the ramrod against 
the bullet in one end of the pistol and 
suddenly push the ramrod with force 
through the tube, sending the first 
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bullet flying, and as it leaves the pistol a loud 
report will follow. Fig. 31 shows the potato 
slice and the bullets which have been used. 
Should you be able to find corks which exactly 
fit the pistol you could use them instead of 

potato. Fasten each cork to the end of a string and tie the 
string firmly around the centre of the pistol. Remember 
that the success of the pistol depends 
upon keeping the air bottled up tight 
in the tube by having the bullets fit tight. 
If the air is allowed to es- 
cape, no report will be heard ; 
the bullets will not pop. But 
never fear; you will be able 
to make the pistol ; have con- 
fidence, patience and care, 
and your work will turn out 
well. 

Girls will enjoy making 
some of these fireworks fully 
as much as the boys, who 
are always ready and willing to try almost everything. 
Girls should learn to use their minds and their fingers 
as well, and by doing so they will become healthier, happier 
and more helpful than ever. 
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since we left Dimple Cheek 
as the nurse and housekeeper, 
and she has now blossomed 


out into the beauty of maid- 
enhood. The fun-loving little Brownies watched over her 
fortunes so constantly that the girl had come to feel their 
presence even in the daytime. When she was out watch- 
ing the sheep, on the moor or among the rocky hills, the 
lonely hours were frequently made pleasant by the compan- 
ionship of these happy sprites. 

One beautiful day a feeling of loneliness came over her 
like a dark shadow. She was sad, but could not tell the 
reason. But the Brownies, who were always hovering near 
when she was troubled, knew what it was. 

“ You brighten her up a bit,” the doctor whispered to 
Round Eyes, “ my services are not needed.” 

«“ No,” said Round Eyes gleefully; ‘This is a case of 
heart longing that a regiment of doctors cannot help.” 

Oh, ho!” shouted, the doctor. “ I’ve been suspecting 
this”; then suddenly he said, ** Here comes young Malcolm 
McGregor, who will be master of McGregor Hall some day.” 

“ What a chance!” cried Big Ears. “ I'll just direct him 
past here, so he’ll see Dimples.” , 

As a result of the Brownies’ plotting, the horseman gal- 
loped toward them, coming to an easy trot as he approached 
the place where Dimple Cheek was standing, for the girl 
had naturally risen to look at the rider. As 
he came closer and saw the girl, he held 
back an exclamation of astonishment and 
pulled his horse into a walk, looking at 
Dimple Cheek with increasing interest as her 
beautiful form, and her face in its frame of 
golden locks, came more fully into view. 
As the girl stood with one hand on the staff, 
the other resting lightly upon her hip, she 
was a picture to delight the eye of an artist, 
and Malcolm McGregor gazed at her with 
amazement mingled with admiration. 

Dimple Cheek’s feeling of curiosity in 
watching the oncoming horseman had given 
way to one of pleasure at his handsome 
appearance and manly bearing, and she con- 
tinued to look until their eyes met; then she 
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blushed deeply, her eyes fell in embarrassment and, quickly 


turning, she walked away as the young man rode on. 
After he had gone some distance, the road took him to a 
lower level, and he urged his horse to a gallop. Dimple 


Cheek watched him eagerly as he passed into the distance ; 
but a moment later she cried aloud and reached out her 
arms impulsively as though to protect him; for she saw the 
horse suddenly spring aside, frightened at some object, and 
the rider, taken unaware, thrown violently to the ground. 

As Dimples ran to him and stooped down, unconscious 
of the Brownies, she could see Malcolm breathe, but the 
blood trickling over his lips frightened her. 

“JT must get him to the house,” she cried, “ and give him 
some water and run sor the doctor.” The house was not 
far away, and it was all down hill, so putting forth all her 
strength she, with the assistance of the invisible Brownies, 
dragged the young man to it and laid him on a bed. 

When Malcolm at length opened his eyes he found Dim- 
ple Cheek bending over him. “Ah, yes, I remember now,” 
he began slowly, “I saw you on the hillside, and as I rode 
on, thinking who you might be, the horse shied suddenly— 
and now,” he added, with a deep sigh, “I shall find out who 
you are.” 

‘I’m Donald’s daughter,” replied Dimple Cheek, “and I 
watch the sheep now instead of staying at home.” 

“You have saved my life, without doubt,” exclaimed 
Malcolm. He reached out a hand to her, and although it 
pained him so that he nearly cried out, when 
she placed her hand in it, he would not 
withdraw it; and when she said: “Qh, I 
couldn’t bear to see you lie there in the 
road,” he couldn’t help squeezing her fingers 
just a little in gratitude; though the effort sent 
twinges of pain up his arm to the shoulder. 

Donald at this moment entered, and at 
his surprised inquiries Dimple Cheek related 
the story of the accident. Donald, after 
talking with Malcolm, thought his shoulder 
blade must be broken, and Dimple Cheek 
hurried to the village to call a doctor, who 
quickly came and found the injury to be a 
sprain and dislocation. He bandagéd Mal- 
colm well, and told him he must remain 
quiet for a couple of days. 





Word was sent to McGregor Hall, and the young 
man’s father came over to see him. He was a 
very stern-looking man and at once proposed mov- 
ing the patient to the Hall. Upon this the village 
doctor put his veto, and the young man himself 


was not anxious to go. He had fallen desperately 

in love with the shepherdess, who now also showed 

herself an excellent nurse; and as she busied herself about 
the house he had observed many of her virtues; not the 
least of which was that of being an excellent cook. 

A few days after he was taken away, Malcolm, sufficiently 
recovered to be out, found his way up the hillside where 
Dimple Cheek was tending the sheep, and after this his 
visits became frequent. Donald noticed that Dimples was 
putting on her Sunday gown during the week days, and 
smiled and shook his head as he muttered: “Ah, well! 
Dimples is a good girl; she deserves a lord 
or an angel fora husband. Malcolm is a good 
boy, too,” he went on. “I think it will all come 
right.” 

Meantime Malcolm had learned from Dimple 
Cheek herself the story of her life, and Donald, 
the minister and school-teacher had praised her 
virtues. The young man for some days had 
been trying to get up courage to ask her to be 
his wife, but something always happened to pre- 
vent it. 

Malcolm’s hesitation rather displeased the 
Brownies and one day Big Ears said to the others, 
“I’m getting tired of this business! This cooing 
and billing is all very well, but why doesn’t the 
boy speak out?” 

‘T°ll tell you!” suddenly ejaculated Big Ears. 
“[’ve an idea!” A moment later the whole 
band of Brownies was gliding swiftly over to the 
rocky slope on the hillside where Dimple Cheek 
was found with Malcolm McGregor for her companion. 

Big Ears whispered to the young man, who said: 

‘Dimple Cheek, I’d like to be a shepherd myself.” 

Round Eyes was whispering to Dimple Cheek when she 
replied laughingly: 

“ Wouldn’t you make a fine-looking shepherd! 
take the staff and let me see you!” she said archly. 

As he took the staff Dimple clapped her hands and said: 
«“ How fine! But you never would find a lost sheep.” 

‘ You try me once,” he cried. “Now, I'll be the shep- 
herd and you the lost sheep.” 

“Good, but you must give me a minute the start,” an- 
swered the girl. With that she ran swiftly behind the rocks 
and darted off for the woods. Soon Malcolm started in 
pursuit, but no trace of the girl was visible. Presently, as 
he stood fora moment undecided what to do,a mocking 
‘‘ Ba-a-a-a-a’’? came from behind a clump of bushes in the 
distance, and with a shout he sprang forward in pursuit. 

Malcolm was a swift runner, and he soon spied Dimple 
Cheek among the trees. But she, too, was fleet-footed, and 
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knowing all the paths well, she easily evaded 
y him. Suddenly Dimple Cheek slipped, and as 
she fell she screamed, half in fear and half in 
amusement. Malcolm heard her and bounded 


forward in the direction of the sound. Dimple 

Cheek quickly sprang up and seeing Malcolm coming rapidly 

toward her, in a spirit of mischief, jumped behind the fallen 

trunk of a tree and crouched down out of sight like a 
naughty sheep hiding from its master. 

Malcolm jumped over the log, shouting, “ Now, don’t 


_ you think I could make a pretty good shepherd?” 


‘You found the sheep, surely,” replied Dimples, and con- 
tinued roguishly, “ why don’t you come and carry it home?” 

‘© ] will come and carry you home, Dimple Cheek, if—if 
you'll let me be your shepherd always,” exclaimed 
Malcolm, hardly knowing what he said. 

“Oh!” said Dimple Cheek, looking more seri- 
ous, “that’s different.” And then archly; «I 
don’t think I should want to be the lost lamb 
forever.” 

“T shall never get up until you say I may be 
your shepherd for life,” said Malcolm resolutely. 
‘“ You know I love you with all my heart. Don’t 
you love me?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Dimple. 


Soon after, through an accident to his father 
in the hunting field, Malcolm came into posses- 
sion of the great estate and of the lodge. The 
wedding day of the new master of McGregor 
Hall with Dimple Cheek was then announced. 

As the day for the ceremony approached there 
was unusual excitement among the Brownie 
band. The doctor said: “We must have a part- 
ing dance with our Queen,” and something like a tear 
glistened in his eyes. 

“Yes,” said ‘Round Eves, “we must give her a royal 
send-off.” Soit happened that the night before the wedding 
the Brownies carried Dimple Cheek off to their meeting 
place and they had the jolliest dance imaginable. 

The night was entrancing; the full moon shone in a 
cloudless sky. On the lake the rays danced bewitchingly, 
and, as the nymphs from the brooks came softly forward, 
gracefully bowing to Dimple Cheek and gliding onward to 
take a little Brownie for a partner, the maid was delighted 
beyond measure. It seemed to Dimple Cheek that she was 
again a little girl; and so, when the doctor, Big Ears and 
Round Eyes asked her hand in the dance, she whirled 
away alternately with each one. 

In the midst of the revelry the distant crowing of a cock 
was heard, and Dimple Cheek felt herself suddenly trans- 
ported to her chamber, where she greeted the morning sun 
as it shone brightly in at the window, and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
this is my wedding day! What a funny dream I’ve had.” 
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Allegro Moderato 


“The Brownie Song Book.” 
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Warm Weather Salads 
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Orange and Celery,—Cut fruit into thin slices; tnen 
halve; arrange on a low dish with curled celery : pour 
over a dressing made by pouring one cup of hot honey 
over three well-beaten votia: beat until cold; then add 
the juice of half a lemon. If the fruit is tart, omit 
lemon juice and, if liked, add a tablespoon of sherry. 
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Green.—Mix peppergrass, endive, sandfere, mustard 
90ds and sorrel together. Place them in a deep salad 
bow! Make a dressing by mixing four tablespoons of 
French or Italian salnel oil, one each of tarragon vine- 
gar and lemon juice and half a teaspoon of celery 
salt; sprinkle the dressing over just before serving. 














Lobster.—Cut meat into dice and marinate for two 
hours; arrange lettuce on dish and mound the meat 
on this with half a cup of tender celery cut thin; 
cover with mayonnaise, in which fold a cup of erinoes 
cream; sift the dried coral over; place head of lobster 
in centre; press stars through pastry bag about base, 











Potato and Nut.—Three cups of cooked potato balls, 
one cup of English walnut meats carefully shelled, half 
a cup of boiled cream dressing and_ half a teaspoon 
of grated onion; toss all together; heap into a dish 
lined with crisp watercress. Prepare the salad several 
hours before wanted, so that thedressing will permeate. 
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0 \ Spinach.--Cook one-fourth of a peck of sprmach, 
0 Ee ae chop very fine with six hard-boiled-egg volks, half a 
g % ens ~ l 2 = “ , ZZ); teaspoon of salt, cl dash oy white pepper, a tablespoon 
3 , : each of butter and vineyar: press into cups; un- 
% % 300° mould cold on plates; dispose about base eggz-white 

a rings: press a star of mavonnaise in each and on too. 
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Other Seasonable Recipes will be 
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Cheese a la Romaine.—Cream 2 tablespoons of but- 
& ter; add yolks of 2 eggs, white of 1, '3 tablespoons of 


rich, grated cheese, 44 teaspoon salt, pinch of paprika; 
roll, puff paste 44 inch thick; spread with paste; double 
and roll again; cut into narrow strips; fold three times 
and bake; sprinkle with grated cheese: serve warm. 


Cheese Balls.— Mix one and one-quarter cup of 
grated cheese, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, a speck of 
cayenne, one tablespoon of flour, the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs; shape into balls: roll in soda 
cracker crumbs; fry a delicate brown in deep, hot fat. 
Cheese balls should be served cold on a china platter. 


Cheese Twists.- 
grated Parmesan 





teaspoon of salt and the yolk of one egg; 
enough ; 
an inch 
bake. 
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thick : 





found under the head of ‘‘ The Kitchen.”’ 
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Cheese Dishes 


Serve with Salads “© 


Mix one cup of flour, half a cu 
synch of cayenne, ha 
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paste; 
wooden . 
Serve hot as a cheese course or cold with salad, 
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Cheese Wafers. — Cook four tablespoons of corn- 
starch in two tablespoons of melted butter, with a pinch 
of salt; add aku one cup of milk; when smooth 
add the beaten, yolks of two eggs, two tablespoons 
of grated Swiss cheese, a dash of paprika; spread 
on tins; cool; cut into circles and brown delicately. 


Aigrettes.—Boil half a cup of water, one-fourth of a 
cup of butter; then sift in half a cup of flour, a pinch of 
salt and a speck of cayenne; cook until dough cleaves 
from sides; cool; then add three eggs, one-fourth 
of a cup of grated Parmesan cheese; drop by tea- 
spoon on oiled spaper: bake in a hot oven until light. 
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| Summer Models 


Made of a wonderful white 
batiste,as light as a zephyr, 
but tough as canvas and al- 
ways cool. Trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. These dif- 
ferent models: 


Model 983 Model 972 For fully 
fiaiir e”"" $1.00 hgures - $1.50 
Model 970— Model 961 

For medium kor medium 

higure inv vane 1.00 Me ure 5 es 2.00 
Model 903—For stout ficure 2.50 


W.B. Shirt Waist Corset 
Doesaw iy with unsight! HDunche ind un- 
rainly ridge it bust and si der blad 


Fits nine women out of a M id oft wi te 
a .. 91.00 
W B. Girdle Corset 


lor es) ndaert 
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linen batiste rimmed witl ; 
and ribbor Model 115, price . 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Is the literary pendulum swinging to 
the other extreme? From the problem 
novel with its psychological studies 
and complex heroines—women whom 
nobody understands, who do not under- 
stand themselves, who are such a mix- 
ture of good and bad and the unknown 
that the reader is uncertain whether to 
love or hate them—are we coming back to 


Nature, with the simple, primitive woman . 


as atype? Two books from the pens of 
two of the most popular woman writers 
of the day would seem to answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. If straws show 
the way the wind blows, a book, or rather 
two books, from Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
and from Mary Johnston, written on the 
same lines, undoubtedly show the trend 
of the literary current. Emily Fox-Seton, 
from the beginning of Zhe Making of a 
Marchioness to the end of Lady Walder. 
hurst’s Methods, is as simple-minded, 
straightforward, uncomplex a creature as 
can be imagined. Audrey is Miss John- 
ston’s most delightful creation, but neither 
she nor Emily Fox-Seton is what might 
be called a normal woman; both have 
normal bodies, healthy, strong and well 
developed, but in neither is the mind 
trained to a normal condition. The nor- 
mal woman is not one without mentality. 
Like Miss Johnston’s earlier novels, Au- 
drey (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a story 
of Virginia, with the scenes laid in the 
eighteenth instead of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Colonel William Byrd of West- 
over, “the most accomplished and witti- 
est Virginian of his time,” whose writ- 
ings have just been published ina cd lure 
edition, is a prominent and most striking 
figure in the new novel. His daughter 
Evelyn, the famous beauty, shares with 
Audrey the star part. No greater con- 
trast can be found than these two women 
whom Miss Johnston has set over against 
each other. Evelyn, born and bred in the 
lap of luxury, celebrated in two conti- 
nents for her wit and beauty, dignified, 
dainty and exquisite in every appoint- 
ment of life, makes an admirable foil for 
Audrey, the dryad and dream child of 
Nature—a child whose birth into woman- 
hood is her death, for she is not a woman 
until she begins to suffer from disillusion 
and scepticism; and this pain is always 
the beginning of death agony, let it come 
soon or late. Marmaduke Howard, a 
gallant young planter with a European 
reputation, 1s a clever creation. The 
scenes at Bruhen Church and at the 
Governor’s ball are painted with glowing 
colors. There is nota false note in the 
whole story. 

A little judicious pruning would have 


‘new book Rafies (Charles 


improved the new edition of Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty (The Macmillan 
Co.). The main part of the book with 
its fund of information from every known 
source and Mr. Finck’s logical deductions 
and generalizations is altogether charm- 
ing. The author’s dissertations on the 
absurd fashions of a decade and a 


. half ago make an otherwise delightful 


book—a book that is almost a classic— 
commonplace; they are like curtain lec- 
tures delivered before an audience in the 
broad light of day. 

Those of my readers who have enjoyed 
the adventures of “ The Amateur Cracks- 
man” will welcome E. W. Hornung’s 
Scribner's 
Sons). This gentleman is a most inter- 
esting creation; well born, well bred, a 
graduate of an English public school, he 
is always the thorough man of the world 
even when he is engaged in unlawfully ab- 
stracting valuables from another’s house at 
dead of night. Raffes is a refutation of 
the statement some writer made not long 
ago that if a man had perfect manners he 
would never be immoral. The most 
hypercritical critic could find no fault 
with Raffles’s manners; no matter what 
he did he was first of all the polished 
gentleman. Patriotism and courage were 
his redeeming features. His bravery 
in the war and his death in South Africa 
went far toward his rehabilitation, and 
readers of the book will regret his taking 
off, even though this is accomplished in 
a most effective and artistic manner. 

Sons of the Sword (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) is a Summer novel that will serve 
to pass an otherwise unoccupied after- 
noon in the hammock. It is a romance 
of the Peninsula War in which Margaret 
L. Wood has given us the old, old picture 
of Napoleon, with some of his good char- 
acteristics and most of his bad ones set 
forth in the stereotyped manner. It is 
the Napoleon of half a century ago, be- 
fore this country was flooded with the 
last “new find” of the literary antiqua- 
rians. Some parts of the book will be 
tedious to the general reader who does 
not care to follow the footsteps of two 
large armies as they journey to and fro 
through Spain and France. Mademois- 
elle Séraphine, otherwise Angela Dillon, 
daughter of an Irishman living in France, 
is a pretty little simpleton for the most 
part, though one must accord her the 
courage of her virtue and _ patriotism. 
Her adventures are related with some 
skill, the tragic and the humorous being 
about evenly divided. 

Ry the Higher Law (Henry T. Coates 
& Co.) is a clever novel ; a psychological 


: gees aoe 


- wee ge 


study worth reading. Julia H. Twells, 
Jr., has made use of an unsolved prob- 
lem as the motive for an unusually good’ 
story. I wsé the word unsolved in the 
sense that probably very few of us have 
decided whether we would give our ballot 
to the ayes or noes, were we called upon 
to cast a deciding vote as to whether the 
murder of the body, in a fit of passion, 
or the destruction of a soul by a long 
and systematic course, were the greater 
crime. Luckily for the mass of mankind, 
it is only a theoretical question and one 
which each one may—nay, must—decide 
for himself. The evolution of a soul in 
the woman who had killed her husband 
under circumstances of great provocation, 
that would undoubtedly be justifiable 
in the eyes of the law, makes most inter- 
esting reading. There is a polished irony 
about many of the speeches put into the 
mouths of the few characters that shows 
the experienced writer. The book will 
take a strong hold on the imagination. 

Judging from Zhe New Americans, 
(The Macmillan Co.), Alfred Hodderwell 
will when he has learned to be less di- 
dactic, less involved in style, write a book 
that will deserve a place in the front 
rank of modern novels. His style is as 
involved as that of Henry James—without 
in the least reminding one of him and 
without the polish that makes the latter’s 
books enjoyable. For instance, what wo- 
man would enjoy having a man coming to 
tea with her, who proceeded to entertain 
her with a disquisition on political econ- 
omy, covering two and a half pages, while 
she was brewing thetea? Cecily appar- 
ently enjoyed it, although she paid him 
back in his own coin, for she was that 
anomaly among women, a dialectician. 
The men and women who make up the 
four unhappy married couples are well 
enough in their various ways, but they 
are all like the chemicals in the alche- 
mist’s crucible which, when he has 
made a mistake in quantity or kind, will 
not fuse. Noone is altogether right or 
altogether wrong, and the reader’s sym- 
pathies are so evenly divided that finally 
he becomes exasperated with the whole lot 
of them. 

In Allin IWVinfteld (F.W. Buckles & 
Co.) we find the hero fighting a duel with 
an accomplished fencer and coming out 
of the affair creditably, and this after 
having but a few hours’ lessons from 
Aaron Burr between midnight and morn- 
ing. George Ethelbert Walsh gets his 
hero marooned on a pirate ship and later 
imprisoned in a Cuban dungeon, from 
which he eventually escapes. He uses 
his sword with fine practice and to his 
knowledge of fencing several times owes 
his life. Heisa fine, manly fellow and 
wins his way in the world by force of his 
strength of character and love of country. 
The author gives interesting pictures of 
life in Boston when it was the harbor of 
the New World and America’s marine 
the greatest in the world. 

Never was a prophecy more surely ful- 
filled than the one Napoleon made while 
living in a cowshed at St. Helena: 
“From the passions of to-day PE appeal to 
the sober judgment of to-morrow. Future | 
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You know it’s a perfect caretaker for the teeth and gums, but 
have you considered its convenience? It is not powder to choke you, nor 
paste to waste, but a dainty, clean-to-handle liquid, economical to a drop. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 25 CENTS. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASs. 
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CAN YOU KNIT OR CROCHET? 


51,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well known 
and responsible firm of 


Calhoun, Robbins & Company 


(Established over 50 Years) 


- 


“THE following Prizes 
will be awarded by a 
Committee of Experts, se- 
lected by THE DELINEATOR, 


Harper's Bazar and for the best specimens of knitting or crocheting 
McCall's Magazine : 


: . done with their 


One Prize, $200.00 


One Prize, $150.00 
One Prize, 100.00 
One Prize, 75.00 
Two Prizes, 50.00 
Four Prizes, 25.00 
Five Prizes, 15.00 
Ten Prizes, 10.00 
Twenty Prizes 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or 
purchased at set price. Send postal 
card request for /u// particulars of 

contest. You risk nothing and may 
get a large award. 


YARNS’ 


Department B. 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
408 and 410 Broadway, New York 


¥ Oriole Go- Basket @ 


CAN BE WHEELED OR CARRIED 


I HE most useful and ornamental combination Carrier and Go-Cart. 

May be changed from one to the other in three seconds without 
removing the child. The Basket is artistically lined in delicate pink or 
baby blue quilted satin with lace border, has rubber-tired wheels, 8 ins. 
in diameter, weighs only 6 lbs. When carried the wheels are invisible ; 
it can be held in your lap without soiling your clothes ; 
placed in an ordinary chair it is superior to any high 
chair. Baby is perfectly secure at all times. In the & 
Oriole Go-Basket baby is cooler in Summer and warmer 
in Winter. With it mamma and baby travel, go shop- 
ping, buggy or trolley riding, both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always neat and clean. 


Send for FREE booklet containing full information, 
gising prices, ete., and explaining how you can get 
an Oriole (Go-Basket sent C. 0. D., with privilege 
of examination, FOREIGN RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


WITHROW MANUFACTURING CO. 
103 East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mark postal" Contest," 
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DIAMONDS 
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ON CREDIT 


See How Easy it is to Own One; 
There is No Better Investment. 


Establish your credit by 
opening a charge account for 
a beautiful Genuine Diamond 
Ring, Brooch, Stud, Locket, 
Earrings, Cuff Buttons or other 
article to be selected from our 
half million dollar stock of 
Diamonds, Watches and Fine 
Jewelry. Catalogue ‘'U3”’ 
sent free. : 

Diamonds are a good invest- 
ment, parvieulatly. just now. 
Your local jeweler, if he is 
posted, will tell you that there 
is every indication that diamond 
values will largely increase 
within a year. 

You can establish a credit with 
us that you can use as long as 
you live, wherever you live, and 
with any other house in any line 
of business. Credit is 
Capital and a Diamond paid 
for is Ready Money the world 
over. our credit is good with 
us if your intentions are good. 
Honesty and good faith are the 
only peoples: If you have any 
doubt about your credit with us 
you can easily settle the question 
in advance. Ask yourself this 
question : 

Will doas lagree and can 
I share from # to $10 monthly 
to invest in a Diamond ? 

If you can answer in the affirm- 
ative your credit is as good with 
us as though you were worth 
millions. 


How WeDo Business 


You select a diamond from our 
catalogue, we send It to you for exam- 
ination. If you like the diamond, the 
mounting, the price and temns, you 
make a small first payment and wear 
the diamond. The balance we arrange 
in a series of small, easy payments to 
be made monthly. We give a Guar- 
antee Certificate of value and quality. 
and the en of exchanging at full 
fe paid for any other article or a 
arger diamond at any time. 

here are no disayreeable features 
about our Liberal Credit System, no 
publicity,{no security, no guarantee, 
no endorser—in fact it's nothing but 
a personal business transaction based 
on mutual confidence and good faith. 


We believe we originated 
the liberal cha account 
aystem and do the largest dia- 
mond credit business in the 
world, and are one of the 
oldest house (Established 
in 1858.) : 


There {is half a millfon dollars hack 
of our guarantee, and if you will ask 
our local banks how we stand in the 
wisiness world, they will refer to their 
Dun's and Bradstreet’s book of com- 
mercial ratings and tell you that our 
rating is the highest possible to have 
for responsibility, good credit and 
reliable performance of all agreements 
and promises. 

We pay all expenses of placing our 
diamonds before you for your examin- 
ation, it costs you nothing whether 
you buy or not—you get the diamond 
atvonce and every dollar you pay on 
it is a dollar saved, for diamonds are 


~~ 


instantly convertible {nto cash the 
world over at full value. 


We handle noimita- 
on diamonds, nothing 
but genuine stones. 
Write to-day for our illustrated 
booklet which shows goods, prices, 
terms and full particulars of our 
liberal credit system. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
101 to 107 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Opp. Maraball Fleld & Co. 
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generations will remember my intentions, 
consider my difficulties and judge me 
leniently.” They have done all this and 
more. Since that far-off day generations 
of historians have said everything good 
and everything bad that could be said 
—each according to his view-point. The 
laymen, the average man and woman, have 
been obliged until recently to wade 
through volumes of praise and blame in 
order to form anything like a true esti- 
mate of the Corsican. Lord Rosebery 
and two or three less prominent authors 
have lately offered us new evidence and 
a new judgment, and now we have a vol- 
ume from an American, Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia, who gives a resumé 
of the work accomplished by the man 
and his proper historical position—“ his 
true rating as a man andaruler.” a- 
poleon (The Macmillan Co.) is an admir- 
able book in all ways save one: Mr. 
Watson is an Anglophobe and so very 
much of a partisan that he cannot see 
any good Englishmen of that day; 
Fox is the only man who receives a 
good word from him. For the rest the 
book is printed in large type, has an in- 
dex, and the reproductions of engrav- 
ings and paintings are unusually good. 
Mr. Watson makes the history of Napo- 


_leon’s battles as picturesque and fascinat- 


ing as a fairy tale. He gives us Napo- 
leon as a man, neither demi-god nor 
demon. We see how very human he was 
and in many instances how very lovable. 
No English history of Napoleon, save 
Lord Rosebery’s, can compare with this. 

The frontispiece of a small book en- 
titled l1’hat ts a Kindergarten? (Elder 
& Shepherd) presents a charming pic- 
ture of a kindergarten, with Geo. Hansen’s 
answer to his own question underlined : 
‘“ A kindergarten is the playground of the 
child; the home of the mother; the bat- 
tlefield of man; the anchor-ground of 
patriotism.” Mr. Hansen contends that 
while we have accepted the literal tran- 
slation of the word—a_child’s garden— 
we have not absorbed its fullest meaning. 
There is a world of thought and help in 
the book for every mother and _ every 
teacher. With the indoor teaching the 
author has not concerned himself; he 
limits his task to directions for forming 
the child’s mind through the agency of 
outdoor exercise among plants and flowers 
and gives a list of those that are the 
most important. Mr. Hansen has given 
nine practical drawings for that number 
of gardens and minute directions for 
fitting them up with trees and flowers and 
has further added to the value of the 
charming volume by giving an index of 
plant names. 

The Sandals, a Tale of Palestine 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.), is a charming 
little story concerning the sandals of 
Christ. It tellsof their wandering and 
their wearers from the time of the cru- 
cifixion, when they fell to the lot of a Ro- 
man soldier at the foot of the cross, to 
the day when they came back to Mary, 
the sorrowing mother. Although the tale 


‘ 


is extremely well written and: tbe book 
very prettily made and admirable for 
the Sunday School, the thoughtful ‘reader 


will find in it a contribution: to.the: much 


discussed question of the merits of relic 
worship. Whether the good that un- 
doubtedly does sometimes come from such 
worship is physical, that is, inherent in 
the substance of the relic, or whether it is 
psychological, pertaining wholly to the 
mind of the venerator, is a problem that 
has ever agitated the mind of man, and 
ever will. Z. Grenel handles his subject 
fairly well. 

The Correspondent’s Manual (Lee & 
Shepard) will be found a very useful 
book for stenographers, clerk8 and oth- 
ers, The author, William .E. Hickox, 
gives practical information on letter tak- 
ing and letter writing and tells how to 
avoid pitfalls into which the beginner 
frequently stumbles unless warned against 
them. 

The Shadow Dwellers (Isaac H. 
Blanchard & Co.) is a romance the 
scenes of which are laid in Egypt, written 
by Robert Louis Freear. Rithon, the 
hero, is a noble of Pharaoh’s court and 
in love with Mysia, a daughter of Israel. 
Incurring the anger of Pharaoh, he is 
sentenced to death by the jaws of the 
sacred crocodile, worshipped by the The- 
bans and kept in the pool of Valon. His 
encounter and miraculous escape from 
the crocodile and from the Egyptians 
with Moses when he crosses the Red Sea, 
make interesting reading. . 

If Lachmi Bai (J. F. Taylor & Co.)isa 
first book, as the absence of any imprint 
on the title page indicates, the reading pub- 
lic may congratulate itself that a new writer 
on India hasarisen. That Michael White, 
the author, lacks the indefinable charm of 
Kipling is not much to his discredit; for 
who else has it? That he is less discur- 
sive, more coherent and hasa clearer style 
than is shown in Zhe Face on the Waters - 
and other books on India, is much to his 
credit and more to the pleasure of the 
public. Lachmi Bai, Princess of Jhansi, is 


-a historic character, and in the great upris- 


ing of the natives against the foreigners, in 
1857, she played the part of an Oriental 
Jeanne d’Arc. Through the British she 
had been dispossessed of her inheritance 
and been left a prisoner, practically, in her 
palace within the walled city of Jhansi. 
In endeavoring to redress her own wrongs 
and right those of the natives, she was a 
prominent factor in the desperate resist- 
ance to the invasion of the English made 
by the people of Central India. Dis- 
carding the veil of the Oriental woman, 
she boldly showed herself to the people, 
who were greatly influenced by her 
beauty, courage and daring. She gath- 
ered together the men of all castes and 
organized an army that would have been 
invincible had the men been possessed 
of a tithe of her ability, or rather of 
her patriotic singleness of purpose. 
Through the entire book runs a sweet, sad 
love story, like a minor chord. Mr. White 
has admirably set forth the romantic, mys- 


terious charm of the Orient, while he 


plainly puts before his readers his desire to 
pay a deserved tribute to a brave-spirited 
and fascinating woman. 

The Wretched Flea (A. Flanagan & 
Co.) is the story of the son and heir of a 
rich, influential Chinese gentleman, who 
dared not give his beloved child a fine 
name nor dress him according to his 
wealth for fear that the spirits who fill 
the whole air in China would work him 
evil. He thought that by giving so mean 
a name as “The Wretched Flea,” he 
could mislead the spirits into the be- 
lief that the little one was of no ac- 
count. Mary Muller has told the story 
of the boy’s life from his youth to his 
marriage day in a manner that will not 
only please the young folk, but give them 
a good deal of information with regard to 
the Dragon Empire. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome half-tone 
pictures reproduced from photographs 
of real people and scenes. 

If any of my young lady readers has 
been left in charge of a mischievous 
small boy, she will be in full sympathy 
with Miss Elliott, whose mother went to 
Europe for the Summer and left her 
to care for her precocious young brother. 
He is a “twentieth century boy” with- 
out mistake. There is little mischief he 
is not up to, and his sister is divided be- 
tween a desire to shake him for doing 
some dreadful thing, or to hug him for 
not having had himself killed. Miss Mar- 
guerite Linton Glentworth has achieved a 
deserved success with her “small boy” 
stories, suchas A Twentieth Century Boy 
(Lee & Shepard). Dr. Holmes, who was 
her literary godfather, pronounced them 
worthy of Douglas Jerrold. 

All who are interested in the body 
politic will welcome the latest volume 
from the pen of Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
The Rights of Man (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is a study in twentieth century 
problems, covering forms of government, 
institutions of society, questions of labor, 
education and _ religion—indeed, nearly 

~all the conditions and relations of human 

' beings to one another—considered with 
a special reference to the problems, 
foreign and domestic, that confront the 
American people at the present time. 
Dr. Abbott has put so much careful 
study into his book and it is on so vast a 
theme and one of so much practical im- 
portance that it deserves the careful 
attention of all thoughtful readers. 

A book with old-fashioned love stories 
galore is Jfiss Marjorie of Stlecrmead 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.). True love in 
each takes the rough and tumble course, 
and we have plot and counterplot follow- 
ing each other in such quick succession 
that the reader has to catch his breath to 
keep up with the story. It is a tale of 
English country life, both pleasing and 
imteresting. There is just a little too 
much talk about caste, and Miss Mar- 
jorie’s goodness is so palpable that Evelyn 
"Everett-Green might have left it to speak 
for itself a little more and to be spoken 
of not quite so often. The love stories are 
told with a vim, and one rejoices to know 
that all marry and live happy ever after. 
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As Seen in Germany (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) is not the ordinary tourist book of 
travel describing beaten tracks and well- 
worn highways and byways. It is a 
gathering of interesting and reliable facts 
bearing mostly on the industrial life of 
Germany. The author, Ray Stannard 
Baker, has made an intimate study of the 
German workingman at home and in the 
shop, gathering meanwhile an ample sup- 
ply of facts and statistics on which to 
base his statements. It is a book more 
for the social and political economists 
rather than for the general reader, al- 
though the serious-minded reader will find 
most of the chapters good food for 
thought. For the general reader the chapter 
on the Kaiser will very likely be the most 
entertaining. Mr. Baker tells many inter- 
esting facts about the man that have been 
lost sight of in our general interest in the 
most picturesque ruler of Europe. No 
matter whether one agrees with the Em- 
peror or admires, he must be interested 
in whatever William III. does and says, 
for itis bound to be something unexpected. 
The Germans think he “ talks too much,” 
but the more he talks the more interest- 
ing we find him. It is said that the 
Kaiser averages a picture a-day, year in 
and year out. Mr. Baker studied the 
soldier on and off duty, the famous scien- 
tists, the industries and schools, leaving 
the: social and domestic life alone, save 
where it of necessity was invaded by the 
subjects treated. We get a glimpse of 
the workingman’s home. 

The wanderings and adventures of a 
special correspondent are bound to be in- 
teresting even to the careless layman. 
He is backed up with credentials and a 
practically unlimited bank account, with 
not only permission but commands to go 
everywhere and see everything possible, 
to let nothing but the inexorable turn him 
from the accomplishment of his object. 
James Creelman is a name to conjure 
with among newspaper folk. His courage, 
energy and indomitable pluck have car- 
ried him successfully through many a 
seige that would have been to many 
another a flat failure. On the Great 
Highway (Lothrop Pub. Co.) is, Mr. 
Creelman tells us, the record of the ex- 
periences of a busy man and is intended 
to give the public some idea of the pro- 
cesses of modern journalism which are 
gradually assimilating the human race. 
The highway that Mr. Creelman travels 
circles the globe, and we have pictures, 
hitherto undeveloped, of stirring scenes 
in the far East during the war between: 
China and Japan and the late disturbance 
with Spain and of peaceful visits to Count 
Tolstoi and to the Pope in the Vatican. 
A chapter that will appeal to most readers 
is the one in which Mr. Creelman de- 
scribes the funeral of Kitty, the English 
nurse and foster mother of Alexander II1.; 
the great, strong Czar, hard-hearted and 
harder headed, walked at the head of the 
funeral cortége and wept as only strong 
men can weep, and finally waited on his 
bended knees till the last shovelful of 
frozen earth was piled upon the coffin of 
the woman he held so dear. 

LAURA B. STARR. 
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UP IN MINNESOTA. 
THE WOMEN KNOW HOW. 


Food, and good food, is the right kind 
of foundation to build good health on. A 
Minnesota woman writes: ‘'! thought | 
would like to tell you of the good Grape- 
Nuts has done for me. 

‘Last winter | got sick and kept get- 
ting weaker and weaker. I could not eat 
anything but some crackers and a little 
cup of beef tea for every meal, then I was 
put on Grape-Nuts and used it with some 
cream for breakfast. My stomach got 
Strong gradually, and before I had used 
three packages my digestion was so 
good that I could eat any kind of food, 
even cabbage, pastry, etc., and I notice 
that my memory is very much better 
than it used to be. 

‘On the Sth of July I weighed 102 
pounds, and two months later, after using 
Grape-Nuts, | weighed 122 pounds and 
was able to do my housework. 

“This is a good, honest statement of 
facts about Grape-Nuts and you can 
publish my name, if you like.’’ Mrs. E. 
Fredrickson, Center City, Minn. 





HAMPERS BUSINESS. | 


COFFEE DRINKING INCAPACITATES SOME 
PEOPLE FOR BUSINESS AT TIMES. 


A gentleman from McBain, Michigan, says: 
‘‘Coffee drinking has cost me much, for during 
my life | have been many times so thoroughly 
put out of condition that I have been compelled 
to abandon business for a day or two ata time. 
The attacks of headache would commence on 
the right side behind the ear and become so 
severe as to totally incapacitate me for any 
exercise, even mental. I have frequently had 
to take morphine to relieve the suffering. Sour 
stomach troubled me and I had a nervous heart 
that gave me a great deal of trouble. 

‘Four years ago I saw an advertisement 
for Postum Food Coffee which recited the ill 
effects of coffee on the nerves. I at once de- 
cided to make the change and leave off Coffee 
and take on Postum. The result has been all 
that one could expect. 

‘‘l am never constipated any more, the 
bilious attacks never come on, except from 
some indiscretion, such as drinking coffee, 
which I am foolish enough to indulge in now 
andthen. 1 have no more headaches, no more 
sour stomach and no bilious spells. I have not 
been sick to my stomach or had a nervous 
vomiting spell in three years. Am now S6 
years old, and-have better health and do a 
better business and am more comfortable than 
ever before in my life. 1 certainly attribute 
the change to leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, for | have taken no medicine to aid in 
making the change. 

‘‘The experiment as stated is absolutely 
true. 1am willing, if necessary, to attach my 
affidavit to it."’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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| Wasther Homes! | 


& 25) SAVED 


O ON COAL BILLS f 


If Your House is Heated by a 


FURMAN BOILER] 


Write to-day for Valuable Itlustrated Catalogue | 
of our Modern and Economical System, expl awning the 
great Comfort and little Cost. Address 


The Herendeen Mfg. Co. 
7 Howland Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
N Branches: 39 Oliver St., Boston; 89 Cortlandt St., New York Jf 


With and without mir- 
rors, Handsomely carved 
from perfectly seasoned 
woods selected for 


Rare Beauty of Grain. 


We sell direct from fac- 
tory with freight paid 
to your home. 


Write for free booklet,show- 
ing styles, telling why our 
mantels excel and how you 
save money and geta better 
selection by buying direct. 
Also tells how to properly 
set mantles, tiles, grates,etc. 
WHITE MANTEL AND TILE CO.,, 
612 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn, 
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House Complete (no 
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See) this Design if interested 
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| me any A h Idea of 
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books a ding t tof house desired. Remember 
No. 6 has 56 designs from #250 to 81,500 
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D. Ss. HOPKINS, Dept. D, Grand Raplds, Mich. 
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[INFORMATION UPON ANY MATTERS WHICH COME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE WILLINGLY FURNISHED SUBSCRIBERS WHO WRITE TO US ENCLOSING 
A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE. ] 


THE LATEST PORCH FURNISHINGS. 


The porch is the point of most attrac- 
tion in the house during the Summer 
months, and for every detail of its equip- 
ment there is the same interest in artistic 
achievement that is conspicuously present 
in the regular home punishing at the 
present time. 

A consideration of the piazza and its 
possibilities often reveals some funda- 
mental mistake in its shape, size or loca- 


PORCH FURNITURE.—No. 


tion. An instance in which a simple 
remedy was applied for an error of this 
kind was the changing of the entrance 
steps from one side (where they were 
close upon the next neighbor’s premises) 
to the opposite end. In another house a 
porch that stretched straight across the 
front of the building in an uninteresting 
way was improved by carrying it around 
on one side and throwing out the angle in 
circular shape. To still another piazza 
extra space was added to the floor, 
which had been unpleasantly cramped, 
and an awning put up for occasional ‘use. 

Structural defects may not always be 
overcome, however, and in their place 
there must be a careful selection of fur- 
nishings and some ingenuity displayed in 
arrangement. The long lines so com- 





monly seen in the porches of suburban 
houses may be made much less con- 
spicuous if they are broken up by cross 
lines. The latter may be effected by 
either floor coverings or other furnishings. 

All the requirements of an indoor room 
need not be fulfilled in a Summer porch, 
but comfortable seating is an absolute 
essential. Chairs should be selected with 
reference to the members of the family 
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1.—SETTLE. a 


and their friends who most frequent this 
portion of the house. 

The three pieces shown in the illustra- 
tions—settle, arm-chair and rocker—are 
among the most recent designs for porch 
use. They may be cushioned or left 
plain, the bare wood and straight slats 
giving a distinctive style to the back and 
seats. The mission furniture has created 
a decided taste for the darker finishes of 
wood, and the porch pieces illustrated 
follow this idea in a weathered oak finish 
that contrasts pleasantly with a set of red 
cushions. 

Some of the old chairs that have de 
scended through generations are made 
from such well-seasoned stock that they 
may be used without injury on the ve- 
randa. <A ladder or fiddle-back chair, 


| 


| 


made after the manner. of the early Col- 
onists, who brought their furniture from 
England or Holland, is a notable addi- 
tiétto the. fartnishings ofthe Summer 
sitting-room and is not in any sense an 





No. t1.—A PORCH ARM-CHAIR. 


extravagance when it is a family posses- 
sion and perhaps not in the perfect con- 
dition required in the conventionally 
appointed rooms of the house. The low, 
rush-bottomed wagon seats that a century 
ago were a part of the travelling gear of 
well-to-do families may sometimes be 
found stowed away in an old barn, and 
after a little repairing returned to a life 
of usefulness on the Summer porch. 

An uncovered piazza requires some 
special chairs, like the tall beach chair 
made in willow, to give. protection over- 
head and at the sides without depriving 
the sitter of fresh air. On this kind of 
piazza, too, the swinging seat made of 
awning suspended under an adjustable 
roof of the same material is also welcome. 

Rustic chairs and seats have been for 
many years only a pretense for comfort, 
and not especially constructed for beauty. 
But a new era has come in with the use 
of silver birch and old hickory in the 
unique designs that impart both physical 
comfort and artistic appearance. The 
especial value of these varieties is their 
waterproof condition. 

A small stool or bench that may be 
easily transferred from one portion of the 
porch to another may be found in bam- 
boo, willow or wicker, and also the Turk- 
ish make in which wood and cloth are 
combined. 

Floor cushions are to be remembered, 
and these may be made at home with 
striped awning, denim, grass cloth or 
Madagascar stripes, or bought already 
made up in the Scotch plaid matting. 

A roomy porch will allow, besides the 
usual arm-chairs and rockers, a_ small 
swing chair for the little ones and the 
larger double swinging seat for the older 
children. The latter is made in bamboo, 
willow and hard wood and hung by an 
iron-linked chain. 

... Tables for the porch should be selected 
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‘upon much the same principle as the 


chairs, their use being fitted to the spe- 
cial needs of the household. The fold- 


‘ing table shotén in the illustration is a 


simple following of the English eighteenth 
century gate-leg table, its characteristic 
being its compact folding against the 
wall when not in actual service. A cir- 
cular or oval tip-table is convenient in 
much the same way. The latter may be 
reserved exclusively for holding a tray 
of tea things, being always in readiness 
for this duty. 

The Colonial settle in its oblong or cir- 
cular shape has gravitated from the 
kitchen to the piazza, where it accom- 
plishes a triple office as chair, table and 
chest. This article is manufactured now 
in several different sizes to meet the de- 
mand, from a single seat* to one six or 
eight feet in length. Two coats of out- 
door paint should be applied to ‘the settle 
before it is exposed to the weather. 

A light table that may easily be trans- 
ferred from one part of the veranda to 
another is best selected from the willow 
ware. This may be round, square or 
oval, bought in the natural color or 
stained or enamelled to bring it into har- 
mony with the other furnishings. 

An inexpensive device for holding 
books and papers is a wide shelf that 
folds against the side of the house. 
This may be put up by a carpenter or 
any amateur who is skilful with tools, 
and painted to match the color of the 
house against which it rests. 

The right placing of chairs and tables 
is an item that is nearly as important as 
their good selection. As the porch is so 
frequently the stopping - place between 
trips out-of-doors and within, it is wise 
to provide a comfortable chair and 
low table near the entrance where one 
may rest and lay down gloves, hat or 
parasol. 

Pillows and cushions for the porch 
offer a special opportunity for charming 
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No. Ill.—A PORCH ROCKER. 


color effects. Silks, velvets, tapestries 
and embroideries should be passed by in 
the search for hammock or chair cushions 
for Summer use, and inexpensive mate- 
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| Standard’ ‘Baths 





Would you like us to show 
you how you can have the 
luxury of a dainty modern 
bathroom at a price within 
your reach ? 

If so, send us your plumber’s name and we will 
send you, free, our book, “MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,”’ which shows many especially de- 
signed interiors, with suggestions for decoration 
and arrangement,and gives reduced prices of tubs. 


sts $198.00 
ast $1: 20.00 






The bathroom shown above ce 
Next month we will show onet 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box J, Pittsburg, Pa. 


NOTHING BETTER 

IN HOT WEATHER 
Itis cooling and refreshing. Unequaled 
for sunburn, chafing and skin irrita- 
f tions. Gives the skin that rich, healthy 
| glow, for it purifies, invigorates while 
it cleanses. At dealer’s or by mail, 
2cakes 1o cents. Send for free booklet. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICES : 111 FIFTH AVENUE 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
near. than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cem- 
eteries. Catalogue Sree. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
460 North Mt. 
Kokomo, Indians 
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USE THE on application, 
R E E with name of 

your dealer, we will mail 

you postpald free a sample 

hall of No. #0 Bleached. One to 

MACRAME and each person, and this offer to 


KNITTING TWINES ¢ hot good for thirty days only. 
BRUCE R. WARE & CO., Mfes., 103 Hedford St., Roston, Maas. 
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A Berry Spoon 


or acomplete outfit in ‘‘ Sil- 
ver Plate that Wears'"’ will 


always proveacceptable as 
a gift or for personal use 
if it bears the trademark 


This 

is our 

New 

Pattern 

as the quality is so well 
known. Made in a 
great variety of 
Spoons, Forks and 
Fancy Serving 
Pieces. 


e 

‘*‘Avon’”’ 

(Patented) 

and is for sale 

by leading dealers 

everywhere. Send 

for catalogue 
No. 61 J. 


z MERIDEN 
fr) BRITANNIACO. 


(Internationa! Silver 
( 


4., Buccessor. ) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Look for our com- 
plete trademark— 


“|QAT ROGERS BROS 





King Mantels 


ARE THE MANTELS FOR THE DIS- 
CRIMINATING BUYER 

They cover a line ot designs suitable from 

the smallest cottage to the finest residence, 

and in every point of material, 

construction, design 

and finish have no 

superior at prices 

asked, 


Sold Direct 


From Factory 
and 
freight. 
some Catalogue, 


pay the 
Our hand- 


we 


10 x 14 inches 
the most complete 
book of its kind ever 
issued, will be sent 
to. interested par- 
ties for 10 cents in 
stamps to cover ac- 
tual cost of postage. 


KING MANTEL 
COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








: ’ 
Our unique method of 
selling may interest 
you. Where nodealer 
sells our planos we 


sel] direct; practically 

bring our large Boston establishment, Factory and Ware- 
rooms to yourdoor. We wil] quote you our lowest prices, 
explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the most 
remote village in the United States as if you lived in 
or New York. More than this, if our careful 
f iano fails to p] ise you, in other words, if 

it after seeing and trying it, it returns to 
railroad freignt We solicit 


Boston 
selection of a] 
you don’t want 
us and we pay 
corre 1 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


=) Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


) Have youseen one? It is up to date. 
Chink of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 


drawers. Holds as much and costs 
| no more than a good box trunk. 
1 a 

1 ' : ] examination, 2c stamp for catalog. 
Dy ee F. A. STALLMAN 


tiand riveted, almost indestruct- 
10 W. Spring Street, Columbus, O. 


pondence. 


ible. Once tried, always recom- 
mended. Sent C. O. D. privilege 
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‘rials chosen from the.. regular upholetery 
‘departments or among the dress fabrics. 
- An uncovered porch floor is not at all 
undesirable in warm weather, but’if rugs 
are adopted they should be appropriate 
to the situation. The cotton or jute rugs 
in dark colorings are inexpensive but not 
very durable. The East Indian mats in 
mixed patterns of dull red, écru and black 
are cool looking and artistic. A new 
variety is the grass rug in vegetable dyes 
in plain red with a green border and the 
colors arranged vice versa. 

Navajo btankets are of lasting value, 
as the sun or rain will not spoil their 
colors. The imported dhurries referred 
to last month in this department, although 
only a cotton material, are closely allied 
to the Navajos in design. 

Strips of rag carpeting in tan shades, 
with bright color introduced for variety, 
are useful on the porch floor, scarcely 
showing foot marks or the soil that accu- 


mulates in this place so quickly. 
The color of the porch floor should be 





No. 1V.—A CONVENIENT FOLDING TABLE. 


considered, when the paint is renewed, 
with reference to the rugs that are to be 
used. An unusual and attractive scheme 
adopted in a country house was to paint 
the piazza floor with the same shade of 
red employed upon the roof. 

The piazza should have a thoroughly 
practical way for illuminating it on dark 
nights, with special care paid to the en- 
trance steps. If gas or electricity cannot 
be introduced in a substantial wrought- 
iron lantern, a picturesque brass lantern 
to hold oil may be substituted. The 
better made Japanese paper lanterns may 
always be turned to for festive occasions 
and for a decorative feature. 

The privacy of the porch should be 
insured by the early planting of annual 
vines until hardy ones may be depended 
upon for shade. The Japanese screens 
and awnings are further means for inclos- 
ing the sides of the piazza. The former 
have proved so helpful that they are now 
made in colors to match the house, in- 
stead of being confined to the original 
yellow varnish of the bamboo. 

Special flower holders may be selected 
from the strong, green Spanish and dull 
terra-cotta from Mexico. The Japanese 
flower buckets illustrated in this depart- 


PRACTICAL AIDS IN HOUSE FURNISHING 
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ment last month are a charming addition 
between the posts of the piazza. They 
may be kept filled with cut flowers or 
planted with trailing vines. 

' A porch that opens into the dining- 
room is the ideal one for out-of-door 
feasts; but if the connection is disap- 
pointing in this regard a sheltered nook 
may be fitted up for tea-making at short 
notice and a place made for installing the 
chafing-dish. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRES POND- 
ENTS. 


PICTURE FRAMES FOR ROOM IN FLEMISH 
Oak.—A general suggestion only can be given 
the correspondent in this matter, as the kind 
of pictures and the coloron the wall on which 
they are hung are not stated. Flemish oak 
frames might be selected if they suited the 

ictures and did not make the walls too som- 

re. Plain oak orchestnut frames well gilded 
would be brighter, or a line of gilt beading 
might be added to the dark oak close to the 
picture. 

MAKING UP DOTTED Swiss CURTAINS.— 
Ruffled curtains lose their freshness so soon 
that the better way to make up the muslin 
would be in straight lengths with a two-inch 
hem at the bottom and two inches at the top, 
and a casing in which to runthe rod. These 
may BANE a few inches below the sill, to allow 
for shrinking. If the room is not very well 
lighted the curtains should be held back with 
white cotton loops; but otherwise they may 
hang across the glass to soften the light and 
serve as ascreen to the occupants of the room. 


PARLOR FURNISHINGS. — In choosing be- 
tween dark red and green fora parlor with 
white woodwork and upholste furniture 


and porti¢res in old rose the preference should 
be given to the green. Ebony frames would 
not be as suitable as white, mahogany or gilt. 
With the low ceiling no border should be used 
with the paper; in fact, a border or frieze never 
looks el unless it is adopted for the express 
purpose of lowering a very high ceiling. The 
doors should be painted white like the rest of 
the woodwork. The floor space of two feet 
outside of the rug would look better in this 
room covered with a wool filling rather than a 

aint. Of course, anatural wood finish would 

e correct. A divan covered in plain green 
would be more artistic than another figured 
material that matched neither furniture nor 
curtains. ; 

THE DISPOSAL OF AN ANTIQUE PIANO.— 
Sometimes a piano manufacturer will buy an 
antique piano to display in his window in con- 
trast with the modern make. The historical 
houses that are restored nowadays by patn- 
otic societies also look out for old instrvu- 
ments. Sometimes a collector of musical 
instruments may like an addition to his set, 
or a regular dealer in antiques may be ready 
to purchase. 

APERS FOR A ONE-STORY House.—As 
the ceilings are low the choice should include 
some Stripes or stripes with patterns printed 
overthem. As all the rooms open into each 
other, the colors should succeed each other 
harmoniously. Another point is to keep 
the uses. of the different rooms distinct by 
the wall-papers, using flowered papers in 
the chambers, a geometrical or conventional 
design in the hall and quiet tones in the 
parlor, with perhaps a tapestry in the dining- 
room. 

SUMMER PoRTIERES.—In place of the 
heavy woollen draperies that are used in the 
Winter, some charming substitutes may be 
found for the warm weather in the imported 
cretonnes, domestic art tickings and linen 
taffetas that will not need lining. There are 
also numberless kinds of jutes and cotton- 
and-wool mixtures. 

INEXPENSIVE PAPERS FOR DINING AND 
SrrrinG Room.—The least expensive papers 
for these rooms with their low ceilings, wal- 
nut furniture and mixed colors in Brussels 
carpeting would be two-toned yellow or buff 
in one room and a plain yellow or buff in the 


other room. The quietest effects are always 
advisable where strict economy must be ex- 
ercised. 

DESIGN FoR A NEw House.—The three 
windows in the dining-room might be raised 
high if the wall space underneath was needed 
for a sideboard; but as there are no other 
lights in this room it would be better to have 
them as large in height and width as practi- 
cable. The present plan of the house facing 
west could not be improved, as the den, 
sitting-room and parlor all receive the south- 
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ern exposure. If the downstairs woodwork is 
to be painted, the prettiest way is to use 
cream - white paint. As the parlor and hall 
Carpets are green, a pleasant contrast would 
be to have the walls yellow. The desired red 
could be employed in both sitting-room and 
dining-room, as they open into each other. 
The Japanese decorations might be the point 
in the den, with a soft green paper on the 
walls. “ 

CURTAINS FOR COTTAGE WINDOWS, ETC. 
—The long Swiss muslin curtains that hang 
to the floor would look better cut off just 
below the sill and caught back to the sides 
or the casing (about one-fourth the distance 
above the sill) with white cotton loops. If 
other curtains are needed to draw at night, 
they should be long and straight to the floor, 
and of a cuaterial and design that would 
look well by lamplight. These might be laid 
aside in the Summer and put up in cold 
“weather. The mantels would look well cov- 
ered with the same material as the heavy cur- 
tains, with a plain piece fitted over the top 
and a band carried around the edge finished 
with gimp. If chairs need a pillow or head- 
rest for comfort they should be added whether 
fashionable or not. The coverings should 
harmonize with the other colors in the room. 
Tea-tables are not kept set in the parlor as 
they used to be, but a tray is brought in and 
placed on a low table that is reserved for this 
use. The old-fashioned tip-table is the pret- 
tiest for the tea service. 

MAKING A LIVING-RooM.—The two small 
rooms at the right of the hall could be made 
into a pleasant living-room, transferring the 
library and sitting-room furniture from across 
the hall to it. The idea of the modern living- 
room is to make the pleasantest and largest 
room in the house for family use, and takin 
a smaller one for the occasional demands o 
parlor and reception-room. The southwest 
connecting rooms would be delightful if fur- 


nished in mission furniture, with green paper | 


in two tones, white woodwork and plain 
green filling on the floor. The square piano 
could have a cover made of linen velours lined 
with sateen. The couch would look better 
with an Italian blanket or Kelim rug laid over 
it. The family portraits would be better in 
the living-room than in other parts of the 
house. fi a refrigerator must stand in the 
dining-room for convenience, it should have a 
screen around it. 


CAYUDUTTA MF@G. COMPANY, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Makes delicate things 
last longer and look 
better, 

PASM Ga Tuite 

(0 do coarse washing. 


I prefer Pearline to other soap powders. like it for 
J washing lace collars and embroidered and lace doilies. which 
[domyself not trusting them to the washer-woman. fs Rev // 
- |findPearline is the best soap powder lever used. | soak 
1 my clothes over night.and rub them out next morning with little 
1 labor, andmy clothes are beautiful and while. 7s Rev. / HD. 


Parline wr Washing 
Modern Soap Safe V¥ Easy-Quick 


F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is cleaned 
as if by magic, It prevents all odor, giving the work 
that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the laundress. 


Not only the Best, but 
The most Economical 























Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


Flame Proof Co. 







NEW YORK CITY. 


Every person buying of us or any of our dealers (sending us their receipt) a pair of Black Cat Garters for men and 
women, ora pair of nap-on Hose Su for women before July 10th, will share in $100.00 cash to be distributed 
equally July 20th, on the condition that they tell us their dealer's name, the sort of supporter or garter they have 
been wearing and why the 


BLACK CAT GARTERS 


are best. Black Cat's peculiar advantage, that Expanding Metal Loop 


frees them from objections in other makes, is the E 
which fits over any thickness of hose, holds firmly, yet expands just enough uncer strain, so that 


it never cuts or tears the finest hose and enables you to dispense with the 
unsatisfactory rubber button. The Snap-on Hose Supporter, beautifully 
made of the best ornamentally frilled elastic, gives the military effect. It 





fastens on the bottom hook of the corset and can't unfasten accidentally. 
COLORS: Blue, pink, yellow, lavender, red, black and white. Price, 

25 Cents. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 

he doesn't keep , send your order to 


BLACK CAT GARTER COMPANY, 250 Market Street, C 


a ROR May 
Ask your dealer for them; if BRR Seca 





hicago, Ill. 

















TOLMAN’S 









BE WANT AGENTS}. & 
1A) to sell the CAYA Skirt, Waist and | ¢ 3 WAIST LENGTH ENER 
en Sid Belt Holder. Snaps on like a glove. | > 
, im 7 A f Saves time and trouble No pins or S Sy) = d t 
TES Wy ” hooks. Exclusive territory given to | Q, lA } \ Simplest an Bes 
‘ rood agents. sig Onts Ce < ae. ‘ - 
’ ‘ Send Eo aant ieee een ees * ; } Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them 
f | " Two sets and a detachable belt- | Q4 wy send direct to S. H. TOLMAN, 105 
holder, 25 cents, postpaid. ‘1 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Price lic. Sent postpaid. Agts. wanted. 


JpP 


LIKE IRON 


ALAC 


ANY ARTICLE OF WOOD 
OR METAL WORK CAN BE 
COATED WITH JAP-A-LAC 


Producing a smooth, brilliant 
finish that will wear like iron 


Equally good for new and old wood- 
work. Stains and varnishes at one 
application. Doesn’t show heel marks 
or wear white, and is not affected by 
soap and water when used on floors. 
Imitations do not compare with it. 
Ask your paint dealer for Jap-a-lac 
and be sure you get it. 

Makes marred furniture look like 
new. Old, rough, discolored floors 
covered with Jap-a-lac cannot be dis- 
tinguished from hardwood. 

Anyone can apply it. The cost is 
trifling. . 

Send for a sample can and make 
that marred bedstead or scratched 
table look like new. 

Made in the following colors: Natural or 
Clear (best for natural woods), Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, Oak, Malachite Green, Ox Blood Red 
Walnut, Ivory, Yellow, Brilliant and Dead 
Black. 

Sample Can ('4 pint, any color) 
by mail, postpaid to any point 
in the U. S., for 10 Cents. 


Mention this magazine and we will send you, 
ree, samples of finished wood and Waluable 
booklet, 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes 
Dep't. D 
Cleveland, Ohio 


. DON’T WORK SO HARD 


on troning day It's unnecesary Th 


time, worry andl confusion 
Use The 
Gem Ironing Machine 


mical, practical lurable andl « ' 
for itaelf Costs 
*clite tine 
leased isers everywhere 
Sent FREE Itkuetratet | let * Motern 
Methods in Ironing ’ Awk for It tuslay 
DOVESTIC MANGLE CO., 
Box &. Racine Jcet.. Wis. 





THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 
50 Cents y Dr. L.. Emmett Holt 
THE CARE OF THE TEETH (Ready next month.) 
By Dr. S. A. Hopkins 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York Clty. 
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[THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF PROGRESSIVE HOUSEWIVES EVERY- 


WHERE. 


INFORMATION UPON ANY ToOpPIc OF DOMESTIC INTEREST WILL BE GLADLY SUPPLIED 


BY THE*EDIFOR, UPON REQUEST, PROVIDED A STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IS SENT.] 


MEATS: BRAISING, FRYING, SAUTEING. 


Braising is a mode of cookery in- 
volving conditions which apply both to 
roasting and stewing. It is effected pri- 
marily ina very hot oven, the temperature 
of which is to be reduced after the first 
half hour or so. The meat is then allowed 
to simmer on slowly in a bath, as it were, 
of steam, transfused with the aromas 
and essences of various ingredients, such 
as. bacon or salt pork, a good stock or 
Broth, onion, celery, ‘carrot, turnip, pars- 
ley, thyme, sweet marjoram, garlic, cloves, 
pepper, sage, etc. 

The meat to be braised is either larded 
or covered over with slices of bacon, salt 
pork or ham, portions of which are also 
laid under the meat in the. braising pan, 
a utensil obtainable at any first-class 
hardware or department store. These 
pans are provided with closely fitting lids 
or covers, which must always be fastened 
securely in place, that none of the flavors 
of the herbs, végetables, etc., which 
should be imparted to the meat, may be 
lost or wasted. In the absence of this 
utensil two roasting or baking pans may 
be brought into service, provided they are 
identical in size, or of such shape and 
dimensions that one will fit over the other 
snugly enough to prevent the escape of 
any part of the steam which will generate 
as the braising proceeds. 

Inexpensive, coarse portions of meat 
may be made tender and juicy by braising, 
and many delicious entrées presented. 

BRAISED BEEF.—Put on the bottom 
of the braising pan four or five slices of 
fat salt pork. Cut into dice a couple 
of carrots, onions, a turnip and a stalk of 
celery and mince finely a sprig of parsley. 
Place half of these over the slices of pork. 
Dredge well with flour and a little pep- 
per a piece of the round of beef weighing 
about four or five pounds, lay it on the 
bed of pork and vegetables, and place it in 
a hot oven for from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, at the end of which time the 
heat of the oven may be allowed to mode- 
rate. A pint of good stock is then poured 
over the meat, and a few slices of pork 
and the remaining half of the vegetables 
laid on top of the beef. Add in with these 
four or five pepper corns, two or three 
cloves and a couple of bay leaves. Put 
a teaspoonful of salt in the bottom of the 
pan. Fasten the lid down tightly and let 
all simmer on quietly for from three and 
a half to four hours, remembering that 
this slow, gentle process of cooking alone 
will render the meat tender and enjoy- 


able. When the beef is done, the 
gravy in the pan is strained, the fat or 
grease skimmed off and salt and pepper 
to taste added. Mushroom, walnut or to 
mato sauce and a dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce may be introduced advan- 
tageously. The vegetables are to be 
placed on the serving platter around the 
meat, over which may be poured a portion 
of the gravy, the remainder to be sent to 
the table in the sauce-boat. Canned or 
fresh mushrooms or Brussels sprouts and 
small potato balls, nicely browned, may 
be served on the platter with the braised 
meat and the other vegetables, all to be 
arranged attractively. If the gravy be- 
comes very greatly reduced while the 
meat is cooking, a little more stock may 
be supplied in making the sauce. A 
little flour may also be needed to bring 
the sauce or gravy to a creamy con- 
sistency. ‘Kitchen bouquet” will be 
found useful in producing a good coloring, 
and for those who relish such flavoring 
a tablespoonful of sherry may be added 
to the sauce just before it is to be served. 

FILLET OF BEEF, BRatsED.—This makes 
a delicious entrée. The fillet is to be 
rolled up and tied into a round shape, the 
fattest portion being left in the centre. A 
few slices of ham are to be put on the bot- 
tom of the braising pan, and over these 
half a pint of the usual cut-up vegetables. 
Allow these to brown together in the hot 
oven, then remove them to one side of 
the pan and put in the fillet, which has 
been well dredged with pepper and flour. 
After it browns lightly on both sides, 
pour over it a pint of stock and an- 
other half pint of the cut-up vegetables 
with a bouquet of herbs and half a can 
of mushrooms. Cover and cook slowly 
until done, which will be in about three- 
Strain the gravy, 
skimming off the grease, and pour it over 
the fillet, which may be served surrounded 
with the cooked vegetables or with mush- 
rooms only, as preferred. Do not neglect 
to reduce the temperature of the oven 
after the fillet has browned and before 
covering the braising pan. 

CaALr’s Liver, BratsEp.—The liver must 
be well washed and larded. Place the 
cut-up vegetables as already directed. 
The slices of pork may be omitted. Put 
the liver on the bed of vegetables, add a 
pint of stock, cover and let simmer ina 
moderate oven until done. Proceed with 
the sauce as already indicated. 

BEEF ToNGUE, BratsED.— Wash 


quarters of an hour. 


the 
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tongue carefully and put it down in a 
kettle with sufficient boiling water to 
cover,. and allow to simmer gently for a 
couple of hours or until sufficiently ten- 
der te remove ‘the skin-easily.: Peel off |- 
the skin and remove all pieces of bone 
and hard, tough portions of the tongue, 
which is to be rolled up and tied securely, 
rolled in flour and placed in the braising 
pan in a moderate oven with the follow- 
ing gravy poured over and around it: 

Put into a frying-pan three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and when this commences to 
sizzle, dredge in an equal quantity of flour, 
blending the two ingredients smoothly. 
Next add a quart of good stock, or the 
water in which the tongue was boiled, and 
the usual cut-up vegetables and herbs. 
Pour over the tongue and allow all to 
simmer in the covered braising pan for a 
couple of hours. The juice of half a 
lemon may be added to the gravy; and 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of glaze, melted 
and poured or brushed over the tongue 
at the last will be found effective. Put 
the tongue back into the oven uncov- 
ered, while straining and thickening the 
gravy and finishing it in a saucepan 
over the fire. A little Worcestershire 
may be added to the sauce. 

BRAISED BREAST OF LamMe.—Have the 
skin removed from a small breast of 
young lamb. Scald the meat for a few 
moments in boiling water, drain and 
immerse quickly in cold water. Remove, 
dredge with flour and pepper and place 
in the braising pan, cover with thin slices 
of lemon, and over these put small pieces 
of bacon. Pour over all half a pint of 
good white stock well seasoned with 
onions, celery and parsley, and simmer 
slowly for between two and three hours, 
keeping the lid securely fastened down. A Bhs ibe | 
macedoine of vegetables, purchasable in | Special care is needed to keep the hair sweet and clean in hot 
tins or glass, may be served with this or, weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 
if preferred, boiled macaroni, spinach, : : 
fresh green peas or asparagus tips. The W db E | S 
sauce ae be thickened with flour and a OO ury S aCla Odp 
couple of tablespoonfuls of cream added a 
and also minced parsley. | makes the best shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes dandruff 

SWEETBREADS, BRAISED.—Prepare these | or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 25 cts. at all dealers. 
according to the directions given last 
month for parboiling, blanching, etc. 
When cold, lard them closely and place THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
them in a small braising pan, using = aaa 
a scant pint of good veal stock, a cut-up 
onion, carrot and stalk of celery or a cup- —— —— 
ful of asparagus tips and a small roll of Nothing so Quick 


. Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 
Special Offer 5 cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. I 
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butter, rolled in flour. Cover and allow to relieve The Florodora Fob 
im . 
to simmer from half to three-quarters and Skirt Lifter 

of an hour. Strain off the sauce and put Prickly Heat, The only ornamental device f 
over the fire in a saucepan, with a small Rash holding up the skirt—no strai 
° , upon the garment or injury to th 
cupful of cream, to which has been added . most delicate fabric. Made with 
ubber covered clasp, hidden from 
an egg, well beaten, a dessertspoonful of oot Soreness, Modt: Saves vane atrenath, 
minced parsley and a light thickening of Chafing ve SP contort. Maser: fee 
flour. The last must, however, be intro- ws watch fob; holds the watch, too. 
as ** QUEEN Antiseptic Mace int eautiful lesiyns inl ] l, 
duced before the ess and cream are put Talcum Toilet Powder. silver,oxide or French gray. Worn 
° 7 by the famous ‘* Florodora"™’ Sextet. 
in. The sauce must not be allowed to boil Endorsed by Olga Nethersole, 
Best For Baby. Amelia Bingham, Clara Lipman, 


after the egg is added, lest the whole may 


Julia Marlowe, Virginia Louise 


curdle. This sauce is to be poured over Sa, Rade Hesies huey ae 
the sweetbreads. Fresh green peas or ; ¥) A luxury after Toilet, EAT URI Gite che © wie 
asparagus tips may accompany them. Wo en Ge SiGe yelona Bath and Shaving. Pte oe ee Soren Se eee 
BRAISED YoUNG Ducx.—Prepare as for talcum, is antiseptic BR Westin deauseetuta ie BO ite os 
roasting and place it in a small brafs- and free from od nent direct for 25 cents coin |W will cond postpaid os 


1 * . of tin or brass. ir Stamps, e . price. State color pre fet 
ing pan, over a bed of bacon in slices, glass betien only.) gg OT Sams: Sample FRES | pins ES pdt eg 
a little parsley, chives, a minced turnip, QUEEN CHEMICAL CO. IMPORTER 
carrot and onion and a little lemon peel, 305 Dearbore Street, Chicago | 


611-621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The 
First Taste 


convinces you of the superiority of ice 
creams and ices made with the WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FREEZER. Avoid all 
the “‘lazy folks freezers’’ that claim to do 
all the work. They cannot make smooth, fine 
ice cream, without beating the mixture, The 
Triple Motion gives.-most beating in the 
least time and freezes the quickest, The best 
ice cream can be made in Sony minutes witha 


Triple Motion 


| White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


he standard freezer of the world; the most 
the best constructed and most endur 
I-xamine it at the nearest hardware or 


housefurnishing stores 
“Frozen A new edition, 
Dainties"’ FR enlarged, re- 
Written, handsomely illustrated, 
is ready. Send your name 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. E 
» Nashua, N. H. 
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three cloves, six whole peppers. Pour 


over the duck a pint of good stock, a 
wineglassful of white wine, cover with 
small slices of bacon, secure the lid of 
the braising pan carefully and let simmer 
very gently for an hour and a half to two 
hours. Fresh green peas and a darkened 
gravy go well with braised duck. 
CHICKEN FILLET, BRAISED.— Remove 
the two fillets of a chicken, lard them 
and place on them a couple of slices 
of pork ina small braising pan. Dredge 
well with flour, a little pepper and salt, and 
add a spoonful of minced onion and pars- 
ley, a little celery seed, and over these 
another couple of thin slices of pork. 
Cover the pan and allow to simmer slowly 


for about half an hour; then add a pint . 


of white stock, cover again and let cook 
for an hour, basting about every ten min- 
utes. Next remove the fillets, dredge 
them lightly with flour and broil until a 
golden brown. The sauce in the braising 
pan may be strained, skimmed, thickened 
and poured over these. If the liquid has 
become much reduced, a little more stock 
or rich milk may be added. All grease 
must be carefully skimmed off. 

In any cases where stock may not be 
available in connection with any of the 
above recipes, hot water may be substi- 
tuted, but the gravy or sauce will not, of 
course, possess so rich a flavor. 


FRYING. 

Frying is an expeditious mode of cook- 
ing, but one which requires very skilful 
handling. The difference between a per- 
fectly and an imperfectly fried article of 
food is immeasurable. In order to reach 
success in frying, it is essential that a 
liberal quantity of oil or fat should be 
used. The article to be fried must be 
immersed in a bath of the frying in- 
gredient, which must also be hot enough 
to brown quickly a piece of bread used 
as a test of the temperature of this fat 
or oil. If, when the bread is dropped 
in, the boiling fat gives forth a sizzling 
noise and bubbles of steam begin to form, 
the right degree of temperature has been 
reached. A frying kettle, provided with 
a wire or perforated frying basket, is the 
proper utensil for the purpose of frying. 
The articles of food to be fried must be 
placed in the frying basket, not too close 
together, and this plunged into the boiling 


beaten egg and in fine ‘breadcrumbs, 
again in. egg ayd again in fine bread 
crumbs, to ensure a good.coating. Place 
the pieces a little distance apart im the 
frying basket, plunge into the boiling fat 
and fry until a rich, golden brown. A 
cream sauce may be served with this. 

SWEETBREADS, FRtED.— Cut blanched 
and parboiled sweetbreads into slices, dip 
in beaten egg and fine bread or cracker 
crumbs, then into clarified butter and 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat until browned 
on both sides. Drain well and_ serve 
with a cream or a tomato sauce. 

Frocs’ Lrecs, Friep. — These are to be 
skinned, dipped in milk, dredged with salt 
and pepper and flour, and fried in hot fat 
until brown. Or they may be dipped 
in well-beaten egg and fine crumbs. 

Croquetres of various ingredients are 
fried according to the above directions. 

No article of food properly fried is 
ever sent to the table with a suspicion of 
grease in appearance or in flavor. 


SAUTEING. 


Sautéing is a process of cooking ef- 
fected by the use of a small amount of 
fat and a very shallow pan. The food 
is placed in the pan when the fat is very 
hot and turned on one side and on the. 
other frequently until both sides are 
equally browned. Among the many ar- 
ticles of food which are cooked ac- 
cording to this method may be men- 
tioned: chicken, soft-shell crabs, oysters, 
liver, sweetbreads, tripe, Hamburg steak, 
veal cutlets, sausages, pork chops, shad 
roe, egg plant, tomatoes and mushrooms. 

CHICKEN SauTé.—Melt in the sauté 
pan two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
a small chopped onion, but do not let 
it brown. Put into this a tender young 
chicken, cut into small pieces, at least into 
eight portions, seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Let cook for about twenty minutes, 
turning frequently, then dredge with 
flour, stir around well in the pan and add 
a scant pint of boiling stock or water. 
Cover over and place on a portion of the 
range where the chicken will simmer 
gently until! done. Remove all grease 
from the gravy and add half a cupful of 
cream; cook for two or three minutes, 
strain and pour over the chicken. 

CHICKEN LIVERS AND MUSHROOMS.— 
This will make a relishable emergency 


dish, as both the chicken livers and 
mushrooms may be purchased in tins, 
and the formula is also suitable for 
chafing-dish cookery. Put down two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and a_ finely 
chopped onion. After three minutes add 
two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
mushrooms and then the liver cut into 
small pieces. Stir well and let cook to- 
gether for about five minutes, dredge with 
flour, season with salt and pepper, add a 


S a V ed fat. When the food to be tried reaches 

° a rich brown color, it may be removed 
and placed on a clean piece of brown 
paper, or a clean, white cloth until all the 
grease from the exterior has been ab- 
sorbed. The frying kettle containing the 
frying medium should be placed on the 
range at least a half hour before the food 
is to be fried, and the oil or fat allowed 
to heat gradually. Good sweet oil or 
clarified home-made drippings will be 


Don't pay the tinsmith 
lic, every time you have 
a: little leak in your 
pans, boilers, tea kettles 
or pots; mend it yourself 
and 100 other mends in 
tin or copper vessels for 
44 cent a mend without soiling your fingers. 


$1 4.75 SAVED: oo ee 


the Articles mended 
by a 25 cent are of ST. JOHN’s TIN MENDER. It 


comes ona spool like a bolt of riltion and mens all holes from 
the sizeof a pin point to one-half inch in diameter. Ready for 





instant use; easter than pluxacing a hole with a string or cloth found satisfactory for frying purposes. cupful of beef stock and allow to cook 
anil makes the vessel stronyer than before the leak. The jyrreatest : 
household Ganverlente acer invented: Write ioriayc ae nie Butter is apt to burn. for a few moments longer. 


you may need it. Sent the world over for 235 cents, prepaid. 

After using you wouldn't take $10.00 for it ff you couldn't buy 

more. Money refunded if nut satisfactory. 

ORIGINAL MFG. CO., B84 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 

REFERENCE: Ist National Bank, Chicago. Capital: $3,500,000. 
Agents wanted where not already represented. 


KItpNEY Saurft.— Prepare butter and 
onion as in the foregoing recipe, add 
small kidneys or parboiled kidney cut in- 
to small slices; toss about in the pan and 


Frikp CuicKEN.—The chicken must 
be young and tender. It should be cut 
into small pieces, washed, dredged with 
salt and pepper. then dipped in well- 
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For years he has 


This chet tS vexed ! kept his department, 


which consists of the daily food of many people, 
neat, sweet and clean, not contaminated or tainted 
by the contact of flies. He knows how unclean flies 
are and how readily the germs of disease they carry 
are transferred to and disseminated in his choic- 
est dishes. He also knows from experience that 


Tanglefoot 
Sticky Fly Paper 


is the only known thing that catches the fly as well 
as the germs, and coats them both over with a var- 
nish from which they can never escape. 
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Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
sed 2c. fora sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“VU shepte 1 se ‘hy ” 
Free. (so tine bootten 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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STOCKINGS 
For Women, Boys 


and Girls 
Something Good 













Button at the waist. No supporters. No yarters 
Best for bealth, comfort, economy and wear 
Perfection for babies. I he IDEAL stocking 
mer or winter wr all. lwo separate parts, best 

yarn, best men-forsoncus dyes, best every way. 
Try a pair. We pay postage. Cust no more 
than other good stockings. Sent on approval on 
receipt of price where not kept by dealers. Write 


for circular. 
THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
85 HL Street, Elyria, Ohlo 


THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 

AND NEVER ABSENT 
FROM A GOOD 
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then cover and let’ simmer for five mo- 


boiling stock, and cook for three minutes 
longer. Putin a dessertspoonful of lemon 
juice and a tablespoonful of minced pars- 
ley and serve on toast. 

INDIVIDUAL VEAL CUTLETS, SAUTE.— 
These are of veal minced and formed into 
small cutlets by any first-class butcher. 
They are to be seasoned with pepper and 
salt and a few drops of onion and lemon 
juice and a little parsley pressed into 
each cutlet. ‘They are then to be dipped 
in beaten egg and finely grated bread- 
crumbs and fried or sautéed in melted 
butter and drippings of equal propor- 
tions. A mushroom sauce or a tomato 
sauce may be made to accompany these. 

Another recipe for veal cutlet: Cut 
into individual portions a veal cutlet 
weighing about a pound and a half, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, dip in egg, 
then in flour and brown in the sauté 
pan in sweet suet drippings. Make a 
sauce of a cupful of stock, to which may 
be added half a cupful of chopped mush- 
rooms, two minced shallots, a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley and a slice of 
bacon cut into dice. Thicken with a 
little flour, add a spoonful of lemon juice 
and pour over the cutlet. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 

Mrs. J. A. BELL.—Try the following recipe 
for corn beef hash: Boil eight fair-sized po- 
tatoes until they are done (not mealy). 
Drain and allow to remain in the boiler with 
the cover on until they become cold; peel 
and chop them rather fine, seasoning with 
salt, black pepper and a dash of cayenne. 
Place the potatoes in another dish. Chop 
finely half a pound of cold boiled corned beef, 
using some of the fat. Put the chopped 
potatoes in with the meat and chop poaeter 
till the mixture is evenly blended, then press 
them firmly in cakes three inches long, an 
inch wide and half an inch thick, leaving the 
ends round and the sides square. Koll them 
in rye flour and fry in a pan with lard. When 
they are browned at the top and bottom, 
arrange them on a platter. Crest each one 
with a boneless sardine, garnish the platter 
with parsley and serve. 

H.‘T.—To preparea dainty “ pond lily salad” 
course, hard boil as many eggs as plates of 
salad are desired, then arrange on each plate 
crisp, green lettuce leaves. Cut the whites of 
the eggs in long,thin slices, pointed at the 
ends and broadening toward the centre to 
imitate the petals of the water lily, and 
arrange them on the lettuce in the cup shape 
of the ower; then press the hard-boiled yolk 
through a sieve and heap it in the centre. 
Pass dressing with the salad. 

A YouNG HoOuUSEKEEPER.—ToO prepare 
macaroni @ //tafienne, throw the macaroni 
into boiling salted water and let cook until 
it can be wound around a fork—that is, for 
about half an hour. For the tomato sauce, 
cut two quarts of ripe tomatoes into pieces: 
put it in a kettle with a bunch of parsley, 
one large onion, two grated carrots and a 
little salt, and let cook for half an hour, 
crushing from time to time. When soft, put 
it through a sieve, pressing with a spoon until 
all the juice has passed through. Then cut 
up very fine an onion and fry until brown in 
a piece of salt pork which has also been 
chopped fine, add this to the tomato juice, 
with a piece of butter and a little pepper, and 
jet it cook slowly until the sauce becomes 
thick. When the macaroni is cooked sutf- 
ciently, take it from the fire and drain in a 
colander. Serve hot from a soup tureen, with 
the tomato sauce and grated cheese. 
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the wearing points of 
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Slave ff you will, but if you prefer to make hquse- 
work easy, use 


GOLD DUST 


It makes home brighter and care lighter. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP 





Don’t Be Bothered With Ants Any More 


WATS, Ant-Sugar 


Drives : 
Away This is a powder, not a poison 

and may be safely sprinkled 
: wherever you find ants, and they 
will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless. 


Price 25e, postpaid, or at grocers’ and druggists’. 
The Bristol Drug Co., 6 High Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
housekeeper 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL S33 2iecs 


mends it to the housekeeper of to-morrow. Its value in 
nursery, bathroom and throughout the house is inestim- 
able. A spoonful in pail of water gives clean, sanitary 
homes. Trial boule by mail, six 2-cent stamps. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 3 Haymarket Sq., Boston, Mass. 





TRADE-MARK. 


(Cabot’s). The 


Agent's Outfit Free !- Rim Strainer, fits 


any pan. Agents 
make 3 to 5 dollars per day. Large cata- 
logue new goods free 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 8, Bath, N. ¥ 
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Meyer's 
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1 and we will send you a sample bottle, 


i DISTILLED 

| The most healthful vinegar in the world. Made from 
} carefully selected grains. Sold by best grocers every- 
4 where. If yours does not keep it, send us his name 
k | | prepaid, 

# with recipe by Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hiller, Prin. Chi- f 
caro Domestic Science Training School, for the § 
Delicious New Salad a la Vera, FREE 
CAUTION , Many bulk vinegars are adulterated with aclds, 
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CHAS. E. MEYER & CO., Dept. D, Freeport, Ill. 
. — — —— = — 2 doctee smacteentt — | 


45 $21.75 


Great Foundry Sale. We 


GAB LAKMAD 
RANGES 
with reservoir and hig! loset 
shiy ranve for exa \ 
it, 


you like 


unination without acent in advance 
pay $21.75 and freight and take ranye for 

30 Days Free Trial. 
If not itisfactory we ayree to 


i t 
refund your money. Tolman Ranges 
are made of best wrought steel. 
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CGiuaranteed 5 years. 
r. Write t 
rou! } ItALiK 
JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. 
Dept. R14, 66 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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Chr. Hansen's Laboratory 
1032, ittlc Falls, N.Y. 








THE DELINEATOR 





A CHAPTER ON MAYONNAISE 


When a cook has mastered the art of 
making a mayonnaise—a smooth and 
creamy combination, perfect in flavor— 
she can produce delicious dishes from 
remnants in the larder, as it gives a 
consistency and flavor to things that 
nothing else can furnish. Small left-overs, 
otherwise of no value, as a cupful of peas 
or string beans, broken pieces of cooked 
fish or meats, may form the basis of an 
excellent salad when masked with may- 
onnaise and served in a border of crisp 
lettuce or cress. These salads can be 
served in appetizing forms—for instance, 
in little cups made of crisp cucunrbers or 
in ruddy tomatoes scooped out, in green 
pepper cases; and even the turnip, man- 
ipulated by deft fingers, gives a pretty, 
white cup. 

Mayonnaise is a most accommodating 
sauce, for it easily assumes dainty colors 
and piquant and baffling flavors. It can 
be served with almost any solid foods, 
from fish to grapes, and yet one never 
wearies of its variety. 

It is not necessary to spend an hour 
and tire one’s muscles to produce a good 
mayonnaise. In a bowl just large enough 
to allow the beater to revolve easily, place 
the yolk of one egg, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne and, if mustard 
is to be used, half a teaspoonful of the 
dry ingredient. The mustard should be 
omitted if the mayonnaise is to be used 
with fruits or vegetables with a delicate 
flavor, as it overpowers them. Again, 
one must omit the mustard if cohdiments 
are used that will clash with its high 
flavor. For instance, horseradish and 
mustard will not go well together, and if 
truffles are added to a mayonnaise the 
mustard is left out, as it spoils their 
flavor. Such things call for that final 
judgment which notes fractions too fine 
for methodical measuring. 

Have everything very cold before be- 
ginning to make the mayonnaise ; if pos- 
sible, set the oil on ice for half an hour 
before it is used. Then measure half a 
pint of olive oi! and have in another cup 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon 
juice. The juice of fresh limes is excel- 
lent also, and limes are cheaper than 
lemons. Fruit acid is best for all fish, 
vegetable and fruit salads. Vinegars that 
have been flavored with mint, tarragon, 
horseradish or chives may be used with 
the materials suited to their several flavors. 
Fennel goes with fish, mint with lamb or 
mutton, horseradish with beef, parsley or 
chives with veal and with any vegetable 
salad the delicate flavor of chevril is 
agreeable. There are cereal vinegars 
now on the market that are fine in qual- 

j ity and of such delicate flavor that they 


can be used in all br nches of cookery 
with the certainty of a delicious result. 
If the flavored vinegar. are not on hand, 
the fresh herbs can be chopped very 
fine and added to the mayonnaise during 
the process of making. To chop the 
herbs so they will not clog and fall in 
heavy little lumps proceed in this way: 
Remove all stems and coarse bits. Wash 
clean, shake dry and chop very fine with 
a sharp knife. Gather up and place ina 
clean cloth, twist up and hold it under the 
cold water faucet for a few moments; then 
squeeze as dry as possible. On shaking 
out a green powder will be the result. 
When everything is in readiness, begin 
to beat the egg with a Dover beater; 


when well broken add a dessertspoonful 


of oil, beat vigorously, add a tablespoon- 
ful of oil, beat again, pour in the rest of 
the oil and give the wheel a few more vig- 
orous turns; then add the vinegar, a little 
at a time and beat between each addition. 
The mayonnaise thus made will be thick 
and creamy, and as fine as if an hour in- 
stead of ten minutes was taken in mak- 
ing it. The mayonnaise can now be set 
on ice to chill. 

Fruits such as oranges, apples, bananas, 
peach, grape-fruit and grapes are impor- 
tant factors in the preparation of many 
dainty salads with mayonnaise. An equal 
portion of chilled whipped cream added 
to the mayonnaise, when ready for use, 
renders it more agreeable for fruit salads. 
In this case lime juice should be the acid 
employed, as it whitens the egg, and when 
the cream is added the mayonnaise will 
be almost white. In place of cream the 
white of the egg can be beaten to a solid 
froth and added just before serving. It 
gives a foamy sauce, with a bland flavor. 

For a fancy effect add to half the cream 
mayonnaise a tablespoonful of well-beaten 
currant jelly. A pink-and-white effect is 
made in this way that is highly orna- 
mental with a fruit salad served in pale- 
green lettuce cups. A fine pistachio green 
is obtained by chopping a handful of 
washed spinach. Twist it up ina bit of 
cheese-cloth and squeeze tightly ; the re- 
sulting juice is to be caught in a cup and 
sufficient used to produce the effect de- 
sired. It is perfectly tasteless and pro- 
duces a dainty green. 

Cream mayonnaise is used also with 
chicken salads, vegetable salads or with 
nuts. The vegetables for salads should 
be well cooked in salted boiling water, 
drained as soon as done, and set on ice 
to chill. 

A pretty salad at a green-and-white 
luncheon consisted of green peas mixed 
with a white mayonnaise, served in little 
cups of tender white turnips, set in green 
heart leaves of lettuce. Large white 
grapes, peeled and mixed with a pale- 


green or pale-pink mayonnaise, served on 
pale-green lettuce leaves form a pleasing 
table decoration as well as a gustatory 
treat. Half a tgblespoonful of softened 
gelatine is frequ tx added to half a pint 
of mayorinaise to give it more body, as it 
can be taken up in 1 spoonfuls to garnish a 
dish. 

TARTAR SAU CE. —This is a variation 
of mayonnaise. It is served with hot or 
cold fish, with broiled lobsters, oysters or 
with cold meats, poultry or vegetables. 
Make a mayonnaise in the proportions 
given above. Add to it a tablespoonful of 
finely chopped parsley, and a tablespoon- 
ful each of chopped gherkins, olives and 
capers. An additional tablespoonful of 
chopped truffles converts this sauce into 
a truffle tartar. 

TOMATO MAYONNAISE.—This sauce 
is comparatively new and is delicious. 
It goes well with broiled fish, cold meats 
and vegetables. Stew half a pint of to- 
matoes, soften one teaspoonful of gelatine 
in a teaspoonful of cold water, add to hot 
tomato, stir well and rub through a fine 
sieve. Let cool, beating occasionally, 
then add to half a pint of mayonnaise. It 
gives the sauce a beautiful pink color; 
heaped in little cucumber cups and served 
with broiled fish or cutlets it decorates a 
dish effectively and is pleasing to the 
palate as well. 

LIV OU RNAISE SAUCE.—This is good 
with fish only, whether hot or cold. Add 
to half a pint of mayonnaise one table- 
spoonful each of anchovy paste and chop- 
ped parsley, one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of grated nutmeg and four tablespoon- 
fuls of whipped cream. This should be 
served very cold. 

RAVIGOTE SAUCE.— This is suit- 
able for any edible from fish to vegetable, 
and with it the plainest food is converted 
into a delicious dish. It may be served 
with hot dishes or in the form of dress- 
ing on cold viands, and when properly 
made it has an inviting deep-green color. 
Place in separate saucepans a handful 
each of well-washed tarragon, parsley, 
chevril and cress. Cover with builing 
water, simmer for five minutes, drain and 
chop fine. Take a tablespoonful each of 
the parsley, tarragon and chevril and four 
tablespoonfuls of the cress; mix with 
them a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
chives and rub all through a sieve; add 
to half a pint of mayonnaise made with 
mustard. 

REMOvu LADE SAUCE is another va- 
riation of mayonnaise and is especially 
fane for cold meats or game. Add to 
half a pint of mayonnaise a_tablespoon- 
ful each of chopped parsley, tarragon and 
fennel and half a clove of crushed garlic. 
Be careful to crush the garlic to a fine 
paste, as any little lumps have a crude 
flavor. When making these green sauces 
a few tablespoonfuls of the yellow may- 
onnaise can be set aside before the herbs 
are added, and the two colors used in 
garnishing. Cold meat salads should be 
garnished, as they are not so pleasant 
to look at as green salads. A dot of yel- 
low, with a ring of green, or parallel lines 
running the length of the dish make the 
dish attractive. ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 
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“CHERRIES ARE RIPE” 


June is not only the month of brides 
and roses*but also of cherries, and the 


Pen ne gf a cherry breakfast and 


luncheon are inviting. A low fancy 
basket or dish of ripe cherries, with 
cherry leaves, and tiny green enamelled 
wicker baskets filled with the luscious 
fruit and crowned with a spray of flowers 
and leaves rival roses as a table decora- 
tion. The following suggestions will add 
variety to the June menu: 

CHERRY SOU P.—Select one quart of 
ripe, sour cherries; pick over, stem and 
wash them; let simmer slowly in a quart 
of water until tender, then rub through 
a sieve and return to the fire. Add half 


.a cupful of sugar and when it begins to 


boil thicken with a scant tablespoonful 
of arrowroot rubbed to a paste with a 
little cold water. As soon as the soup 
looks perfectly clear remove it from the 
fire, add a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and set aside to cool. Serve in bouillon 
cups with cracked ice added just before 
sending to the table. 

CHERRY SALAD.—Wash a pint of 
large cherries and remove the stones. 
Be careful to bruise the fruit as little as 
possible. Place in each cherry a hazel- 
nut kernel to preserve its form. Chill, 
arrange on curly lettuce leaves and pour 
over a cream mayonnaise tinted a deli- 
cate green. 

Another good recipe is to stone half a 
pound of cherries and save all the juice. 
Take the whitest leaves of a nice head 
of lettuce and wash them thoroughly. 
Slice a small cucumber and chop fine 
a dozen blanched almonds. Mix all 
gently together, arrange on lettuce leaves 
or in little cucumber boats, and pour 
over a dressing made of a gill of cherry 
juice, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
a couple of drops of almond extract and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Serve very 
cold. 

CHERRY SANDWICHES.—Crush, 
stone and drain the cherries, add one- 


fourth the quantity of finely chopped | 
blanched almonds, a little lemon juice ' 
and enough sugar to make very sweet. | 


Spread between slices of buttered bread. 
CHERRY TAPIOCA.—Cover four table- 


spoonfuls of granulated tapioca with a 
If any small black specks ' 


pint of water. 
are found floating on the surface, drain 
the water off and add a pint of fresh 
water. Continue this until the tapioca 
appears clean. Let it soak over night in 
a cold place. 
cherries and add the juice with another 
pint of water to the tapioca if desired. 
Cook in a double boiler for fifteen min- 
utes; sweeten to taste, adding enough 
sugar to cover the acid of the fruit. 
Turn out immediately and set aside to 
cool. Half a pint of fruit is sufficient 
for a small family. Serve with cream or 
whipped cream. 

CHERRY ROLL.—Have ready a nar- 
row sheet of rich puff paste, spread thick 
with seeded cherries, sweeten, roll up 
and place in a baking-pan; dust with 
sugar and dot with bits of butter. Pour 
a teacupful of hot water in the pan and 


. In the morning stone the | 
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Mothers and and Daughters 


You can make summer cooking a 
pleasure by using our 


WITH DOORS 
Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 


provisions. Used on any kind 
f stove Only cooker made 
with steam condenser and copper 
tank, sold on 30 days’ trial. Get 
it for your home and summe1 
cottage. 
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OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
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MECONOMICAL. B33C 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 3fc. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 82 Vesey Nt., New York. 
P.O. Box 289 
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fect healthy home conditions. 
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it. Essential to perfect housekeeping. 
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Ralston Breakfast Food. 


It’s Ralston Breakfast Food that makes the children 
hearty and robust; that improves and strengthens both 
bedy and mind and delights by its favor and whole 
all who use it 


PURINA SKILGS: 


“Where Purity ts Paramount” 


852 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


meness 


PURINA MILLIS Parss 


Pure Wate 


2 On Your Table 


is as essential as pure food. You would not eat 
food stored in filthy vessels, but drink water 
passing through disease-hreeding pipes, Ty- 
phold and other epidemics are the result. 
Water passing through an O. K. Filter {s 
made absolutely pure. No impurities or 

germs remain. 

Our ©). K. Filter {s made of enameled porce- 
lain. Will not corrode. The filtering medium 
is a ous stone tube. Bears any pressure 
and cleaned in two minutes. 

Filter Adjusted Without Ald of 
Plumber. Our O. K. Filters have received 
scientific tests and are absolutely safe. Filters 
four to five gallons every hour. 

Sent ex sip ae for $8.00. 

SPECIAL O If you order one of our O. K. 
Filters within the net 30 days, we will send one extra 
filtering tube, without additional cost. Tubes alone cost 
$1.00.. Write for booklet. Salesmen Wanted. 


THE KNOBLE FILTER CO., 309 Ciybourn Ave., Chicago 
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Keeps for months. Kills every time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Can be dropped in rat-holes, 
put in linen-closets and out-of-way places without 

























soiling anything. RAT BIS-KIT is so prepared that 

rats and mice leave choicest 

grain and food for it. Why 

take the risk of mixing 

poison ¢ 
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hasn't and will not order it, send 
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THE RAT-BISCUIT CO. 
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freely. Trial bottle by mai. six 2-cent stamps. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 3 Haymarket Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Ey FREE to AGENTS 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
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THE KITCHEN 
° ‘CHERRIES—( Continued ) 


bake ina hot oven until brown. Serve 
hot with hard sauce or cold with whipped 
cream. 

CHERRY SAUCE.— Cover a pint of 
cherries with a pint of water; add two 
pounded cloves; when the cherries are 
soft rub through a sieve, return them to 
the fire, add a tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed in the same quantity of butter, 
and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and cook for five minutes. Stir in the 
juice of a lemon and two tablespoonfuls 
of claret if desired. Serve hot. 

CHERRY MOUSSE.—Mix together a 
pint of very thick cream, three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, a drop of 
bitter almond extract, and a cupful of 
cherry juice. Chill thoroughly, then whip, 
setting the bowl in a pan of ice-water. 
Take off the froth as it rises and lay it 
onasieve. When no more froth will rise 
turn the drained whip carefully into a 
mould, cover tightly and bury in ice and 
salt as for freezing. Let stand two hours. 

CHERRY SHORTCAKE.— Sift to- 
gether two or three times two cupfuls of 
flour, one-fourth of a cupful of sugar, 
four level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
pinch of nutmeg if desired. Rub in one- 
third of a cupful of butter; add a well- 
beaten egg and two-thirds of a cupful of 
milk. Mix on a floured board, roll out 
and bake in a layer-cake tin in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes. When done 
spread with soft butter, then with pitted, 
drained and sweetened cherries. Cover 
the top layer with cherries, sprinkle with 
sugar and heap over all whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored. A rich biscuit 
dough may also be used for the shortcake 
instead of the cake dough. 

CHERRY ICE-CREAM.—A delicious 
home-made ice-cream may be made as 
follows: Puta pound of granulated sugar 
and half a pint of water in a saucepan 
over the fire. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then let the syrup come to a boil. 
Drop in gently a quart of white cherries, 
pitted, and let simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Strain carefully and when the syrup is 
cold add a quart of sweet cream and 
freeze. When it gets rather thick remove 
the dasher, beat well with a wooden 
spoon or paddle and stir in the fruit. 
Pack and let ripen three or four hours. 

CHERRY DESSERTS,—Cut in small 
pieces some luscious cherries, sweeten, 
chill and put a spoonful in each ice cup; 
heap on vanilla ice cream or whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored with lemon 
and vanilla. Sprinkle cherries on top. 

Another dessert is to boil a quart of 
water and two cupfuls of sugar for ten 
minutes ; dip out two tablespoonfuls and 
set aside. Add to the remainder a table- 
spoonful of gelatine that has been dis- 
solved in two taLiespoonfuls of cold water 
for ten minutes and strain into the can 
of a freezer. When cold adda cupful of 
lemon juice and a tablespoonful of orange- 
flower water, cover and turn the crank 
slowly until the motion becomes difficult. 


Beat the white of an egg to a stiff froth, | 
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‘Modern ™ 
Lace-Making 


Prepared under the direct super- 
vision of Sara Hadley, the well- 
known professional lace-maker. 
Js 
THIS BOOK INCLUDES INSTRUCTIONS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN LACE-MAKING 
FROM THE SIMPLEST STITCHES TO 
THE MOST COMPLICATED DESIGNS. 


wt 
Price, 50 cents 


10 cents extra for postage. 























Order from the nearest Butterick Agency, your 
local bookseller, or direct from 


The BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Led. 
7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 
@ 
Children! 


Did You Get a 


BOX OF 
CANDY 


FREE? 


Thousands are getting them. 


if k 

YOU CAN fo rr mother to 

write at once, giving name and ad- 
dress of her grocer, Bee on tae 

x. 


in stamps to pay 
Onl y one box to eich f fanil . The 
candy Is the best im the world. It is 


SANITAS FOOD CANDY 


Made from Malt Honey, 


the purest. sweet known. Does not injure teeth or aicaica: 
Agrees with every one, especially puny children. Made fn form of 
delicious caramels, with and without nut meats, 40c. per . 
If by mail, 16c. per pound extra for postage. Address 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., 
7 Washington Avenue, North, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Select a 
freezer with 
electric-welded 
wire hoops and drawn 
steel can bottom, like the 


Lightning 8 


ecipes 3 r frozen 
BROS. MFG. CO. 


Mrs. Rorer, FR ] E f 
NORTH 
ADELPHIA 


PHI] 





The [DEAL SQUA" Cooker 
With Doors, Cooksa ee a ae l oe 


on gasoline, ot, 
Reduces Fuel Bills { One-half, 


Has water gauge and replenishing tube on out- 
ade. Makestough meats tender Wil bold 
1° one-quart jars in canning fruits. We also 
make the world-renowned round Ideal Cooker 
> with whistle. We pay erpreee. The House. 
kee per’s Friend. Agents’ anza. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted, 
TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Box 33, Tolede, 0, 
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THE KITCHEN 
CHERRIES—/( Concluded ) 


add the reserved syrup hot, and beat 
until! stiff and creamy. Pour into the 
freezer and turn the crank until well | | ae ‘he 
mixed. Remove the dasher, scrape the “The daintiest 
frozen mixture from the sides of the can last, to make the 
and beat with a spoon until smooth. 
Hollow out the centre by piling the ice | 
cream against the sides of the can. Fill| \W — Shakespeare. 
the hollow with a pint of pitted cherries \ 
mixed with a rounded tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar and half a cupful of 
blanched almonds chopped fine. Cover 
with the frozen mixture ; pack the freezer 
and let stand for about three hours to 
ripen. This may be served in slices. 


Simple, Isn’t It? FOR WINTER USE. 


The two varieties of cherries best 
for canning are the red Tartarian and 
the oxhearts. The morellos are the best have your 
ne 5 age for preserving. A quart of cherries will 
easiest to turn is the ee a pint canned or preserved. Cher- i | guests Carry 
Pp [ ries should be stoned by hand to preserve ae away most 
CeTctess their shape. For the morellos allow a : pleasant 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; for ; 

I ce l a nd oxhearts three-fourths of a pound of memories 


Or the sugar to a pound of fruit for preserves. serve 
ee OTION F reeZer For canning a pound of sugar to a pound 


of morellos; other varieties one-fourth of N AB | oS C 0 


end most sweet.” 


Cog wheels are enclosed in this ball- 


like frame. Can’t get out of order. 
The simplest freezer and the 


Freezes in three minutes. Pleasanter a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 

to freeze a dessert in hot weather than CANNED CHERRIES.—Pick over and Sugar 

to cook it. More appetizing too, and the stone the fruit, pack the cans as eolidly Wafers 
only expense is the cost of the materials. as possible, putting in a layer of fruit and 

Write for booklet, Ice Cream Secrets. a layer of sugar alternately. Stand the for 

Full of new recipes, all easy to make. cans in a boilerful of warm water, first dessert 
Take one aoa eae nea Aco as piecing eats ae pees com ue Eee Made in many flavors. 
handle them, vevite tan fon gclcivens ‘of one rhe dows: Be tom. The water should about half cover Sold only in sealed tins, 
sure you get a Peerless Iceland. them; lay on the lids without screwing ; ERE SST Re 
DANA & CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio cover the boiler and cook the fruit for Company. 


a rs twenty minutes after the water begins to 
Boo diese ved here Shey aval Weaslara te Kee ie boil. Lift out the cans, filling one to the 
brim with the other, and seal tight. 

Cherries simply heated thoroughly, 
then put into cans, with a tablespoonful 
of sugar on the top of each canful and 
4 | the whole sealed tightly, are delicious and 

SYRINGE ie keep nicely. When the cans are opened Kn O x’ S 


heat and sweeten to taste. 
Most Economical Because Most Durable cat d 





__ Fj ? o 
Made from finest Para rubber. @& CHERRY PICKLES. Fill < stone Jat Gelati ne 
Occupies small space when travel- with cherries, not seeded, and cover’ with 
ling. Can use ee or as little hot vinegar to which has been added a is pure and up to date. 
water as desired. he force of flow ° ° ° . 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. pound of sugar to each pint, with cinna-| J}SEND FOR FREE BOOK > 
Sold by Arst-class druggists, or direct, mon and cloves to taste. Allow about ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
(-fpatd, on recetpt of price 4 : ? ex »*foryo rrocer’s nz + 
poe Fo<'98.00 ARM | one-fourth of an ounce each of the spice | | Peo! lorvourgrocsr'sname 
ae eee cea eet to a pint of vinegar. Let stand two days, | J Fer dc. in stamps, the book and 
‘ Street, Boston, : full pint sample. For ldc. the 
then pour off the vinegar, heat and pour book and full two-quart cache 
: : age (two for 25c.) Pink color 
over the fruit again. Seal at once. . for fancy desserts in every large 
CHERRY PRESERVES.—To six pints PACeaRS. A package of Knox’s 
‘ ° ° Gel: . ake oO arts 
of pitted cherries allow four pints of | Peso iy cpa 





granulated sugar. Put the sugar in a CHARLES B. KNOX, 


Sqguab Book FREE preserving kettle with just enough water | J® “ex 4ve, Johnstown, N.Y. 


Squabs bring dig prices are ralsed tn one ’ araareeen then add the oe os a 
month. Take only spare time. Aneager | slowly until the syrup is rich. Seal while > | 
ee ee eee ee | he eyrup i hot U. S. METAL POLISH 


come. Small pe cand abel eee For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
een ih eur FREE BOOK, © How to CHERRY J ELLY. — Stem and stone per, etc. Works quick and ays Keeps Its lustre, holes old 
given in our FREE BOOK, “ How to 


a101 1 ; trade and makes new. It does not deteriorate, Established 
a Make Money With Squabs."’ Address large, juicy cherries and proceed as with 18 years. S-ounce box oe 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 8QUAB 00. | any jelly. When they have boiled enough Agents all over the world. Ask or write for free samples. 
16 Friend Street | Boston, Mass. | to extract the juice, strain through a jelly ee Wee TUOEE MS Ne loner Folios Makers 










ea : 295 East Washington Strect, Indianapolis, Ind. 
bag. Measure the juice back into the | —————————__________._ 


kettle and to each pint allow a pint of 
sugar dried in the oven. Let heat slowly, 
skim well, pour into glasses and seal in 
the usual manner. JANE E. CLEMMENS. 


™, Triumph Fruit-Can Wre 
} means perfectly sealed frult; ca “we 


nich 
‘ , 


y opened jar 


Strong, durable; will not allp, nor break can 






Banner Lye 


the Cleaner and Disinfectant. 


~ 
. 
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Aftiseptic and beauti- 

fyi Sweetens the 
breath. Purifies the mouth. 
Whitens and cleans the 
teeth. Hardens soft and bleed- 
ing gums. An aid to good 
health. A standard denti- 
frice. Endorsed by dentists. 


At druggists, 
Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, IIL 


25 cents 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 


BEAUTIFIES WITHOUT INJURY 


Made of purest materials. Contains no lead, 
arsenic, lime or anything else poisonous or 





The wooden box preserves the 
Sold everywhere. 


injurious. 
delicate perfume. 


Full Size Box Sent 


on Receipt of 50c. 4» A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, IIL 








= = WATCHES @= s 
Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver Chatelainestn unique 


designs-—Shoulder watches tn all 
metals or enameled—Open face | 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— | 
Send for our booklets and select | 
designs. 

The New Kingland W atch het 


387 and 39 Maide N.Y. 13} to 13 7 Wabash Av 
» Builk ting San Francis oO 


1 Lane , Chic 


Spreckle 


The Kieal Piano | 
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Highest Artistic Creation 


Of Our pro} 
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rHE Pp AC K ca ‘COMPANYS 
P.O. Box € Fort Wayne, Indlana 





1 Tt Hed Perntn, light line, connect 
SHORTHAND (i ctarernteatitta sean 
- idl an lult, unequaled legibility and | 


MICH. 


ranicdits oper l, ty le Free, 
Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, DETROIT, 
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JHE IMPORTANT part of 
successful drink mixing be- 
gins with the foundation or 
/ base, called simple syrup, to 
> which may be added fruit 
5 pulps and juices, flavoring 
\—@ extracts, ice cream and the 
} like to form an endless vari- 
ety of beverages. There is 
a certain rule which will 
insure uniform results by 
which a syrup can be made 
that will not sour or ferment 
in the most trying weather 
during the Summer months. 
Many persons put the water 
| and sugar into a saucepan 
* and boil the mixture fora 
few minutes without any regard for pro- 
portion or length of time; such is guess- 
work syrup and one may be too thin, 
another too thick and still another will 
crystallize in the dish. The cold process 
simple syrup will be alike at each trial. 
PLAIN OR SIMPLE SYRUP.—Place 
one quart of pure cold water in a roomy 





_ earthen bowl and add to it three pounds 


of granulated sugar; stir this mixture 
for a few minutes, then let it stand 
for a while and stir it again for several 
minutes; after a few such treatments, 
however, every particle of sugar will dis- 
solve, leaving a clear, heavy syrup ready 
for use after being strained. A practical 
device for straining this syrup is made by 
tying a piece of cheese-cloth across the 
top of a tin funnel; the cloth should be 
dampened first and the syrup poured 
through it while the spout of the funnel 
rests in the mouth of a large bottle or 
jug. This formula will make a quart and 
three-fourths of crystal syrup of the right 
consistency, equal in every way to rock 
candy syrup and, as a rule, much lower 
in price, being made for something like 
thirty-five cents per gallon. For a larger 
quantity of syrup use twenty-five pounds 
of granulated sugar in eight and one-half 
quarts of cold water. Paddle it to syrup 
in a large tub or keg. This can be used as 


‘a table syrup, for pancakes, puddings, etc. 


HOME-BREWED SODA—THE REAL 


| ARTICLE.—The next thing after produc- 


ing the simple syrup is to purchase a case 
of “ plain soda water” as it is called; this 


_ soda contains no sweetening or flavoring 


whatsoever and is in reality spring water 
highly charged with carbonic acid gas, 
the s me as found at any soda fountain. 
It ca be purchased in half-pint bottles 
with , atent stoppers, two dozen bottles to 
the case, or in quart siphon botties, half a 
dozen or more inacase. The water in 
the siphon bottles is charged much higher 
than that in the one-glass size; this is 
owing to the fact that the siphon bottle 
has a lever-valve arrangement in connec- 


Mauls 


N WH 
- gat 
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tion with the cork and a slight pressure 
on this lever will liberate what liquid is 
wanted, through a small tube, which gives 
it the genuine soda water fizz, as there is 
a pressure back of it sufficient to force 
every particle of water out of the bottle 
at one drawing. This makes a miniature 
soda fountain and a convenient one. 

BLOOD ORANGE SODA. SYRUP.— 
To one pint of simple syrup add half an 
ounce of extract of orange and enough 
vegetable red coloring to give it a deep, 
rich wine color; also add a tablespoonful 
of acid phosphate; then mix the whole 
evenly by stirring. Now put this blood 
orange syrup in a bottle and keep it 
corked for use. Always mix soda syrups 
in glass or china dishes and also keep the 
prepared syrups in glass, for the acid 
contained in many of them will act on 
metal and cause it to corrode, rendering 
the syrup useless. 

TO SERVE BLOOD ORANGE SODA. 
—Put about two ounces of blood orange 
syrup in a tall, thin glass or a number of 
them (half-pint capacity) and pop open a 
cool, small bottle of plain soda for each 
glass; stir briskly with a long-handled 
spoon and drink the beverage while it 
bubbles. The siphon brought to bear in 
a glass makes it sparkle and effervesce to 
perfection. This method of soda water 
mixing at home is so convenient that al- 
most every family can keep an ample 
supply of cooling drinks of known purity 
on hand at all times. The recipe for red 
coloring given in the January issue of 
THE DELINEATOR will answer for all 
soda syrups where a pink or pronounced 
red tinge is wanted. 

A BUBBLING LEMON SOUR.—To 
one pint of simple syrup add half an 
ounce of best extract of lemon, two table- 
spoonfuls of acid phosphate, and a few 
drops of tincture of curcuma to give the 
true lemon tint; mix well in and bottle 
the syrup the same as given for blood 
Orange syrup. Use two ounces of it to 
each glass of soda and apply the plain 
soda, which gives it the vim and bubble. 

LIME FRUIT NECTAR.—Put about 
two ounces of simple syrup in a tall, thin 
glass, add enough Montserrat lime fruit 
jutce to suit the fancy, and enliven it 
with a bottle of plain soda water or a tor- 
rent from a siphon bottle ; drink when the 
bubbles dance. 

ORANGE SUPREME SODA.—Put two 
ounces of simple syrup into a large, thin 
glass and toss in a handful of minced ice; 
then add the juice from a large, ripe 
orange ; pop a cool bottle of plain soda 
water and mingle it in with the pieces of 
ice and prepared syrup so as to fill the 
glass brimming; cut up a few slices of 
orange peel and crest the new drink with 
it; then grate a little nutmeg on top and 


= 
meee 


2dlace two straws therein and imbibe at 
leisure. 

CRUSHED STRAWBERRY SODA.— 
Put two ounces of simple syrup in a tall, 
thin glass and add to it a generous sprink- 
ling of mashed strawberries, also a good 
showing of chipped ice ; then an eggcupful 
of Alderney cream. Mix the ingredients 
on and fill the glass to the brim with soda. 

VANILLA SODA.—Put two ounces of 
simple syrup in a tall glass, add ten drops 
or more extract of vanilla, chipped ice, 
plenty sweet cream, or, add whipped 
cream with a liberal hand and fill the bal- 
ance of glass with cold, plain soda; mix 
the ingredients well by using a long spoon. 

SARSAPARILLA.—This is always a 
favorite beverage. The formula for sar- 
saparilla extract, so-called, is as follows; 


1 ounce oil of wintergreen. 

1 ounce oil of ras. 

1 pint of alcohol. 

2 Pare Poonne of caramel or burnt sugar 
color. 


Place them all in a bottle and shake well, 
then use about one ounce of this extract 
in a quart of simple syrup. 

SARSAPARILLA SODA.—Place two 
ounces of this sarsaparilla syrup (not ex- 
tract) in a stone mug; dash in a little 
acid phosphate and fill the mug with cold 
plain soda. If stone mugs are kept in 
the ice box for an hour or two before 
being used they will transpire freely upon 
meeting the warm air. 

CHOCOLATE SIP, WITH WHIPPED 
CREAM.—To half a pint of simple syrup 
add a heaping tablespoonful of extra fine 
cocoa, place them both in a small sauce- 
pan and set over flame until the syrup 
boils; this makes the chocolate syrup. 
Let it get cold and use two ounces of it 
to the glass, add plenty of whipped cream 
which has been flavored with vanilla, 
then dash in some plain soda and serve. 

PEACHES AND CREAM SODA.—The 
better grade of canned peaches may be 
used for this. Mash them to a pulp in 
their own liquor, which is usually sweet- 
ened enough; if itis not, use a little 
simple syrup to make the body. To one- 
fourth of a glassful of this pulp add quite 
a dash of whipped cream and fill the 
remainder with plain soda water; more 
whipped cream can be placed on top to 
add richness, also two or three luscious 
strawberries split in halves. 

LEMONADE SODA.—This soda _ is 
easily made in white, lemon tint or pink. 
Place two ounces of the simple syrup in 
a thin glass and add the juice from half a 
lemon ; pinch the lemon peel and rub the 
rind around the rim of the glass, then fill 
the glass to the top with plain soda water 
and dash a flurry of grated nutmeg on 
top, drinking directly from the glass. 
Cracked ice added at the start will cause 
the glass to jingle pleasantly. A little red 
coloring makes the “pink lemonade” 
soda, and a few drops of the tincture of 
curcuma will give it the true lemon tint. 

PURE GRAPE JUICE SODA.—For 
this most delicious drink place an ounce 
or more of the simple syrup in a small, 
thin glass and add about the same quan- 
tity of pure unfermented grape juice. 
(Concord grape juice has the best flavor) ; 
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Harmony and Health | 


Health is the reflection of Harmoni- 
ous Nature. Disease is Discord and 
Unnatural. Health depends upon 
Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 


EAT 


BISCUIT 


is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, contains all the Properties in Correct 
Proportion necessary to Nourish every Element of the human body. 

Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete nourishment for the harmo- 
1 nious building of man, and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents it 
: in the most digestible and appetizing form. If valuable qualities are removed 
4 from the wheat, as in white flour, the result is food stripped of the properties 
i) which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain. “ Soft cooked” cereals are swal- 
lowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of 
l their necessary—zatura/—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and in- 
duces the watura/l flow of saliva which is indispensable in zatura/ digestion. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question,’’ Cook Book (free). 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
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Address 
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ree Lhe Weir Jar 


insures good things—perfect results. You Know the fruit or 
vegetables will keep because of the air-tight test (booklet ex- 
plains it). No danger of breaking the Weir enameled earthen- 
ware jar no matter how hot the fruit. No light getsin, therefore 
color and flavor is retained. Strawberries and colored fruits are 
preserved beautifully. 


Closes and Opens with a Lever 


Simple, easy, quick, and the jar is air-tight. The best 
grocers and crockery dealers se\| the Weir. 


If your dealer doesn't sell Weir jars, send us his name when you write J 
for our booklet which describes the air-tight test, tells about our jars and 
gives a lot of best preserving recipes. Write to-day. 


WEIR POTTERY COMPANY, 300 Main Street, Monmouth, Ill. 


Heinz the pickle man has just ordered 500,000 Weir Fars 
j i J 


Have You a Perfect Figure? 


The chiefest charm of woman's beauty is her form. Our 


AMERICAN W. BUST FORM 


fairly excels Nature in its adaptability to imperfect figures. Beauty of outline and a rounded 


plumpness to cheat natural deficiencies are $ 1 cS 0 to $ 5 e 0 0 


easily yours if you will avail yourself of the clever- 

est device of its kind ever offered to women. 
Our H. & H. PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS will give you ‘THAT 
MODEL SHAPE" which every well-dressed and smart-appearing 
woman seeks if Nature’s gifts have been illy bestowed upon her. 


They are adaptable to any SEU quickly and easily adjusted, worn with or without a corset—light as a 
feather, cool and comfortable. Inflated by a'breath to any desired size. Never to be detected by sight or touch 


61.50 a Pair. By Mail, 15 cents extra 
AMERICAN BUST FORM CO., 244A Sixth Ave. (near 16th St.) New York 






















Your dentist has already told youto use me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irrezular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
toholdit. This means much tocleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for “Tooth Truths. 





our free bookiet 









Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG, CO., 83 Pine St, Florence, Mass. 
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Crawford 


hoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50 


Oxfords will be worn more extensively than 
ever before. These cool, comfortable, fash- 
ionable shoes are shown in 61 styles in The 
Crawford. All new and choice—best ideas 
of New York, London and Paris custom 
boot makers. The best materials and most 


careful workmanship throughout. 
Plate Catalogue—15 rich 


FREE water-color sketches. 


" Crawtord Shoes are for sale at Crawford 
Stores in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and agencies everywhere, If not obtainable 
In your vicinity, we can fit you through our 
Mail Order Department. We send shoes 
anywhere in the United States and in its 
Dependencies, delivery charges prepaid, 
upon receipt of $3.75. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mall Order Dept., Room 39, 140 Duane Street 
New York City 



















Crawford Famous Art 













isa new Toilet 
Preparation 
that begs the courtesy of your attention and 
seeks your favor. Its special purpose is to 
Heal and Sweeten. \Vhen applied to the body 
or clothing it destroys and prevents the Odors 
of Perspiration, while it_also relieves Skin 
Inflammations, Chafing, Prickly Heat, Tired, 
Tender and Sore Feet, - . 

The use of Spiro Powder means cleanliness 
and comfort. It is a pure, white, harmless, 
odones antiseptic deodorizer that has no 
equal. 

tis sold on merit, and every box contains 

our guarantee that it will do all we claim for 
it, or money refunded. 


Price 25 Cents. 


All drug and department stores. If your drug- 
gist does not keep it, send price to us. 


Mat Orders 
bromptly filled. 


Write for FR EE sam- 
le. It is the hest Toilet 
owder made. 


SPIRO COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


ROSALIND Apyuster’ 



























_ Sq Perfectly Dressed <& The oueease s 
®:. ‘S, Without a Pin ar 4S — 

SOgs. vy ’ Pat ae ie 

ap “% oo" a @. The only device 

i None BELT oA BN that will absolute. 

\@. “A. ly hold a leather belt 

: eee’ securely in place with 

a V-shaped waist. Price, 

oxidized and nickel, 25 


cents; brass, 35 cents. 
\lso Rosalind Shirt-Waist 
Band and Skirt Supporter, 
a @ . } 


price 1 black and 





———— 








THE ROSALIND CO. 
Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y, 


BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 
DRESS CUTTING MACHINE 


with Dart Attachment. Up to date. Cuts all 
xarments, Ne figuring. Try itat your home for 





30 days. Lesson sheet FREE. Price $5.00. 
! ‘Mr. & Mrs. BLDDINGTON, Dept. F, CHICAGO. 
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DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINKS 
(Concluded ) 


fill the balance of the glass with plain 
soda, agitate it with a spoon and serve. 
A dash of acid phosphate brings out the 
fruity flavor more prominently, and the 
same may be said of all fruit juice sodas 
which do not contain cream. 

SPARKLING GINGER ALE.—Place 
about two ounces of simple syrup in a 
tall glass and add a teaspoonful of extract 
of Jamaica ginger and a few drops of ex- 
tract of lemon (if the ginger is extra strong 
use half the quantity); also add a dash of 
acid phosphate and ice chips; mix them a 
little with a spoon and fill the thin glass to 
its rim with plain soda water. 

ICE CREAM SODAS.—Vanilla, choco- 
late and coffee ice cream always work 
in well for this purpose, also the fruit ice 
creams, such as orange, pineapple, straw- 
berry, red raspberry and banana. To 
make a choice glass of ice cream soda, 
put about two ounces of vanilla syrup in- 
to a large, thin glass and add a bountiful 
supply of vanilla ice cream, at least half 
a glassful; open a cool bottle of plain 
soda or use a siphon, add a little of the 
soda at a time and mix it in thoroughly 
with a long-handled soda spoon; fill the 
glass to the top, stirring the while to in- 
corporate the ingredients well, then serve. 

All ice cream sodas are similarly made, 
and if the flavored syrups are not in read- 
iness use the plain or simple syrup. Some 
of the descriptions for serving soda water 
at home are given for one glass, but of 
course any number of glasses may be pre- 
pared after the same manner as given for 
a single glass. The directions give the 
idea as to proportions. 

Plain soda water may be purchased 
in bottles or siphons, and in case there 
are places where it cannot be found, the 
following method of producing carbonated 
water will be the next thing to it: 

Dissolve one ounce of citric acid crys- 
tals in one gallon of water and strain it 


| into a large bottle or stone jug for use, or 


into small bottles which can be kept ina 
refrigerator. To three-fourths of a glass- 
ful of this fruit-acid water add, when the 
prepared syrup is ready in another glass, 
about a quarter-teaspoonful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda and stir it quickly into the 


_acidified water. This will start an ebulli- 


tion. Then pour it into the glass con- 
taining syrup. 

Citric acid—sometimes called fruit acid 
—crystals are for sale at any drug store. 
This is the acid found principally in 
lemons, and it is harmless. Tincture of 
curcuma is a perfectly reliable vegetable 
yellow coloring. For orange and lemon 
extracts, if they cannot be purchased, 
procure half an ounce of either of the oils 
and add it to half a pint of alcohol and 
shake the bottle which contains the mix- 
ture until the oil is cut. It can be col- 
ored with curcuma if a lemon or orange 
color is wanted. Some persons run the 
extract through filtering paper to make it 
amber clear. In this condition it is styled 
extract of orange or lemon and may be 
used in the blood orange soda or bubbling 
lemon sour syrups. W. L. WRIGHT. 








A 
WOMAN’S 
IDEA 


2,798 years ago a Shunamite 
woman suggested to her husband 
the idea of the first boarding house 
in history. 


‘*The Prophet’s Chamber,’’ a delightful 
little story founded upon this fact, and first 

rinted in THE FOUR TRACK NEws for 

ay, later published as No. 15 of the Four- 
Track Series, and containing in addition to 
the story a list of 350 hotels and boarding 
houses, will prove of great interest, first, 
to every farmer’s wife in New York and 
New England; second, to every housewife 
in every city in New York and New Eng- 
land, for it brings home to each of them 
some truths that are of value to each and 
will well repay perusal. 





A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents 
in postage stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


FACTORY SALE OF 
LACE CURTAINS 


Save dealer’s profits 7°" 


dering 
direct from the manufacturers. Our hand- 
some new catalogue contains engraving? 
All grades of 
Nottingham, Renaissance, Brussels, 
Irish Point, Cable Net, Ete., enabling 
you to select AT HOME from a variety 
found only in great metropolitan stores 
We vill send curtains anywhere én appre 
ral withoutacentin advance. Examine 


f ninety-elx patterns 


them at home, and if found just as repre 
sented, THEN send us the price. 
to-lay for 1002 catalogue, FREE 
M. M. FLETCHER COMPANY, 


6S Madison Street, 


Write 


Chicago. 
The handsome Henaiasance 
Pattern full elze curtains 
here shown, per palr, ex- 
press prepaid, only 


51.40 


Perfect Form 
and Girdle 
Combined 


White and Drab Saiteen 
Price, $1.20. Sizes, 18 to 96 
Girdles, 93 cents 
AGENTS WANTED for 
the above and for our Custom- 

Made Corsets. 

BARCLEY CORSETS 
give perfect figures. Special 
patented features. Sell on 
sight. Write for terms and 
‘price list. 


Barcley Corset Co. 


334 Mulberry St. 
Newark, N. J. 


~ 


BEST FACILITIES fer procuring 
U.S. and Foretren Patents. 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Consultation and advice with- 


ATENT 


out charge. 60-page Book on Patents sent free. Good patents 


negotiate!. STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








an are OE 


SORE EYES 


usr 





HUMAN 


THE 
WABASH 


Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 


Ohbservation-Cafte and Chair Cars com- 


pose its trains. 


TO THE 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKES 
AND SEA 


THE COOL 
NORTHERN 
ROUTE 


Apply to nearest ticket ivent for 


or write to 


rates and information, 


Gen'l Passenger and Ticket 
, St. Lou Mo. 


Cc: 5. CRANE, 


, 





The latest Sinsitiarinadtion i \napndeny 
which can be used as a covering for gray 
hair, or take the place of the old-fashioned 
wiz. Made of natural curly halr. 
Price, 8 and up, according to shade 
i M8, 22 in. 
Pr o8., 24 le. e e * e 
3 O8e, 26 in oe 8 e© e @ 





$10.00. 


Othersupto. . 
First Quality (MAIR SWITCHES: 


$1.00 
1.50 


13 os., 1% Ia. e . « e 
Zos., 2Bin. . 2. 2 « 


Gray. Blonde and peculiar shades, 25 to 100 per cent. extra. 

All Switches made from Finest French Cut Halr, Natural Color 
and Guaranteed Not to Fade. Short stem. Send sample of halr and 
size wanted. We will match perfectly In color and send to you 
prepaid, on approval, by mall or expres... Tf entirely satisfactory, 
remit cost, otherwise return to us. Something entirely new ina 
Stemlens Switeh, made ona ring foundation, which does away with 
the top and stems. Naturally wavy, 22 in. bong, 83.003 others from 
$8.00 te 815.00. The swellest thins shown in Hair Switches. 
For RELIABILITY we refer sou to | Wlustrated journal with in«tructions 
Des and Braarearnget'a of per cent | pertaining to the latest «tvles in Halr- 
Discount allowed for cash [a advance. | dreedog, sent on recelpt of Ife. postage. 

Switches made of your own combings, 31.00 fm advance. 
Send for lange illustrated catalogue -iteests you nothing. 
PARISIAN HAIR €0., 162 STATE ST. (Sth door, CHICAGO, TLE 











Tilt Ii? 


TLE ONES 







Infants’ Outfit §$ 69 
23 Pieces 


Everything for Babies and Children. 
3 cents for SPRING and 
SUMMER CATALOGUE. 

No. 645 D—" Bishop”’ slip, 
good quality Lone cloth, hem- 
stitched band and ruffle in 
neck and sleeves and hem- 
stitched skirt, 50 cents. By 
mail 5cents extra for postage. 

637 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, TLL. 


Daal EYEWATER 


es 


Send 
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THE GAME OF 
PING PONG 


felsTeisyols) 






DY pong is briefly described by its 
alternative name, table-tennis. It is 
in reality lawn tennis in miniature, with 
some variations. It can be played on an 
ordinary dinner table, across which a net 
supported by movable posts must be 
stretched. The instrument of propulsion 
is much the same as a tennis racket but 
smaller, and is covered with a single 
piece of vellum, tightly stretched like a 
drumhead. Wooden rackets are coming 
into favor, the roughened, sometimes 
sandpapered surface which they have 
enabling the player to “cut” the ball 
in such a way as to make a return of it 
very difficult. The ball is hollow and 
made of celluloid. It is as lively as a 
rubber one and so light that it will not 
break glass. Sometimes gut-string rack- 
ets are used and then cloth-covered cellu- 
loid balls are preferred. 

The scoring for single games is the 
same as for lawn tennis; vzz., 15-30-40- 
deuce-advantage-game. In this the win- 
ning of six games, with the lead of two 
games, makes a set. 

But there is also a continuous game, 
usually of 20 points, in which the service 
changes at every 5 points. For instance: 
when the server has counted 2 and the 
striker 3 points, service changes; it 
changes again when the combined score 
counts 10, and soon. If 18 is considered 
deuce the player first getting five points 
wins the game, the service changing with 
each point. If 19 is deuce, the player 
first getting 3 points wins. At continuous 
ping pong the winning of two out of three 
games makes a set. 

The game may be played by two, 
three or four persons, but is best adapted 
for two—the server, who leads off, and 
the striker, and the service changes at 
the end of each game. Occasionally four 
persons play the game but with only 
two rackets, which the partners use alter- 
nately. 

Overhand playing is not allowed in 
serving, and a point is lost whenever this 
is indulged in. 

The server must stand well clear of 
the table when playing the first ball, and 
in the action of serving the racket must 
not reach over the table. When the ball 
is served and fails to go over the net 
properly, a point is lost to the server. 

If the ball should strike the top of the 
net and roll over, it is a “let ball” and 
the server is entitled to another play; if, 
however, this is done a second time, a 
point is lost to the server. A ball strik- 
ing the net and not getting over, of course 
counts against the server. Volleying is 
not permitted, and a ball must strike the 
table or it cannot be played; if it strikes 
any object before striking the table it 
counts against the server; if it is not 
struck at the first bound it counts against 
the striker. 
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Straight 
Piano Talk 


A good Piano is a first-class investment as 
well as a means of culture and pleasure. There 


is no article manufactured that will give as large 
a return for the money invested. Granting 
this to be true, what piano will be sought after 
by those who wish to buy an instrument at a 
fair price? It must have not only a good tone 
but a pretty case, and as you do not buy one 
every day, it must be built to stand years of use. 


THE 


Emerson Piano 


fulfils these conditions. It is handsome in its 
exterior appearance, musical in its tone quali- 
ties, and the price at which it sells brings it 
within the resources of persons of moderate 
means. As to its wearing qualities, its many 
years before the public (almost sixty) have dem- 
onstrated them, while the number sold (over 
76,000) proves its great popularity. It has 
every point to recommend it to the prudent 
buyer. Sold on easy terms anywhere in the 
United States. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Bloch Go=-Cart 


Send for book 
about the wonder- 
ful go-cart that al- 
most runs itself, is 
the best built, hand- 
somest and most 
easily adjustable. 

It brings a new 
happiness to babies 
and mothers. 


Invalids 


Comfort for you, indoors and out- 
doors. Stationary or 
rolling chairsof the best 
sort at two-thirds usual 
prices. Send for book. 











We pay freight on go-carts, haby 
carriaves and invalid chairs every- 
where in the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden, __ Philadelphia 





Vaaalle\e aE 
at ea Be a 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE MAKERS OF THE 

Nan orci Wars 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
SEND ©¢ FOR MAILING TO 


DAVEY at OUR 





Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 


Quickly cure Leg Swellings, Varicose | 
Veins, Ulcers, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 

We weave them to your measure, of new elastic 
(made by us), and sell and ship direct from the 
looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stockings are peculiar in this— 
they FIT and WEAR WELL. 
Send for Catalogue with directions for self- 


measu ring, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDRLL CO., 27 Aliey Block, LYNN, MASS. 
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Mennen’s 


BORATED TALCUM 






TRADE-MARK 


This portrait of the inventor 
on the cover of every box. 





At the Mountains 


Avoid chafing; tender, aching feet. 
MENNEN'S prevents and refreshes. 
Non-irritant, allays inflammation. 


By the Sea Shore 


Take MENNEN'S with you. Salt 
water is aptto imitate tender skins. 
Sunburn loses tts terrors with MEN- 
NEN'S at hand. 


On the Ocean Voyage 


Ocean breezes invigorate, but 
play havoc with delicate faces. 
MENNEN'S protects and prevents. 


On the Toilet Table 


Its delicate perfume and deodorant 
propertics make MENNEN'S indts- 
pensable to the woman of refinement. 


In Baby’s Hamper 


Its absolute punty and antiseptic prop- 
erties make MENNEN'S invaluable 
for use in the nursery. Made of 
refined talcum, boracic acid, and 
other healing ingredients. 


For Quality and Purity 
there is only Mennen's 


25 Cents Everywhere or by 
Mail. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
16 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 












Toilet Powder 


AISING 





THE DELINEATOR 


[MUSHROOM CULTURE Zr AMATEURS z 


WARD MAC LEOD 





[FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS, 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 


WHEN A 


REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. 
ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR. } 


MUSHROOMS AC. 
cording to the methods usually 
prescribed—that is, in specially 
arranged houses or greenhouses— 
is practicable only for the profes- 

' sional gardener or the amateur who grows 

_his crops with professional assistance. 

Correspondence has revealed quite an 

interest in this branch of horticulture, 

and many will be glad to know that 
mushrooms may be successfully grown in 
| stables, cellars—including outdoor cellars 
or “caves”—and buildings that may be 

darkened and kept at a temperature rang- 

ing from 45° to 65°, with no artificial 
heat. The best temperature is from 55° 

' to 60°, with the air slightly moist. Under 

these favorable conditions mushrooms will 
| usually appear in a month or six weeks. 

Root cellars or caves will serve for grow- 

ing them in Winter, or an ordinary cellar 
| if the compost is properly prepared bhe- 

fore the beds are made. When mush- 
| rooms are grown in the lowest tempera- 

ture mentioned, it is essential to success 
| that the place be dry. 

FIRST PREPARATIONS.- More failures 
are traced to using poor or improperly 

_ prepared manure than any other cause. 

' Avoid mixtures, as from cow, horse and 

sheep stable. Beds so prepared are liable 
to generate heat the second time, ruin- 
ing the crop. Procure fresh horse manure 
in quantities not less than a generous 
wheelbarrow load. Shake out the coarse 
straw, then thoroughly mix one part of 
either new or garden mould with four of 
the manure, adding the soil and mixing 

i as gathered. Place in heaps (under a 

shed secure from rain), turning it over 
each day to prevent its heating, until 
enough is collected. The whole mass 
| should be kept very damp. Water should 
be added if necessary but not enough to 
make the manure so wet that water may 
be easily pressed from it. Turn it over at 
: least three times a week to keep it from 
' “burning,” and oftener if necessary. Test 
occasionally with a thermometer, and 
when the temperature falls to 115" it is 
ready for the beds. 

MAKING THE BEDS.—If the beds are 
made in a cold cellar and no artifictal 
heat is to be employed, box beds should 
be used. Make the sides twenty inches 
high by nailing together on edge two ten- 
inch boards. Four feet is a convenient 
width for gathering the crop, with any 
length desired. A bed of this height may 
be covered when the cellar becomes too 
cold without damage to the mushrooms. 
Place a layer of the manure four inches 











deep on the cellar floor and beat it down 
firm with a mallet ora brick. Proceed 
in this way with successive layers until 
the bed is ten inches deep in cellars 
where artificial heat 1s to be employed 
if necessary, and sixteen inches deep in 
cold cellars. Examine the bed every day 
and see that the temperature does not 
rise above 125°. It will sometimes go 
even higher, reaching a fiery heat. In 
this case make holes all over the bed 
with a heavy stick—an old spade handle 
is handy—allowing the steam to escape: 
when the heat falls, these holes should be 
rammed full of fine manure. The heat 
is tested by running a blunt stick down 
three inches and thrusting a thermometer 
into the hole as soon as the stick is with- 
drawn. When the heat at the depth of 
three inches below the surface has fallen 
to 0“ it 1s ready for spawning, even 
though the heat in the middle of the bed 
may be 100°. 

SPAWNING. There are two kinds of 
spawn, the English and the French. 
The English comes in bricks and is 
considered the better, as the beds con- 
tinue in bearing longer. Break the 
bricks into pieces about the size of a 
hen’s egg or an inch and one-half by two. 
A brick will make sixteen pieces. Lay 
these about eight inches apart each way 
over the bed. Then make holes with a 
sharp stick, inserting the pieces at a depth 
that will permit covering with an inch or 
an inch and a half of soil, covering with 
the soil of the bed as you go. When 
finished, firm the whole hed with the 
back of a spade. 

soiting. This is done in from eight 
to ten days, sometimes even twelve days 
after spawning. Never soil until the 
temperature falls to 85°. If it is done 
before, the steam arising from the ma- 
nure will be prevented from passing off, 
resulting in rotting of the spawn. Test 
the bed daily and soil when the tempera- 
ture is right. Any garden soil will an- 
swer, made rather fine by being run 
through a half-inch sieve. Spread a 
two-inch layer over the bec and beat it 
firm with a spade. Again, if it is found 
that the temperature of a bed is falling 
too fast, running down to SO", perhaps 
wo", on the third or fourth day = after 
spawning, it should be soiled at once. 
This part of the work is not so mucha 
matterof time as of conditions. As soon 
as the soiling is done, give the bed a thin 
covering of hay, doubling it as the tem- 
perature declines. 

WATERING. —I-xamine the bed every 


week from the time of spawning until 
bearing and never allow it to become 
dry. This will hardly happen if the ma- 
nure was of the proper moisture when 
packed. The spawn will not “run” in 
a dry bed, while one well spawned and 
tended will become a perfect network of 
white, thready material, termed mycelium. 
If the surface of the bed becomes dry 
give it a good watering, penetrating at 
least two inches but not drenching the 
bed. It is a good plan to give a water- 
ing six weeks from the time of spawn- 
ing—if the surface be dry—just before 
the mushrooms appear. Use a watering 
pot with a sprinkler, and water at a tem- 
perature of from ninety-five to one hun- 
dred dezrees. The small mushrooms are 
apt to damp off if the bed is watered 
after they appear. 

GATHERING.—In from. six to eight 
weeks, under favorable conditions, the 
mushrooms appear. All depends upon 
temperature and moisture. In gathering 
them, draw them out with a twist so as 
not to disturb the small ones in the 
clump, afterward filling the holes made 
with fine fresh soil. When the first 
crop is gathered, occupying three or four 
weeks, give the bed a half-inch dressing 
of fresh soil, firming it with a spade and 
following it with a watering at %°. If 
this last layer of soil is mixed half-and- 
half with dry, crumbled manure from the 
cow stable, the crop will be much heavier. 
The same bed often gives three and four 
crops. Beginners need not become dis- 
heartened if the crop does not appear at 
the average time prescribed. A profes- 
sional grower reports a heavy crop ap- 
pearing after four months of waiting from 
the spawning time. 


By the first of July the plants should 
be shifted into the size in which they 
are to bloom—ten or 

twelve inch, according 


CHRYSAN- , eer: 

to the habit or sturdi- 
THEMUMS FOR ; 

JULY. ness of the plant; the 


smaller size is prefer- 
able if it promises to 
meet the demand for root room. All 
dwarfed and spindling growths should 
now be removed. Select from the strong- 
est) growers the desired number of 
branches and allow them to grow un- 
checked. Suckers appearing from the 
roots should be removed as fast as they 
appear, for if allowed to grow they sap 
the strength of the main plant and rob 
the coming flowers of their sustenance. 
All buds appearing from the time the 
plants are first started, on up to the first 
of August or the middle of the month at 
latest, should be pinched out. During 
this month, if the pots stand in an exposed 
position, the flowers will, be much finer if 
the plants are shaded during the hottest 
part of the day. This is essential in lo- 
cations subject to hot sunshine, and espe- 
cially in the Southern States. A post 
placed at each of the four corners of the 
group, with a stretch of canvas secured 
to them, answers the purpose well and 
forms a good protection during the driv- 
ing rains. 
WATERING. —Give water as the plants 
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need it, be it three or four times a day, 
as is often the case in the hottest weather. 
As the pots become filled with roots, the 
plants should be showered at least twice 
a day on hot, burning days. In no other 
way can fine foliage be produced and re- 
tained. A plant with its stem devoid of 


foliage has lost much of its beauty.: 


Shade at midday, with copious shower- 
ing in an airy location, makes the chry- 
santhemum. This is imperative. If the 
plants get a few dryings, the shoots be- 
come tough and wiry and the flowers 
dwarfed and calyx-bound, the collection 
not worth the handling. 


Many fine plants will succumb to 
drouth and heat during this month with- 


out due _ attention. 

wien Keep the soil well 
HELPS FOR ee avout them 
JULY. to induce a vigorous 


growth and remove all 

flowers as soon as they 
begin, to fade. This latter practice in- 
duces freedom in flowering and is espe- 
cally true of sweet peas, everblooming 
roses and hollyhocks. The latter become 
really unsightly without this attention, 
since the browned flowers cling persist- 
ently to the stem, followed later by the 
large seed capsules which sap the vigor 
of the plant. 

A substantial mulch at this season is a 
great time and labor saver, keeping down 
weeds without hoeing, and at the same 
time keeping the plant roots cool and 
moist. Lawn clippings make a fine 
mulch and are not so unsightly as stable 
litter and kindred rubbish. Sweet peas, 
roses, dahlias and cannas, all are espe- 
cially benefited, yielding large crops of 
flowers. Dahlias require abundant wat- 
ering. Soak canna beds _ thoroughly. 
They are semi-aquatic in their demands 
and respond well to this treatment. Cut 
away the old blooming stalks in canna 
beds, to encourage new growth. Calad- 
iums must be freely watered, and their 
old leaves should be removed as fast as 
they become faded. Azaleas in sheltered 
places must not be permitted to dry out 
at the roots, or the buds will fail to form, 
resulting in a loss of the flower crop. 
Watch asters closely, and if aphis attack 
them dust well with Persian insect 
powder, first showering the plants freely 
and reaching both sides of the leaves. If 
they attack the roots, as shown by the 
plants’ wilting and browning, dig down to 
them carefully and soak with strong. to- 
bacco tea. The foliage may be showered 
with strong tobacco tea also as a remedy 
for aphis. Palms are better kept in airy, 
half-shaded places, with frequent shower- 
ings and waterings. It is a difficult 
matter to over-water a thrifty palm in 
well-drained soil and in the open air. 
They should have a little weak fertilizer 
also unless the soil in which they are 
growing is fresh and rich. They require 
it also if the pot in which they are grow- 
ing is well filled with roots. Watch for 
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“and give description of what you 


| 61 Temple Place, BOSTON 
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COTAS: 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down collars 
are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mall, 80e. Send 6c. in nee 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston. 


Very 


Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 
Nothing more beautiful than 
oth, fla aT gem akin. 
e not so are made so, those 
! y so are kept so, when 
Nature he assisted by this 
Highly Endorsed Skin Food 
ternhardt, the “divine Sarah,” 
f Milk Weed ees 
urvelously good for the 
wuplesien. It remove 
spots from the face." 

At Druggists or by, mall, 50 
cents a jar Send Stamp for 
Sample and Booklet. 
Frederick F, Ingram & Co. 
50 Tenth St,, Detroit, Mich. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
24 YEARS THE STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE. 













Catalogue 


( 16 West 23d St. 
/ 155-157 Broadway 
54 Fulton St. 
230-82 Boylston St. 
924 ( ‘he stout St. 
82 State St. 





New York: 
Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Phila.: 
Chicago: 
Agenc cles in tall princ ipal Cities. 








Newest Creations 


Exquisite coiffures, stylish pompa- 
dours ; the very latest curls, waves, ( 
switches, teupees, etc. Medina’s "3a 
hair goods are all made from the fin. '& 

est French cut, human hair. No Chi- 
nese hair, or hair of second quality. 


Write for Catalogue 


want, with sample of shade desired. 
All goods sent on approval; if-sat- 
isfactory, remit; otherwise return 
the goods. 


JOHN MEDINA 


(Established [833) 


scale and rout it as soon as found. Sponge , — 


the leaves and scrub the stems with soap- 
suds, using a good white soap with no 
free alkali. A stiff brush may be used 


$3.00 SH, ELASTIC STOCKING 


Dace 
Trussce, Abdominal Supporters, Ete. 


FLAVELL'S, 1005 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPOOL SILK 


One of the secrets of the superiority of Corticelli 
Silk over all other makes is because nothing but 
the choicest selected and best long fiber Corticelli 
raw silk is used in its manufacture. The result is 
a perfectly even, smooth, and round silk thread of 
great strength. As Corticelli costs YOU no more 
than poor silk, why don’t you buy it? 

CORLICELL I \SiLK MILtLs: 
22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 





“THE SAHLIN” 
Cultivates Naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


The garment identified by having 
no hook clasps, no laces, no 
strings, no heavy steels. The gen 
uine has the name *Sahlin”’ stamp 
ed on every garment. No corset 


s, no 
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July 26, ( ny, ‘, 
1898 \ 
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P. SA M | id = 
WERFECT FOR™ \ a 
CORSET COMBINED! | 
Write for free catalogue, containing in \ : | Sees 
teresting literature, ‘*‘ How to Wear a \ ; 1 
Corset Every form guaranteed. Price ' 
$1.00 und $1.50 If your dealer hasnt 
them, order direct, giving bust and 
waist measure, and length of waist un \ } 
der arm. Add 18 cents for postage. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 45 Fulton St., Chicago, IIs. 
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[THE NOTTAHOOK)ry 
° Universal iy / 
. Garment Fastener i He 





Don’t be hook and 
eyed, pinned or buttoned. Use 
Nottahook and feel securely dressed. 


A garment fastened with Nottahook 
stays closed until you unfasten it. 













¢sell NOTTAHOOK r 
med rece ‘ for these 


THE NOTAHOOK CoO. 


cpepad Kroadway, New Vork 
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SO-NO-MOR . 
. 
Dress Shield Clasps 7 A 
Fasten shields without sewing. Re- 4 : 
moved atwill, smadlananneyance . 
cloazsn |. \ 
Plated 25e, Sol Silver Gc per set of four— foreach shield. 


to wearer. One set serves all dresses, 
BEESE SPECIALTY MEG. CO., 6483 Kimbark Avery Chicago, i. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING 
(Concluded ) 


on the leaf ribs also. On badly infested 
plants it Is sometimes necessary to use 
firtree-oil soap as a speedier method of 
removal. 

Shower oleanders every evening and 
keep them continually soaked with water. 
They cannot be over-watered in open air 
positions during their growing season, 
if drainage is provided. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. W. C.:—Clip the lawn twice a 
week. Ina wet season it is often necessary 
to clip three times a week. It is much easier 
mowing than when the grass is allowed to 

row to several inches, besides giving the 
awn the smooth, velvety appearance so de- 
sirable. If the lawn mower is oiled every 
time it is used and kept under shelter at other 
times, it will run far more easily. A garden 
rake is an injury to the lawn. 


AMATEUR :—Seeds of ginerarias, calceola- 
rias, Primula obconica and other primulas 
‘may be sown in this month for Winter flow- 
ering. Sow in light soil, finely sifted. Apply 
water with a fine spray to avoid washing out 
the tiny plants. Minute directions on grow- 
ing rare plants from seed are found in “ Prac- 
tical Gardening,” in THE DELINEATOR for 
March, 1901. If aphis are found on the foll- 
age to any extent, immerse the plant in to- 
bacco tea, for it Is an essential to success 
that they do not gain a foothold after the 
slants have been grown along in pots. If the 
leaves and stems of tobacco are spread over 
_the soil, green fly is not apt to trouble. 


SAME SUBSCRIBER :—Heliotrope, scarlet 
salvia and lantanas may be propagated now 
from cuttings for Winter Rlcomine Keep 
all buds pinched off plants designed for the 
Winter window garden. 


INTERESTED BEGINNER :—Carnations may 
be propagated from seed, but many fail to 
germinate. Carnation seed is expensive. Side 
shoots taken from strong, healthy planis in 
Spring are best for cuttings. (With a sharp 
knife make a clean cut, taking slips from 
three to four inches long. Filla box three 
or four inches deep with clean, coarse sand. 
Insert the cuttings, pressing the soil firmly 
around each one, and give water to saturate 
but not render sloppy. Place near the glass, 
in direct sunshine, and do not allow to dr 
out. Plant in loose, fibrous soil soon as rooted. 
In window culture they may be placed at once 
in soil, under an_ inverted oaks, watered 
lightly. They may be layered in open ground. 
Make a cut half way through the stem. start- 
ing just below the third joint and stripping 
off the leaves the remainder of the way. 
Firm this slit or tongue well in the soil, peg- 
ging it down well at this point and covering 
the joint with moist soil. In from four to six 
weeks there will be a strong clump of roots, 
when the young plant may be cut loose. 
There are several causes for leaves drying u 
near the root. A drying out of the roots will 
cause it, or red spider, an attendant of this 
condition. 


SUBSCRIBER :—The care of palms, Lutania 
RBorbhonica and Preentx Canartensts is like 
that of palms in general except that those 
named represent two of the hardiest of the 
palm family and least affected by uncongen- 
lal surroundings. Palms require deep rather 
than wide pots, with Hberal allowance for 
root room and about two inches of drainage 
material in the bottom. Equal parts of rich 
garden loam, rotted sod and coarse sand make 
a strong soil for palms. Do not keep very 
wet. When the top soil looks dry, give suf- 
ficient tepid water to soak the entire ball of 
earth and not again until thus indicated. 
Sponge the leaves on both sides frequently. 
and occasionally with soapy water, rinsing 
immediately with clear. A shaded place on 
a plazza, in Summer, is better. The care 
of palms appeared in complete detail in Tir 
DELINEATOR for June, 1900, 


A Trip to 
Colorado at 
Small Cost 


During June, July and August we 
are going to sell Colorado round trip 
tourist tickets at less than half fare. 
$25 from Chicago, $21 from St. Louis, 
and from the east through tickets 
will be sold on about the same basis. 

Send for a copy of our Colorado 
handbook whicls tells all about the 
yrices for board at the different 
1otels, boarding houses and ranches; 
gives the names and addresses of 
oroprietors, information about the 
1unting and fishing, guides, livery, 
etc. No charge, and with the book 
I will send a circular telling about 
the ticket rates and train service. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Ry.,209AdamsSt.,Chicago. 
17 
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TRIAL 
FREE 


A delightful, certain 
and quick remedy for 
the peculiar ailments 
of women and girls. 

Helpful to all 
women (not bedfast) 
whose health or 
strength 1s not 

Makes work 
and walking a 
Simple 


rood, 

casy 
pleasure 

Absolutely 

both thin and stout people of any size 

Worn with or without corset. 


trated book might save 


comfortable. Adjust- 


you hundreds 
rs and years of health. Write for it to-day. 


nailed FREI Address: 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 


HOWARD C. RASH, Mer., 
Snlina, Kansas. 


with full particulars. 


Box 157, 








purchased of us 
one in U.S 


Ze TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 






We ship on approval to any 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & "01 Models, best makes, $7 to $1 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
‘ é ind models, good as new, B88 


zs (,rent / : oe Sale at 
iif {actor cst lires, eq fipment, and 
I kind . regular price 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
n every town ¢t ride and exhibit sample 


My? ry e! Awe nt make money fast. 

A KICYCLE FREE distributing cat- 
\ ues In vour town herve al once for 
| wents'’ net ] our speelal offer. 
eS MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 24K, Chicago, UL 


FAGGOTING: 
THE NEW STITCH! 


The Reautifying of a Dress by additional Fancy Stitches 
and Embroidery is now exceedingly fashionable. Open 
work done by the necdle formerly called‘ Herring- 
boning and more recently “* Faggoting ’’—is one of the 
many forms of embellishment. All such methods are 
fully described and iustrated in SstockiIng AND Fancy 
Siricttes. Price, cents. By mail, 20 cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wheel Chairs 


And other Invalids' Goods. 


t price ind 
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We make the DEST of all, 
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- Tiny little maids no longer have the 
exclusive right to the sunbonnet, for older 
wcarers have included it in the Summer 
outfit, for use in outdoor sports, especially 
tennis, croquet and golf. For wear at 
the sea-shore it will undoubtedly become 
popular for children as well as for their 
elders, and there can be found no more 
picturesque and at the same time prac- 
tical accompaniment to the Summer 
gcwn made of linen, zephyr or dainty 
lawn, the bon- 
net in some 
instances 
matching the 
dress. Piqué, 
linen both 
white and 
colored, deli- 
cately fig- 
ured dimity, 
lawn and ba- 
tiste are the 
materials 
best — suited 
to construct 
these dainty 
affairs, and 


7 \ 
trimming \ 
may be pro- 4256 
vided in fine em- ee Sam 
broideries and laces, AY 


the latter including 
Valenciennes, Tor- HIN 
chon, point de Paris \ we 
and Mechlin; bead- aa 
ing run with colored 
ribbons may also be 
used. Hand = em- 
broidery done — in 
white, delicate blue, 
pink or heliotrope on 
a plain white mate- 
rial will be pretty 
and in accordance 
with the season’s 
fancy for everything mm \\ | 
embroidered. The 
woman who is clever 
with her needle may 
easily make — these 
pretty sunbonnets, 
and may add original touches as her 
taste dictates. Plaits, tucks and shirring 
form some of the most attractive decora- 
tive effects when sheer, soft fabrics are 
selected while dainty wash braids are 
applied on heavier goods such as pique, 
duck and linen. Indeed, there is no 
limit to the possibilities in beautifying 
these bonnets, and one may provide a 
number without fear of duplication. The 
following illustrations and = suggestions 
will prove helpful to those who intend to 
include this charming style of headgear 
in the Summer outfit. 

4256.—This one-piece bonnet 1s es- 
pecially appropriate for golfing and is 
known as the Maud Muller bonnet. It 
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can be opened for laundering and is 
altogether one of the 
models shown. 
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and the pattern costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
Piqué would develop admirably by 
this design, and the edges might be 
finished with Hamburg embroidery 
or scolloped and buttonhole-stitched 
in white or some delicate color. 
Piqué-covered — but- 
tons are used. 

la- 
dies’ bonnet here il- 

lustrated is especially 

oS pretty made in white 
Ros linen stitched with 
AWE) black or a dainty 
. shade of pink or 
»Y blue, the embroid- 
Y ered edging carrying 
out the same color 
scheme. It is called 
the “Granny bon- 
net.” The bow at 
the back, where ful- 
ness is allowed, may 
be of the material 
‘or of ribbon, while 


most practical 
It is intended for ladies, 
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,THOMSONS | 
GLOVE-FITTING | 
MILITANT” |: 


VENTILATING 


“The Queen of Summer Corsets” 


Has held its 


own against all 
competition for the past thirty 
five years. The only genuine 
“Ventilating” Corset in the 
newest straight-front style. 


AAA Ay AyAyAyAyAyAy MAA yA Ay yy 444A eee ees ste e ~ 


All the Leading Stores Sell Them 


Artistic Catalogue mailed on request 


Sole Manufacturers 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 





ELASTIC | 
Abdominal Supporters 
and Elastic Stockings 


BY MAIL 
a ps Abdominal Supporters 
3 ay are recommended by physic- 
a | gist ians and surgeons to be worn 
. after surgical operations or 

iy forcorpulency. Price $3.75 
XY andup. Elastic Stockings area blessing. 
in fact. a necessity toall who have Varicose Veins. 
Price $1.45 and up. 

By our system you can be equally well suited — | 
whether you live three miles or 3,000 miles 
away. Fuirstget our illustrated catalogue (free) 
of everything in elastic goods, with self-mcas- 
urement blanks enclosed, and see for yourself 
our styles and prices. 

Remember that we make the goods from 
pure and fresh materials to your own measure, 
and sell them to you at prices, quality con- 
sidered, that cannot be beaten. 

You muy not need our goods to-day, Out 
gel or catalogue (sree) ot readiness. 


FRANK W. GORSE CO., 45 Hunnewell Street 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
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KIMSEY’ 


Produces ‘WO CUTTING, 
Most ‘Ai |Z 
Stylish 

** Dip 
Froat’”’ or 
** Straight 
Front’’ 
Figure. 


IMPROVED WAIST 
LENGTHENER 


TZ 
aiia 
















The hall-mark of the 
gowned woman. More 
sey's'’ sold last year 
others put together. 
tions to the old style ome in ¥ 
‘‘ Kimsey'’s Improved."' Any de 
sired length can be obt 
instantly; any 
open back or front: any 
No alterations to waist or 
paid for 25c,—stamps or 
back if not satisfied. 


AGENTS — Kimsey's Improved 


Vaist Lengthener 
Kimsey’s “ Besty et” Skirt Supporter ver 
best sellers they in handle Write for tern 


THE KIMSEY MFG. CO. 
3943 Market Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOW 


smartly 
‘' Kim- 
than all 
A}| objec 


ove; 


Lined 
style waist worn, 
stvle belt 
skirt. Post- 
ilver. Money 





Ask for the Genuine and 
I 6 
nsist 
On seeing the perforation 
@ e® ee e ecco eee 2000 © ee@ 
@ 08 oc ag e e ee ee @ e 
eeee tees See Sees See CSS 
SSS oS el Sue 


Every three yards on the Selvedge 


MAGIC TUCKER 


IMPROVED 


MOST WONDERFUL INVENTION 


Tucks Velvets, Silks, Lawas, Woolens, 
without creasing, basting or measuring 


Width of tuck and space between perfectly even and uni- 
form. Guaranteed to fit all machines and to give perfect satis. 
faction. Makes smallest pin-tucks as well as large tucks. 
TWENTY THOUSAND SOLD '° leading dressmakers 
ee ee al (parts: of the 
country during past few months. 


“Send another gross Mazic Improved Tuckers. Thi fa moat satlefactory 
attachment that we have cyver handled.” WILSON & CULLIER. 
Joppens amp Revaiteae of SEwinu Mac Hines any Scppiiks, Deavaen, Cow. 


“ Send half dozen Magic Improved Tuckers at once. Have never used any- 
thing as satisfactury." MISS S. M VAN COURT, 
Darsswanino Dert., Boston Stors, Davenpurt, Iowa. 
We have thousands of like testimonials on file. Agents 
Wanted in every Town; liberal terms. Secure best 
seller ever put on market. Millions will be sold. Simple, 
durable, speedy ; does not break or get out of order. 
Tucker Malled on recelpt of 81.00. 
This Tucker tofit Automatic Machine, $1.25. 


MAGIC TUCKER CO., 40 Glena Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GOLD MEDAL AT BUFFALO anp 


Highest awards ato Party 





all systems gn thre tor lf. 


Dressmaking Simplified. 


Over 
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PrHE McecDOWELL CQO.,, Dept. A, 6 W. Lith St., NEW YORK. 
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SOME PRETTY SUNBONNETS 
(Continued ) 


the strings which tie under the chin 
should correspond. The price of the 
pattern used for shaping this quaint 
bonnet is 7d. or 15 cents. 

1795.—This_ picturesque bonnet is 
suitable for golf, tennis, garden or veranda 
wear, and the pattern price is 5d. or 10 
cents. White or some dainty colored’ 





' 


4010 


lawn or dimity would be pleasing by the 
design, with the ruche, which finishes 
the front edge, of mull in a contrasting 
shade, while the strings might correspond. 
4492.—A charming little bonnet is 
represented here made of chambray, with 
cord tucks for the simple ornamentation. 
The crown is full, and the edge is in 
narrow frill effect. The curtain is gathered 
at the top in a frill, while the front is 
ornamented with the cord tucks. Ties 
of white would be attractive on a bonnet 
made of a delicately 
colored fabric. The 
price of the pattern 
used in this instance is 
7d. or 15 cents. 
4010.—The especial 
feature of this misses’ 
bonnet is the slatted 
front. Linen,  batiste 
and lawn are alike suit- 
able for the mode, and 
lace or embroidered 
edging and_ insertion 
may provide the decora- 
tion. The pattern costs 
dd. or 10 cents. 
4006.—*“ The May- 


7617 





+ 


flower” is the name given this attractive 
shape, which is fashioned from pale-pink 
chambray, with nainsook insertion and 
edging for trimming. ‘The front is slat- 
ted, and -the insertion is arranged over it 
alternating with strips of the material. 
The edges of the bonnet are frilled, and 
ties of the material are bowed under the 
chin. Any preferred material or color 
may be selected. The price of the pat- 
tern is 5d. or 10 cents. 

7617,.—This sunbonnet is in poke shape 
and is sometimes called the «* Martha 
Washington bonnet.” The crown is full 
and rises ina puff effect over the front, 
which is plain, while the curtain flares in 
folds from the lower edge, being drawn in 
closely. Dimity having a white ground 
with a Dresden pattern would be charm- 
ing made by this design, with “Torchon, 
Medici or point de Paris lace for a finish 
and wash ribbon in a shade to match the 

















predominating tone in 
the material for the bow 
and ties. The price of 
the pattern for this pret- 
ty model is 7d. or lo 


cents. 
9256.—This quaint 
little bonnet, distin- 


guished by the scoop- 
shaped front, is called 
the “ Greenaway poke- 
bonnet” and is very 
attractive for a_ tiny 
maid. The pattern em- 
ployed in this instance 
costs 5d. or 10 cents. 
Pale-blue or pink dimity 
or white lawn would de- 
veiop the bonnet charmingly. A’ ruch- 
ing of white lawn or organdy or a frill 
of lace might be used to edge the front, 
while the ties might be of organdy, 
lawn or ribbon, with a bow to match dis- 
posed at the top against the crown where 
it rises above the front. 

Much originality is displayed in these 
jaunty articles of headgear and pretty 
etfects are wrought in the fashionable 
colors. <A brilliant rose-pink is exceed- 
ingly becoming to a brunette, and a gener- 
ous use of lace achieves charming results, 
Turkey-red cotton is especially smart for 
bonnets tor country or seaside wear. 


AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


SERIAL STORY 
WILL SHORTLY 
BEGIN IN THE 
DELINEATOR and 
RUN THROUGH 
THE WINTER 
NUMBERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE-- A LOVE 
STORY OF BONNIE 
PRINCE CHARLIE’S 
TIME, ENTITLED 


THYRA VARRICK 


BY AMELIA E. BARR, Who Wrote 





“THE BOW of ORANGE RIBBON” 
“JAN VEDDER’S WIFE” 

“A DAUGHTER OF FIFE” 
“PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE” 
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Ny |“ Thyra Varrick” will be pronounced 
‘| Mrs. Barr’s best story. Full 
details will be given next month 
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py ma LEARN TO PLAY 


The Piano, Organ, 
Guitar, Violin, Banjo 
and Mandolin by note. 


We teach Instrumental 
Music, Harmony ,Compo- 
sition and Orchestration, 
by mail only, and guaran- 
tee success. You need not 
know one thing about 
music when beginning to 
learn by our method. 
Every feature, from the 
very simplest to the most 
complicated execution is 
made so easy and inter- 
esting that anyone can 
now learn without years 
of tedious study and great 
expense. 


One minister writes: ‘‘Am more and more pleased with the in- 
Struction as each succeeding lesson comes, and am fully persuaded 
I made no mistake in becomninyg @ pupil."’ Mr. C. C. Praker of Port 
Huron, Mich., writes: Ihave nothing but goud words to say for 
your school."" He is now taking his third termi; his wife is also 
a pupil. 





The most competent and practical instructors are at the 
head of each department. Fitth rear of success. Terms 
only half regular charges. Booklet, full information and 
testimonials sent free. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 11. 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


“Don’t shout’ 


“*T can hear all right now. 
I’m using a Morley Ear- 
fA Drum.” 

Don't you also want to 

































hear as well as the average, 
without a clumsy ear-trum- 
pet or tube, that poimts out 
your affliction and only lets you 
hear what is shouted into it? 
Send for our book about the 


Morley Ear-Drum 
Altogether different from any 

other ear-drum i; it a 

Pe the ear itself no wire, rul 

netal or glass, Weighs nothing, 

i ife, comfortable, easy to adjust 
incl is invisi 


eal help for Deafness 


THE MORLEY CO., Department U 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 


Art Leather Work 


Tointroduce uni jue \ 

. feather, we will send to any ac 
dress a leather finwer purse, in 
newest design, with your mon 
vram burnt on, for 

560 CENTS, POSTPAID 

i) Made of ooze calf, with inside fram: 

Give monogram and state color desired 
tan, yray or brown Leverythiny in 
leather wud for Catalogue 

G. HARRY MERCHANT 

Dept. D, Atlantle (ity, N.d. 












Crayon, Pastel, Water gh ‘ 
Colors and Miniatures Tau t by Mail 
Private, personal Instruction and criticism, covering all pro- 
fesstonal or amateur training. D-plomas issued. Positions 


secured, State your wants dennitely, when writing for tree, 
illustrated prosper tus. 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 2007, Scranton, Pa. 








YOU CAN BE CURED.’’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. fohnsten 
after stammering tifty year. Have cured 
hundreds of others. Send for new S@paye 
beok. E.S. Johnsten, President and founder, 


Philadelphia Pnstitute for 
18tb Year | Stanunerers 1085 8 LOU Spring 
Garden Street, Phihudelphia. 


Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Get Your Hem Straight ! 

















Staeaeegeatece ee eee eeeteee an 
poh ev eae 


The Pelouze *‘ Hem Gauge”’ is an unvarying me 
hems, tucks, ruffles, distances between buttons and but 
ton-holes, hook ind eyes. Beautifully embossed and 
nickel plated for sale by leading dealers or sent post- 


paid on receipt of 25 cents currency. Agents wanted 
Pelouze Scale & Mig. Co,, Dept. A, 132 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
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Though the college girl 
must through necessity or 
= choice devote much time 
and attention to the stren- 

uous branches, such as logic and mathe- 
matics, yet she finds her Alma Mater’s 
curriculum holds forth some delightful 
inducements along lighter and more pop- 
ular lines, from which she may make a 
selection when she has reached the dignity 
of an upper classman. Perhaps she de- 
cides on hygiene, wondering at the end 
of the course that there was so much to 
learn about simple, every-day living. 
Perhaps it is Colontal or Revolutionary 
history, now so full of fascination and 


COLLEGE. 
NEWS 


ae el 
BY CAROLYN HALSTED 
SOME COLLEGE SPECIALTIES 






serving and even studies 
common-sense laundry hess 
methods. At the ciose of = 4 


the college year all the 
girls join in a final test of their skill by 
preparing a typical dinner to which the 
president and other representatives of the 
faculty come as guests of honor. 

The students who take domestic art 
begin with the different stitches in plain 
hand sewing, ornamental stitches and 
simple embroidery, and advance through 
machine and fine hand work, drafting, 
designing, cutting and fitting. They 
produce some very dainty costumes- 
and all their work is required to con, 





CLASSROOM—THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 


romance, or horticulture or dairying. 
Domestic science in all its ramifications 
is steadily gaining in favor in the college 
world both with the authorities and the 
student body. It has always been an 
important branch at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Ohio State University, at Colum- 
bus, prides itself on the possession of 
one of the best domestic economy de- 
partments in the country, which includes 
both domestic science and domestic art. 
The girls in the cooking classes learn to 
do marketing, and each one must be 
clever at making her allowance yo as far 
as possible. Every week she prepares a 
dietary for the family, when she takes 
into consideration food principles and 
tries to supply such dishes as will aid 
the members of the household in thinking 
clearly and deeply as well as becoming 
athletic. She practises canning and _ pre- 


form to general artistic principles, to the 
rules of hygiene and to the prevailing 
fashions. Millinery is also included. 
All the while the youthful apprentices 
are becoming expert with their fingers 
they are studying the scientific principles 
of their work and listening to lectures on 
household economics, the industrial and 
artistic evolution of society, and the his- 
tory of domestic art and architecture. 
The art of home-making is encouraged 
at Winthrop College with expert instruc- 
tion in theory and practice. The Cook- 
ing School, modelled after the department 
of Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, one 
of the best in existence, is supplied with 
numerous little stoves, and in spotless cap 
and apron each member of the class takes 
possession of her own and cooks her 
day's special material, the lessons being 
arranged in) lovical order to tlustrate 
food principles. She must do her meats 


to a taurn,-and have her vegetables and 
bread: stuffs most tempting, if she expects 
to be-credited with good marks by the 
professor. Cookery for invalids she 
knows all about in due time, also dairy 
products, canned goods and the adultera- 
tion of foods. Adjoining the cooking 
room is a model dining-room where she 
becomes adept at arranging the table cor- 
rectly for the different meals, carving and 
presiding as_ hostess. 
be a wise and sensible housekeeper be- 
sides, that when she has a home of her 
own she can command the situation at 
once, at a saving of time and energy. 

For the past two years a member of 

the faculty at Wellesley has been offering 
a course of lectures on domestic science, 
somewhat as a test, as the question of 
founding a permanent department is be- 
ing seriously agitated. ‘“ Domestic sci- 
ence,’ explained the lecturer, “ teaches a 
woman how to use in her daily life the 
knowledge gained from the pure and 
applied sciences. It shows her how to live 
In conscious obedience to the laws of 
life.” Some of the topics reviewed were 
the vital relation of soil and air to perfect 
physical development, dust and its dan- 
gers, the best methods of lighting and 
heating a home, the most scientific sys- 
tems of drainage, plumbing and ventila- 
tion. The girls felt a lively interest in it 
all, as the new dormitory at Wellesley, 
Wilder Hall served to exemplify the up-to- 
date dwelling and they were able per- 
sonally to verify statements concerning 
ventilation, heating, drainage and the like. 

The college girl is everywhere keeping 
abreast of the times in all that pertains 
to economics and sociology. Smith Col- 
lege offers some live courses in which 
leading questions and problems of the 
day receive attention—the employment 
of women and children, the tendencies of 
the big department store, the housing of 
the poor, etc. Some lively discussion is 
always called forth in the classroom, as 
the professors encourage a free expres- 
sion of individual opinion, and the girls 
are not slow in exchanging ideas. They 
are given as supplementary reading prob- 
Jem novels such as Robert Lelsmere, 
Margaret Sherwood’s Henry Worthing- 
fon, Kingsley’s Alon Locke, Children of 
the Poor, by Jacob Riis, and such works 
as Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Lyman 
Abbott’s Christianity and Soctal Prob- 
fevis, and Buckle’s Progress of TVomen, 
with its antiquated, exploded ideas. They 
present papers on what they read, giving 
the class the benefit of any criticism out 
of the common that may be the result 
of their researches. 

The clubs connected with the different 
departments form an attractive feature of 
the academic side at Smith. These are 
under faculty supervision and include the 
brightest scholars. The Mathematical 
Club, a band of devotees from the ad- 
vanced classes in mathematics, manages 
to get some fun and promote good fellow- 
ship while studying the history of that 
abstruse science. The star-gazers of the 
Telescopium give their thoughts to cur- 
rent events in the upper world, while 
Colloquium gathers the elect in chemistry. 


She is trained to. 
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The Philosophical Society limits its 
membership to forty, who are elected 
from the different branches in philosophy 
and introduce various lines of thought, 
going home from the meetings to collect 
in the room of some member who has 
a chafing-dish and finishing the evening 
with a fudge party or rarebit. 

Many Mount Holyoke students take 


kindly to the old Greek philosophers, | 


and their theories, or the modern school 
represented by Locke, Berkeley, Hume 
and Kant. General psychology all juniors 
must study; the other courses are elect- 
ives and are popular. 

At Vassar ethics is the only prescribed 
course in the senior year, but President 
Taylor’s having charge of it and making 
it altogether delightful would lead every 
senior to elect it if free choice were hers. 
At the end of senior work, usually the 
latter part of May, the frolic known as 
‘‘ senior howl ” celebrates the final release, 
and then follows senior vacation, when 
the graduating class goes home for a 
week or two to rest and bring back the 
graduation gowns. 

Astronomy has always been a notable 
branch at Vassar since the early days 
when Professor Maria Mitchell held sway 
in the observatory and gave her cele- 
brated “dome” parties. Both juniors and 
seniors are fond of its erudite computa- 
tions and calculations, and a total eclipse 
or some unusual appearance of comet or 
planet is sure to arouse their enthusiasm. 

The University of Denver owns one 
of the finest telescopes in this country, 
and the natural consequence is that the 
students specialize in astronomy oftener 
than not. But the famous Lick Observ- 
atory, belonging to the University of 
California, places the latter institution in 
the lead. Situated on Mount Hamilton, in 
Santa Clara County, it is the astronomer’s 
ideal. “The work done there is by grad- 
uate students, the undergraduates being 
provided for at Berkeley, the home of 
the University. Mrs. Kthel F. Hussey, 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
writes from the spog : 


“The great telescope dominates us all; it 
shapes our ends; it colors our conversa- 
tions; our dinner-table talk is as likely to 
be ‘shop’ as in any circle. Nev er does it 


# stand unused when the ‘seeing’ is possible : 


Sundays, holidays, there is no exception. 
The same is true of the whole equipment 
to an almost equal degree. Therefore, 
when the hostess sends out her invitations 
for an evening, it is understood, ‘no clouds, 
no party,’ so social functions are likely to 
be impromptu.” 


Of late years history has worked itself 
into popularity with rapid strides at all 
the colleges. Rockford College may be 
regarded as offering a typical depart- 
ment, the different periods of history are 
studied as parts of one development, the 
industrial, intellectual, moral and_ politi- 
cal elements of each great epoch being 
reviewed in their relations to one another 
and to those of the preceding epoch. 

Pedagogy is a strong department at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, the 
students putting their theory into practice 
by teaching groups of children and also 
working in the city schools of Lynchburg. 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stainps the Fischer Plano with 
an individuality that no other piano possesses. 


Years 


Established Sold 
BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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COLORADO) | 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? It is the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule, and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


only one night, 


offers the best train, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 p. m. and 
arrives at Denver, 8.45 p. an Colorado 
Springs ( Manitou ), 8.30 p. 

Another inducement to i the Mock 
/sland will be the $25 round trip rate 
to Colorado effective this Summer by that 
line. Ask for details and free books. 


‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky” gives the 
most fascinating description of Colorado. 


“Camping in Colorado” has full details 
for campers. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. P. A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘CLUB WOMEN. 
AND 





BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


SOME FOREIGN CLUBS 


The woman’s club movement has not 
reached the degree of development in 
other countries that 
it has in this; yet, 
paradoxical as it may 
seem, some of, the 
finest women’s clubs 
in the’ world are lo- 
cated in London, 
Paris and Berlin. 
The smaller cities of 
Europe have not yet 
been stirred to any depth by the current, 


but in the great centres the woman’s club: 


has come to be an important factor in mu- 
nicipal and social lite. However, this fact 
may be traced in almost every instance to 
the influence, if not to the active work, of 
American women in these cities. 

In London there had been several 
clubs for women, such as the Pioneer, 
the Grosvenor and others, headed by 
prominent women, in some instances by 
members of the nobility ; yet the Society 
of American Women, formed less than 
three years ago, has gone far ahead of 
these others and, beside furnishing a cen- 
tre for women from America living in 
London, contributes greatly to social life 
in that city. This club grew out of the 
International Congress of Women held in 
London in July, 1899. American women 
had already felt keerly the need of com- 
ing closer in touch with each other and 
of being in closer communion with the 
work of their sisters in this country, and 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin, Mrs. de Friese and others, the 
Society of American Women was inaug- 
urated, a notable occasion remembered 
by many club women in this country as 
well as abroad. Among the members 
are, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer Glynes 
(former president of New York Sorosis), 
Mary Anderson de Navarro, Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley Osborne, Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, 
Madame Emma Nevada, Elizabeth Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Stephen Crane, Clara Barton, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett and Mrs. George Cornwallis 
West, formerly Lady Randolph Churchill. 

The president is Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin, a native of Connecticut and a 
former resident of Chicago. She has 
lived Jn England twenty-two years, is 
revent of the English chapter of the 
D. A. R. and a great worker along phi- 
lanthropic and sociological lines. She 


understands the secret of managing other 


women and making them work, and her 
reign as president of this active club has 
been a success from the start. While 
she was in America last Winter she was 
féted by many prominent clubs in New 
York and Chicago. Mrs. Croly, “ Jennie 
June,” was one of the founders of this club. 

The Society has three rooms at Prince’s 
which are always ready for members, and 
they have the use of a large banquet hall 
where monthly luncheons are held on the 
first Monday, attended by prominent 
women of other nationalities. Informal 
at-homes are held from time to time, at 
which men are seen. 

Business meetings are held once a 
month, and there are active, non-resident, 
life and honorary members, the last 
being noted women whom the club de- 
lights to honor. The annual fee is two 
guineas, and for non-residents half that 
amount; besides this there is an entrance 
fee of two guineas. 

It is claimed that the first club tor 
English women was the Somerville Club, 
named for Mary Somerville six years 
after her death and composed of profes- 
sional women. In Jubilee year the Uni-— 
versity Club was founded almost next 
door, both these being located at Han- 
over Square. This was for college 
women, taking in those who have taken 
a medical degree. In the early nineties 
Mrs. Massingbird started the Pioneer 
and Lady Jeune the Writers’. - Lady 
Hamilton is the president of the Pioneer, 
and the Princess Christian was for a 
numberof years president of the Writers’. 
There are nine hundred women in the 
Queen Alexandra, and three thousand in 
the Empress. Then there are the Sand- 
ringham and the New Country Club, the 
Camelot, the Rehearsal and the German 
Park clubs, all of which are English, al- 
though some American women belong to 
them. The Society of American Women, 
however, is the only one, I believe, which 
has joined the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Another foreign club belonging to the 
(;. F. W. C. (which is really international 
in| scope) is a Berlin woman’s club, 
one of the finest in Europe, as far as 
actual accomplishment goes. It has a 
lone and many-syHabled name, which ts 
seldom pronounced and then only by a 
person of leisure; but this “ Hilsverein” 
has something like fitteen thousand 
women enrolled under its banners, and a 


record of thirteen years. It resembles, - 


perhaps, more our Educational and In- 
dustrial Unions than our department 
clubs, as it aims to better the chances of 
members for industrial education and 
open the way to steady employment for 
those who want and need it. It also 
stands behind employees who need legal 
redress and cares for them when ill or in 


need, as well as enlarging their opportun-. 


ity for amusement and enjoyment. There 
is a committee for the care of the sick, 
and with the large income accruing from 
such a membership there is material to 
work with and to make the association a 
real force in the city. 

There is a gymnasium, reading room 
and a paper pubjished in the interests of 
the Hilsverein; and these, with the 
courses of study, the choral classes, the 
social evenings and, above all, the repu- 
tation which it has established among 
the business houses of Berlin, make the 
club well worth while to its members. 

The leading spirit is Frau Schuirat 
Minna Cauer, a woman of great ability, 
lecturer, writer, editor and president of 
this great organization of women. In 
fact, the whole woman’s club movement 
in Germany is intimately connected with 
this remarkable woman. She is _ presi- 
dent of another club, the Frauenwohl, 
and has recently been made president of 
a German federation of women’s clubs. 

This “Association of Progressive 
Women’s Clubs” of which Frau Cauer 
is president, has its biennial meetings in 
Berlin, and branches in Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg and smaller cities. ‘These are work- 
ing for the establishment of Rea/schulen 
(high schools with industrial features), 
and for Latin schools for girls. It also 
aims to minimize the distinctions be- 
tween social classes of women—working- 
women and the intermediate class be- 
tween the nobility and working women. 
There are many very clever women con- 
nected with it, and through the press 
they are accomplishing a great deal for 
the Verband, as the Federation is called. 

There is another great association of 
women in Germany corresponding more 
nearly to our Suffrage Associations. This 
is known as “The Union of German 
Women’s Clubs.” Unfortunately this 
maintains, as yet, a rather hostile attitude 
toward the Verband, but in time this 
will pass away and the two associations 
will work in harmony if not together. 

CIVICS. 

In connection with this topic, and in answer 
to a demand, an outline for the study of 
civics i$ given for this month : 

Recent Municipal issues. State govern- 
ment of municipalities. The public munici- 
pal conscience. Municipal ownership of 
public utilities. The ratio of education to 
productiveness. The dignity of Jabor—wom- 
an’s work and wages. The boy problem— 
the juvenile court. School extension. Sin- 
gle tax. Academic freedom of speech. Place 
of athletics in education. The public school 
and the public library. The problem of 
human brotherhood. Origin of great political 
parties. Communism and socialism. What 
1s anarchy? Education a factor in social 
problems. The school as a social centre. 
Amalgamation of nationalities in one people. 
Child ae Public libraries and public 
schools. The penny savings bank. Shaw’s 
Municipal Government—Glasgow and Paris. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on Suits 
® and Skirts 






A few weeks ago an importer received from 
abroad a large shipment of fine suitings and 
skirtings. They arrived too late, however, for 
his trade, and he offered them to us at a con- 
siderable reduction from regular prices. We 
purchased the choicest part of the lot, and 
shall make these goods into 


Suits and Skirts, to order only, at 
one-third less than regular prices 


We have added to this lot many of our 
own fabrics. Nearly all of our styles 
share in this sale. 


Note these reductions: 


Suits 


In the newest models, made 
of all-wool materials and lined 


throughout. Former price $10, 

reducedto. . . 1 os 6 $6.67 
12 Suits reduced to $8. 
15 Sutts reduced to $10. 


$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Skirts 
In the latest designs; former 
price $5, reduced ioe Bae oe $3.34 
6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


40 Skirts reduced to i 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 


Skirts 


Just the tine ter ie oun: 

tains and seashore. ormer 

price $6, reduced to . ... $4.00 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Raglans, Riding Habits, etc. 


We have made some decided reductions on Shirt- 
waist Suits and Wash Skirts in order to close out 
the balance of our Summer stock of wash goods. 


Shirt-waist Suits 
Former price $5, reduced to $3.34 


$7.50 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $5. 
$30 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $6.67. 


Wash Skt $4, reduced to $2.67 


$5.25 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.50. 


We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and 
Skirts (which were made up for exhibition in our 
Salesroom), at one-half of regular prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List, giving 
interesting information about this sale, will be 


sent free at your request, but you must write 
quickly, for the choicest goods will be sold first. 


Your order will be tilled promptly and to your liking. If you are not perfectly satisfied 
with what you get from us, send back the garment and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 







MEDICINAL 


TOILET 


WHY IT 18S THE BEST 










Because it is a scientific, medicinal prepara- \ 
tion in powder form, unequaledinitsabilityto [ff 
prevent and heal all inflamed and uncomfort- ff 
able conditions of the skin. 

It will not harm the most delicate skin, yet 

\ it has power to heal the most obstinate skin 

7 a@ectinns , While it is unquestionably the bes 
toilet and nursery powder in the world. 





FOR ALL SKIN AFFECTIONS 

IT IS A HEALING WONDER. 

For Sale at Toilet and Drug Stores. 25c. a Box. 
If YOURS does not keep it, take no other, 
but send 25 cents to the Comfort Powder Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and receive box, post-paid. 
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HUMAN HAIR 
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If not delighted we will send 
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us the price. The Paris Speelal Sum. 
mer Pompadour, extra light weight, 
ilways fluffy anc ready to wear, 82.00. 

rated Catalog 
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PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
201 State St., Chicago 





Yes, Entirely Free 


lf you are interested in progressive ideas and would like 
to try a wonderful needle that will enable you to do twice as 
much work as any other needle, or do quite as much in half the 
time, we will send you absolutely FREE, a sainple paper of 


Lightning Needles 


upon request. Here is a very generous offer, and we doit me rely 
because we know that after once trying the ** Lightning’ you 
will never use any other. It positively works like magic—almost 


pushes itself through the cloth, : = 
LIGHTNING NEEDLE | 











Chere’s a scientific reason for it,too. 

If you prefer a large package, 
two-cent stamps. You will be delighted 
At the same Ume we will show you how. by 
telling your friends aout the © Licut- 
“ING "' you can enjoy a Splendid 
Yearly Income. = Write to-day. 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE CO. 
591 Hroadway, New York 


send five 





£40 Ca.mT? @ce 
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The SELF HEATING 
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ture Always hot tia 
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uti factory self-heating iron. | 
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The SELF-HEATING PLAT IKON C0. 
26 FE. Randolph St., Chicag 
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A GLANCE 
at the history 
of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society will show how great 
a work may grow from a single, noble 
thought if that thought is followed by 
earnest endeavor. Mrs. Townsend, the 
founder of the Society in England, was 
only about’ twenty-four years of age 
when she began her friendly interest 
and loving influence among the girls in 
a lonely country parish where she lived. 
Soon the idea came to her of forming 
an organization which would be a guild 
of mutual aid, where women and girls 
of all ranks might be united in one 
yreat society for the protection of the 
virtues of purity, modesty and _ self-re- 
spect and the upholding of true woman- 
hood. Her scheme was discussed quietly 
with others and resulted in a meeting 
of five friends at Lambeth Palace, Lon- 
don, in May, 1874, when plans were 
made and the name of the Society was 
chosen. The Society began as an 
authorized organization, under the guid- 
ance of the Church of, England on Jan- 
uary 1, 1875. It is now the largest 
society of girls and women in existence, 
extending throughout the world, wherever 
the English language is spoken, and 
numbering about 300,000. 

Th> first branches of the Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society in America were started in 
IS77, in) St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, 


-Mass., and St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, 


Md. From this seed has grown the plant 
whose roots are spreading everywhere, 
the members of the association numbering 
about 22,000 in the United States. The 
Society belongs to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and is under the sanction of 
the bishop of each diocese, the field of 
work being in parishes. The associates 
are, as a rule, women of culture. — Eligi- 
bility for membership is more inclusive. 
Every girl who is willing to follow the 
simple rules is welcome as a member, no 
matter what her religion or work may be, 
and she will find occupations, amusements 
and friends in the Society. The essential 
rude is that members must be girls of 
good character. 

The objects of the Society are to bind 
together the associates and members for 
mutual help, sympathy and prayer: to 
encourage purity of life, dutitulness to 
parents, faithfulness to emplovers, and 
thrift; to provide the privileges of the 
Society for its members wherever they 
may be by giving them an introduction 
from one branch to another. 

Members of the Society receive the 
badge, which has the motto, “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens,” this being the 
keynote of mutual helpfulness, friendli- 


ITERESTS & 
‘CCUPATIONS® 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 







ness and responsibility. Girls of so-called 
leisure as well as wage-earners work to- 
gether with one purpose, each learning 
from the other; it may be in lessons of 
culture and refinement, or patience and 
self-denial. The aim of an associate is 
to be a friend in the full sense of the 
word, so that every member may feel that 
whatever her trial or difficulty may be 
she has in her associate someone to sym- 
pathize with and help her. It is this 
loving interest in individual lives rather 
than in efforts to enroll long lists of mem- 
bers which makes the Society such a 
power for good. Numbers are not so 
important as the creation, by its means, 
of a nucleus of girls whose tone of 
thought, manners, conversation and dress 
shall be higher than the average. 

Activities in the branches include even- 
ing classes in literature, Bible study, his- 
tory, music, singing, English composition, 
penmanship, current events, drawing. 
sewing, embroidery, basket-making, prac- 
tical nursing, hygiene, physical culture. 
gymnastics, calisthenics, kindergarten and 
kitchen-garden, cooking, housekeeping, 
millinery, shirt-waist making, dancing, 
talks on travel, illustrated lectures on 
Japan, Cuba, Russia, etc. 

A valuable feature of the Society is 
the rule by which members are com- 
mended by letter to the Society, from one 
branch to another; thus a girl travelling 
from a distant country may be heralded 
by a letter from the general secretary 
and confided to the friendly attention 
of an associate. A young governess, 
arriving from Cuba, came to the house 
of an associate. 

The social side of life in the Society 
includes festivals and entertaininents on 
various occasions, games, dancing, tab- 
leaux, tally-ho outings and lawn-parties 1 
Summer, “ branch suppers,” where men 
bers of many branches in the city unite 
in an evening’s entertainment. 

The girls contribute to missions, hos- 
pitals, etc., either in money or sewing, oF 
by raising money by bazaars, garden-pal- 
ties, pastry-sales, candy-making, etc. 

Summer brings opportunities for rest 
and recreation for girls who visit the 
holiday houses of the Girls’ Friendly 5° 
ciety. There are six of these houses 
owned by diocesan branches. The gitl> 
pay their own share of board and _ thus 
the proper feeling of independence is sus 
tained. Members pay $3 a week, nor 
members $3.50. Visiting associates, who 
also pay their share of board, are always 
at the houses to help the girls in planning 
their amusements. 

« Broadview,” at Milford, N. H., 3} 
the house of the Massachusetts branch. 
It is a commodious dwelling with wide 


piazzas and having an outlook over a 


charming country. 
the front. 
is suggestive of ease and comfort. The 
furnishings of the large hall, parlor, din- 
ing room, library and bedrooms are as 
homelike as the most fastidious person 
could wish. 

At Fallsington, Pa., is “ Hillside,” the 
house of the New Jersey branch. It is 
situated on a fine farm, thirty-seven miles 
from Philadelphia. The house is a large, 
old-fashioned stone residence, very pic- 
turesque in its vine-covered walls. There 
are spacious grounds, fine shade trees, 
orchards and a pretty lake. 


Stately elms shade 


The Michigan holiday house is at Pine | 


Lake and is a pleasant homestead. The 
house is among orchards and meadows 
and a stone’s throw from the lake. 
Cape May, N. J., is the Pennsylvania 
holiday house. It accommodates forty- 


Within the house everything 
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five guests at a*time, and the average | 


number of visitors in the season includes 
three hundred and fifty. Everything is 
dainty and attractive in this pretty cot- 
tage, and the girls heartily enjoy the 
cheerful companionship to be found there, 
as well as the bracing sea air and good 
food. | 

The New York diocese is fortunate in 
the location of its delightful Summer 
house at Huntington, L. 1. There is a 
farm of thirty-seven acres, with orchard, 
garden, woods and meadows. A private 
bathing beach is not far away, and a 
boat adds to the pleasure of the girls. 
The house is large and well furnished. 
Shady piazzas, fine trees and pleasant 
lawns contribute to the comfort of visitors. 
The main house accommodates forty 
guests. <A special feature is a building 
on the place which has been transformed 
into a dormitory, where, in addition to 
some permanent boarders, transients can 
be received for over Sunday. The ac- 
cessibility of the place to New York City 
and the special railroad-rates that are 
offered enable a girl to enjoy a_ brief 
change at the nominal price of seventy- 
five cents. This includes five meals and 
two nights’ lodging. 

At Canaan, Conn., is the house of the 
Connecticut branch. A _ recent venture 
is a house at Ballston, N. Y., for girls of 
the Albany diocese. Rhode Island and 
Maryland branches usually rent country 
houses for the Summer for their Society 
members. 

Life at the holiday houses is the family 
life, where each codperates to make the 
days pass pleasantly. There are drives, 
walks, picnics, teas, boating excursions, 
etc. Many of the girls are tired and need 
actual rest, and they enjoy the hammocks 
under the trees. The evenings are merry 
with games, dancing or singing. The 
bright family life tends to develop char- 
acter and widen interests, and those 
whose only idea of a holiday is having a 
“good time” grow thoughtful for others 
and are eager to share or even give up 
their pleasures for others. Helpful friend- 
ships are formed, the ideal of friendliness 
shines In a new light, and fresh inspira- 
tion for usefulness is carried away when 
visits are Over. PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


LoutsE H.:—After the shirts have been 
washed, starched and dampened, first iron the 
wristbands dry, and then the sleeves; open the 
sleeves before they dry, or they will stick to- 
gether because of he starch. Then pick up the 
shirt at the shoulder and iron the yoke. This 
done, iron the back, by folding down the mid- 
dle, ironing toward each sleeve to avoid touch- 
ing the bosom. Now lay the shirt down with 
the bosom uppermost and iron the neckband, 
pulling the body of the shirt up at right 
angles with the face of the iron. When the 
band is ironed dry you will find it nicely in 
shape. Now iron all the front part of the shirt 
except the collar front. Put in the front board, 
get afresh iron, which is not too hot, mb off 
the bosom with a bit of damp cloth, stretch 
tight and iron dry. 


Housk:—Paint the house dark green with 
red trimmings, or the Colonial colors yellow 
and white. Light gray with white would also be 
pretty. 

O. H.:—The special article on window cur- 
tains, door hangings and bed coverings in THE 
DELINEATOR for April will give you the in- 
formation you desire. 


MorHeErR :—All strong flavored fats, as from 
mutton, goose or turkey, should be fried out 
and strained while still fresh and sweet. Keep 
the strained fat by itself to use when soft soap 
is needed. To make nine gallons of soft soap, 
put into a large kettle a pound of pure potash 
and a quart of water. Place the kettle on the 
fire and boil the water for fifteen minutes; 
then add five pounds of grease and boil slowly 
for one hour, stirring frequently with a wooden 
stick. At the end of the hour, pour the boiling 
mixture into a soap-tub and stir into it two 
gallons of hot water. Fifteen minutes after- 
ward add two gallons more of hot water, stir 
well and add four and a half gallons of water, 
either hot or cold. Stir three or four times 
during the next hour. When it grows cold it 
will be thick and white. " 


Miss N. M.:—For the drawn-work pillow 
shams use butcher's linen. Havea hemstitched 
hem two inches deep all around. You may 
either work the entire centre in drawn-work, or 
simply have a wide border; in the latter event 
a monogram or initials may be worked in the 
centre. You should consult our book, 7he Art 
of Drawn-Work, price 3) cents, for suitable 

esigns. 

ORSERVANT TIOUSEWIFE:—The following 
precautions will be of service to you in the 
treatment of wash goods: Alum used in the 
rinsing water will prevent green from fading. 
A handful of salt, thrown into the rinsing wa- 
ter, should be used to set blue. Ox gall is good 
to use for gray and brown. Hay-water, made 
by pouring boiling water over hay, is excellent 
for washing tan or brown linen; when this is 
not used the garments will soon look faded 
and bleached. 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER :—For ramekins 
(plain), use two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
a tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
breadcrumbs, four tablespoonfuls of milk; a 
ee een each of mustard and salt; 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper and one 
egg. Boil the crumbs in the milk until soft, 
and add the butter, mustard, salt, pepper and 
cheese and the yolk of the egg. When all are 
well mixed, stir in the white of an egg beaten 
toa stiff froth. Put the mixture in paper or 
china cases, filling each case three-quarters 
full, and bake five or six minutes. The rame- 
kins should be puffed high above the edge of 
the case and should be served immediately, or 
they will fall. They make a pretty cheese 
course for dinner. oii will find many other 
recipes for dishes that may be baked in rame- 
kins, in Budterick’s Correct Cookery, published 
by us at 25 cents. We will be pleased to fill 
your order for a copy on receipt of price. 



















See that 
Hump? ‘4 
and the Third Wire 







If you have been 
moved to buy an im- 
itation of the De Long Hook 
and Eye, consider this point 
and reconsider the motion : 





Even though you are shown 
an imitation hook, tt lacks 
the third wtre that gives 
strength, security, endurance. 
Compare the De Long and the 
wmitation and you will see at 
a glance what we are 
talking about. 


Hook and Eye 


», THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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Consolidatad Safaty Pin Ce ! 
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A Wonderful 


that attaches to 
Do better work, 
Little Wonder 
nde use 


ana 


hine on regular sewing foot. 
save time, labor and money by using the 


Rufler. Durable and practical. Thous- 
Sent prepaid for 50 cents. Our 


Slips 


iny ma 


fits any machine and is differs 
hetter than any like device 


imple, lasts lifetime. 


nt and 
3 No 


J spring 4 
Price $1.00 
Special Limited Offer 
81.50 for &1.25. Both Tucker 
® and Rofflers« eipt 
of 41.25 Money back if not satisfied 
Big demand. 
Sewing Machine Attachment W'ks. 201 Ball BIk., Muncie, Ind. 


Linen Slip Collars 


We send three (3) handsome samples 

on pure Irish Embroidery Linen, all 

ae different designs, with our new 10 
Lf «60—- Catalogue of Stitches, etc., only Cc 


Walter P, Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box M. 


nt prepaid upon re 
¢ ' 


profitable proposition 
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Dresses P 


IF YOU DO 
YOU SHOULD 
BUY THE 





Early Autumn 
- Number of 


METROPOLITAN 
CATALOGUE of 
FASHIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


10 cts, 


BY MAIL, POSTPADD, 20 CENTS 


It shows all the favorite advance 
styles for the Fall of 1go2. 


Latest Eton and Gibson Effects are 
displayed in great profusion. 


Over 2,000 illustrations altogether. 


It is incomparably the cheapest com- 
plete guide to modern fashions. 


If it is convenient for you to visit a 
Butterick agent, you can buy the 
early Autumn number for to cents 
only; when mailed from New 
York, an extra charge of to cents 
for postage is made by us, which 
is less than the amount we are 
obliged to affix owing to the great 
weight of the book. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 


(LIML PBI) 


7-17 West Thirteenth St. 
New York 
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peer ee ee a enna 
: SOME COFFEE COATS 
: AND ETON BLOUSES a 
Mm Patterns to correspond can be obtained ¥ 
i at any Butterick Agency or Salesroom. wy 
‘ 3 
a THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
m 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 8 
% 87 and 89, Paul Street, London, E. C. £ 
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6012 


6012 


6898 


Ladies’ Side-Plaited Eton 
or Bolero Jacket, with Yoke 
(Known as the Coffee Coat 
or Coquette Wrap.) 30 to 
42 inches bust, 7 sizes. Price, 
9d. or cents. 


or without Postilion. 


inches, bust, 6 sizes. 
or 20 cents. 


6830 5830 5830 


Ladies’ Blouse Jacket, with 
Sailor or Shaw] Collar, and with 
or without the Peplum. * to 
inches bust, 7 sizes. Price, %d. or 
20 cents. 


Ladies’ Fton 


Coat Sleeves. 
7 $1zes, 





6QO11' 





6011 


5909 

Misses’ Side-Plaited Eton or 
Bolero Jacket, with Yoke. 
(Known as the Coffee Coat or 
Coquette Wrap.) Ages 12 to 
16 years, 5sizes. Price, 9d. or 
20 cents, 


(Known as the 


4 sizes. 


THE MODERN 


SAFETY PIN 


Will not Yr fen 

‘) f w= 
Pull Gut f 4 
\G a Sy 


Me ed by =a 


= } s 
ss 
ZS COILLESS 
THE ONLY 
SAEETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN TI He FABRIC 


SON PIN 
0 101 Franklin St 


FOR CRAZY PATCH. Large pack- 
ave beautiful pieces, 1c. 3 packages, 24, 
2 skeias all colors Mrotroidery Silk, 20c, 


Vith exery order we semd free WO erazy 
stit hes and our large ae strated: oatelogde of Stamped Linens. 
hattenberge Lace P atterns ane Pan y Wark Materials. 


LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Box 18 8, 8t. Louls, Mo. 
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Ladies’ Blouse Jacket, 


as the Gibson Blouse.) 930 to 40 
Price, 9d. 





Notched Collar and Bell or Plain 
30 to 42 inches bust, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 





Blouse.) Ages, 13 to 16 years, 
Price, 9d. or cents. 








6054 





Ladies’ Box-Plaited Eton or Bolero Jacket. 
Known as the Coffee Coat or Coquette 
Vrap.) 380 to 42 inches bust, 7 sizes. rice, 

9d. or 20 cents. 





6018 


6018 6018 


with 
(Known ..Ladies’ Blouse Eton Jacket, with 
or without the Peplum. 80 to 40 
inches bust, 6 sizes. Price, 9d. or 


20 cents. 





6773 


Ladies’ Eton Jacket, 
with Slightly Belled or 
Plain Coat Sleeves. 30 
to 44 inches bust, 8 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Blouse Jacket, with 





§850 


Misses’ Fton Blouse Jacket, 
with or without the Postilion. 


5850 6850 
Misses’ Blouse Jacket, with 
Gibson Sailor or Shawl Collar. Ages, 
18 to 16 years, 4 sizes. Price, 9d. 
or 20 cents. ‘ 
Camewere= 5 JUST A MINUTE REE 
auth Libs PLEASE; THIS IS 


Den't you wantan article that softens, 
heautifies and makes the skin like 
he Here is one that is superior 
for the complexion and best for the 
baby. too. Tt is a positive relief for 
prickly heat, su 
tender feet. 


urn, chafing, sore and 
Also removes odor of 
perspiration. Recommended by phy- 
sidians. It is impossible to make a 
Purer Talcum Powder, or one 
more delicately perfumed with violet, 
or in any other way better suited for 
the toilet. nursery of bath, 


Every woman should certainly try it. 
If your druggist or department store 

has not ©. R. Bailey's Borated Violet 

Taleum Powder on ere send me his 

name and address and Pwill send you 
a packaye absolutely free of charge. 

\ Vit for the clite -ft for the masses. 

Price 10c. By mail, postpaid, Ofte. 


Cc. R. BAILEY Co., Dept. D, 
'asizcofbux. 50 Leonard M., New York, 
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HAROLD SOMERS 
td Avenne and Third St. 


Brook lyn, N. ¥. 
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Why not Travel 


Comfortably? 





| MRs. 
a circular 
that a certain depth flounce may be cut from | 


EmMa S. 
flounce 


AND OTHERS:—In cutting | 
it will be frequently found 


“Big Four 


Buffet Parlor 
Cafe and Library 


very wide material without pe When it 
o> e 
and Dining Cars 


| Ils necessary to have a seam it may be placed at 
the centre of the front and well pressed. The | 
flounce in this instance will consist of only two. 
pieces of material. If aseam be not desired at | 


at each side in the position of the seams of the 
front gore; 
so that it springs toward the bottom. Where 
| material is very narrow, such as silk, velvet, 
etc., the seams may be placed horizontally, at 
intervals, allowing the material the full width 
at the bottom of the flounce and narrowing at 
both edges at the top. Judgment must be 
| used in cutting these flounces as all depends 
upon the depth of the flounce and the width of 
the material in the different sizes. It would be 
impossible to give more definite information on 
our labels in consequence of this. The centre 
of the front should always be cut on the length- 
wise fold of the material unless the seam is 
placed in the centre. 


T. V.:—Make up the goods over a’ self-col- 
ored lining, using pattern No. 5910, which costs 
25 cents and is illustrated in THE DELINEATOR 
for May. Trim with lace applique, introducing 
a touch of blue or black panne. 


Are operated by the rail- 
way company under direc- | 
tion of competent superin- 
tendent and commissaries. 
Menu is just as good as at 
any first-class American- 
plan hotel in the U. S. 


Write for folders 


Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 
Gen'l Pass.& Ticket Agt. Asst.Gen'l] P.&T.A. 





CINCINNATI, O. 








EMMA E.:—Make the white lawn dress by 
attern No. 6027, which costs 25 cents and 


illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for June, 
Trim with lace and ribbon. 


M. W. A.:—1.—The sleeves in your gown may 
bein elbow length. You failed to state whether 
the party dress is intended for a lady or a miss. 
Rip off the red material and wash the linen in 
the ordinary way. 2.—Consultan oculist about 
youreye. The twitching may be due to various 





BENZOIN BEAUTY CREAM 


A rfe ¢ ee noe cot Saree te, ane Soothing. | causes. You should confer with a singing 
rives Quic elle rom u See Lk, es ; ‘ ‘ ee a 
cin dak BLOM. Small size M0 cents. ‘Prepaid. | teacher regarding the training of your voice. 


Satisfaction assured or money re funded. 
Sea and BOOK explaining by diagrams 


self-faclal massage mailed for 10 cents. 


MME. TAXIS TOILET CO., N-369 Sixty-Third St., Chicago. 


Ladyrepresentatives desired for our complete assortment 
of Taxis Toilet Articles in localities not yet assigned. 


PRISSIE:—Young girls will wear the white 
ribbon sash as mentioned. 


Mrs. G. S. 
basque pattern No. 5956, price 20 cents, illus- 
trated in the May DELINEATOR. Use the.lilac 
velvet ribbon to strap the vest, making the lat- 
ter of white silk mull. Develop the skirt by 
pattern No. 5826, price 25 cents, illustrated in 
THe DELINEATOR for April. 

AWKWARD GIRL:—You 
dresses to your ankles or 
cording to becomingness. 





PEET'S 
NVISIBLE Eve 
S 


eae 


Peet’s Patent Invisible Eyes 


take ilk loops, and CT27696. 
make rhe Priangular ends keep the stitches 
hrm, ye from turning over. Ideal fastener for 
Pla n Fyes 5 ith Spring T[ooks Ic, 
Bla Nos. 1; 2 ind 4. For sale at 
ill steres, or by n Beware of imitations, and see 
that our track it’s In the Triangle, is on every 


package.  _ PEET BROS., Philadelphia. 


should wear your 
a little shorter, ac- 








une aes Op SuUBSCRIBER:—Trim your skirt with a 


graduated circular flounce. Make it over a 
drop skirt. 

Atick:—Make up the black Lansdowne by 
waist No. 5882, price 20 cents, and skirt pattern 
No. 5826, which costs 25 cents. Both patterns 
are illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for April. 
Use white or lavender chiffon for the vest. 
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We 
distinet 


will ship any Plano or organ upon ie 
understanding that if not found entirely [satisfactory 
12 months’ use we will tuke it baek, thus giving you of money we ask. MINIA 
year's free trialin your own home, You take ne ) risk when yor ing purchaser we will present 
buy on the celebr ited Cornish Plan. It i: cite ofily Way If | accurate representations of 
is id pianos and organs could be bought anywhere else for as| styles in Cornish Pianos and 
could not afford to make an offer like this, but | anyone to select an instru: 
In proof of this statement which may to some] live—as the Piano and Ory 
int, we give to every purchaser a guarantee that| exactly reproduced This 
secured on the whole of our plant ane prop-| with it the Cornish 
erty, worth over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, warranting | somely illustrated 
each instrument sold to be exactly as represented. Furthermore depicting and desi 
the Cornish American Pianos and Organs are far better American Pianos 
in quality and general appearance than instruments offered) Heart of the People.” 
| forsale by any other firm of plano and organ manufae-) logue 


Established CORN ISH CO., 


Fifty Years 


after 


one 


OK 
little money, we 
we'll go further. 
appear extravayé 
is practically a bond 


ribing 


Dlanéa tae $155 
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the centre of the front, one seam may be placed : 


the seam must be carefully shaped | 


:-—Make up your silk gingham by | 








(ORNs Se 


turers, or any agents and dealers, for twice the amount 
TURES FREE. 
a beautiful 
our Pan-Ame 


nent nv 
in in 
eley: 
American Souvenir Catalogue hand- 
with presentation plate 
50 exposition models 
and Organs, 
W rite 
and miniatures free, if y: 
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NoButtons No Trouble 


Patent Nos, 528,988, 550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- 
'dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn't 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers ; therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 
without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94M Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 








On the 

Pine Needles 

Of the South 

Parham’s Sanitary Pine Mattress 


is superior to all others on the market to-day. Made ofa 
combination of Pine Needle Fiber and other Elastic Ma- 
terials, giving a sleeping surface unsurpassed in pojnts 
of cleanliness, moisture resisting, and health giving. 

Pine trees form the cleanest forests known, and the 
very nature of the tree is such that it is repellent to all in- 
sect life. This Mattress is clean, cool, resilient, non-ab- 
sorbent and antiseptic. It has the pungent odor of the 
Pine forest, which physicians insist upon in the cure of 
Pulmonary and Catarrhal ills, Asthma, Insomnia and 
Rheumatism. 

This Mattress is made by experienced workmen, in 
fine soft satteen ticking, with imperial roll edges, and 
will not break down or spread out as others do. 

Write for beautiful Ulustrated book, FREE. 


PARHAM PINE MATTRESS CO., 


700 Cherry Street, Chattancogs, Tenn. 








NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 106 











Cut off ragged feet, attach * Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c, and a few moments’ time, 


Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5to ll, 
black or white. Price, 10c. a pair; prepaid 
Booklet, ‘* The Stox kinette Stitch,” tells 
everything. 
Sent free 










Agents wanted, 








Racine Knitting Co. 


A wept: C, Racine, Wis. 
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IN THE WORLD 


15 every intend 
set of miniatures, being 
rican models of the latest 
ins. These miniatures enable 
matter at what clistance they 
oloras to wood, etc. is 
sed set sent free and 
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exact ¢ 
imtly embyss 


fully 
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our interesting book ** The 
to-day and we will mail cata 
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WASHINGTON 
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The Finest Cleaner Made. 
all surfaces, Qn 


Polishes all metais, 
Wears out neither. 


Is an improvement in the list 


of house cleaning necessities. 


» 


It is always used in the form of a thin 
lather. Requires little water, makes 
no muss and Witi_ Nort SonAnen, 


It is a scouring soap. 
It is a metal polish. 
It is a glass cleaner. 


Bon Ami cleans by disso/ving the dirt 
or tarnish; not by “scouring” and 
“wearing out” the object cleaned. 


Ask your grocer for a cake. Read the directions inside the wrapper. 


ee ee ee 


THE GILBERT 
CREST CORSET 


insures the straight front 
etfect, the flat abdomen, the 
gracefully rounded hips—in 
a word, that charm of figure 
which every woman desires. 
The upper section overlaps 
the under section, giving 
double bones and se dauble 
Strength where most needed. 
When the body {fs bent in 
any direction, these sections 
give slightly on each other, 
which prevents the corset 
breaking at the walst Hne. 
All bones and steels alrso- 
lutely rust proof, 
Our New Catalogue ta the mast helpful, at 
the same time the moat beautiful Coract Cat- 
alogue ever isauod. Write for U— Nu Charge. 
An active soman 
We Want as Agent ja every town anil 
city In the U.S. Liberal commisatons and evelu- 
alive territory given. We aselet our axeots in | 






MAKE THEIR 
CHILDHOOD DAYS HAPPY 


Don’t you remember how you longed 
for a Pony and Cart? Your children 
long justas you did. You can make 
them happy witha 


Colfax Pony Rig 


It brings great happiness, educates, 
fosters kindness tv dumb animals, encourages thrift, 
and is a source of enjoyment. 

Colfax Pony Rigs are the best of all for axelicnce 
and originality of design, elegant finish and ever- 
lasting wearing qualities. The reasonableness of our 
price for the outfits will surprise you. We want to 
tell you about them if you will 
write us for our little magazine 


‘* Ponyland ** sent FREE with every possible way. Write for particulars. \ 
1902 Book and prices. GILBERT MFG. COMPANY | 
70 Centre St., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





We Want Women Workers *"” 


to make 





wish 
more inoney and be ite 
dependent. Representing our Toflet Requisites and Flavor- 





ing E.xtracta jis pleasant and re Ask for full details. 
THE AKNER ROVCE COMPANY, Station B, Rox 53-A, Cleveland, Ohfo | 


y fii Dip Front | 
es 1 Waist 
(4% Holder 


Sunnyside Shetland Pony Farm 


Breeders of Pure Shetland Ponies 











A stock of these beautiful and in- 
tellizent little pets for children kept 
constantly on hand and for 
% sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. Write for our pony 
genie to 


2 MILNE BROS. 
603 Eighth St., Monmouth, Il. 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. 
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THE TOILET, ETC, 


ALICE :—An old-fashioned remedy for fading 
out freckles is made as follows: 
Lemon juice, 


Powdered borax, 
Sugar, : 


1 ounce. 
4g drachm. 
¥g drachm. 


lass bottle, and, after letting it stand for a few 
ays, apply to the spots occasionally with a 
small camel’s-hair brush. 


A SUBSCRIBER AND OTHERS:—You might 
ee the depilatory made as follows: 
amie. 1 drachm. 
arbonate of soda, 2 drachms. 
Lard, . ; . 1 ounce. 
Rub together to Foti: an ointment: spread on 
the affected parts, and leave it there from five 
to ten minutes, according to the degree of irni- 
tation which it causes. 


MARIA :—You will find the massage roller a 
very good thing for bust development and 
facial massage. We cannot supply addresses 
through these columns, but if you will send us 
a self addressed, stamped envelope, we will tell 
you where you may obtain a massage roller. 


SWEETBRIER :—It would seem that you are 
suffering from some skin disease which needs 
the attention of a physician. Suchsimple rem- . 
edies as we might suggest would scarcely help 
you. The illustrations of fashionable foot- 
wear in Tuk DELINEATOR for February should 
interest you. 


A CONSTANT READER :—It may be that the 
snoring is caused by an obstruction in the nose. 
In that case it may be easily cured. You should 
consult a throat and nose specialist. 


J. W. B.:—Steaming the face and inhaling 
the steam is not injurious to the lungs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Y. Z.:—We would suggest writing the 
Richa of the book mentioned, who will un- 
doubtedly see that you obtain the information 
concerning the origin of the character Ishmael. 

MENA :—We eee that you refer your 
question to Zhe tstian Endeavor World, 
STeiont Temple, Boston, Mass, 


A READER :—Send your name and address, 
‘repeating your question and we will tell you 
where you may possibly dispose of your vioun 
if it is a good one. 


' CLARA M. S.:—You should read the answer 
‘to “Inquisitive Brownie” in the correspond- 
ents’ column of THE DELINEATOR for April. 


MIssIssippl :—We refer you to the advertise- 
ment at the bottom of page 879, in the May 
DELINEATOR. 

A SUBSCRIBER :—Address your question to 
|The Babies’ Hospital, 659 Lexington avenue, 
| New York City. 


BROTHER JiImM:—Geometry is the branch of 
pure mathematics that treats of space and its 
relations; it is the science of the mutual rela- 
tions of points, angles, lines, surfaces and sol- 
ids, considered as having no properties but those 
arising from extension and difference of situa- 
tion, 
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The Superiority of the 


Highland Brand 


Evaporated Cream @ 


is readily apparent to those who have used it. Being simply full cream 
cow’s milk, thoroughly sterilized, evaporated and canned, it is unequaled 


For Table Use 


If used undiluted, one to two teaspoonfuls to a cup, it surpasses DAIRY 
CREAM FOR COFFEE. Diluted with two volumes of water, it answers 
for dairy cream. Evaporated cream adds rich flavor to coffee and makes 
Breakfast Food delicious. 


In the Kitchen 


it can be used in a thousand ways. Keeps in any climate and is always 
fresh and ready for use. Its absolute freedom from all health-disturbing ele- 
ments commends it most highly for general use. 


In Making Ice Cream 


dilute one part of Highland Brand Evaporated Cream with two equal parts 
of fluid milk, or wherever fluid milk is not available dilute one part of High- 
land Brand Evaporated Cream with an equal part of water and proceed Ne 
either solution in the same manner as you would with dairy cream. 


As an Infant Food 


produced on Model Dairy Farms under our own supervision, it is a most 
appetizing and wholesome form of milk and 
free from the life-taking bacteria suchas city 
| milk contains. The condition of the High- 

land farms is constantly watched by our in- 
UNSWEETENED SS spectors, and the output is tested each dayin 


“Thigh ng Brand our laboratory—thus we are enabled to guar- 


antee PURE AND HEALTHY MILK. 


Highland Brand Makes 
Weak Babies Strong 


Booklet giving complete directions for the different 
uses sent free upon request. Most grocers sell 
Highland Brand. If yours 
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Bey Dept. E, Highland, Ill. U.S. A. 
a tl 4 Ser oak wt ** Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 
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Warm Weather Appetite 


In hot weather things must look and taste just right. What more dainty and tempting than the 


delicate slices of 
Libby’s Ox Tongue 


All ready. Done to turn, cooked by experienced chefs, nicely trimmed, you buy just the solid meat, 
ready to eat, in 1% to 3% pound cans. 
The full line of 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


Comprising elegant soups, and a great variety of excellent luncheon meats, cooked ready to serve. 
Everything put up in convenient key-opening cans. 

We give away a little book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells all about serving quickly 
and attractively. Send ten cents stamps, for Libby’s big home “Atlas. , 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





